Warning  to  outside  forces 


Post  Defence  Correspondent 
Israeli  forces  early  Sunday  morning  took  up  positions 
in  and  around  {he  Christian  port  of  Jounieh.  north  of 
Beirut.  The  move  was  aimed  at  preventing  any  elements 
of  the  proposed  multi-national  Force  destined  for  West 
Beirut  from  inking  up  positions  u-ithout  prior  Israeli  ap¬ 
proval. 

Israel  Television  reported  last  night  that  the  main 
part  of  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  contingent  in  Jounieh 
left  the. city  at  ..about  II  a.tn.  yesterday  after  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  with  the  Lebanese  Army  and  the 
American  'military  attaches  regarding-access  to  the  port. 

The  Israeli  force  arrived  in  the  town  on  Sunday 
before  dawn.  The  commander  of  the  Israeli  force,  an 
j I cif- mishrie  { colonel),  entered  a  Lebanese  Army  camp 
and  demandcdrhai  the  Lebanese  Army  prevent  any  air 
or  naval  traffic  from  entering  the  port  without  prior 
fsrach  consent.  I 

The  demand  was  aimed  primarily  at  preventing 
American  marines  from  being  ferried  into  Jounieh  from 


the  carrier  Guam,  which  is  patrolling  off  the  Lebanese 
coast.  For  several  weeks  now  American  forces  have 
been  landing  at  Jounieh.  which  look  on  new 
significance  for  the  IDF  in  view  of  increased  reports  of 
the  intention  to  land  members  of  a  multi-national  force 
in  West  Beirut  before  the  PLO  has  started  to  leave  the 
city. 

The  IDF  spokesman’s  office,  asked  to  comment  on 
events  in  Jounieh  yesterday,  would  say  only  that  "the 
IDEs  movements  in  Lebanon  Sunday  were  the  same  as 
"they  have  been  for  the  past  month.”  He  refused  to 
elaborate. 

Yesterday  was  the  first  lime,  however,  that  any 
sizeable  IDF  force  has  entered  the  city,  which  has  been 
under  Christian  control  since  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war. 

Yesterday,  three  positions  were  established:  one. in  a 
Lebanese  military  camp  east  of  the  city,  a  second  in  a 
Lebanese  naval  facility,  and  a  third  at  the  southern  en¬ 
trance  to  the  port. 


Shamir  says  FLO 
must  admit  defeat 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  — -  Israel  seeks  to  oust  the 
PLO  from  Lebanon  by  diptomaiic 
means,  but  not  before  it  admits  its 
defeat  and  announces  that  its  rale  is 
ended.  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  said  here  yesterday. 

Speaking  at.  a  Herat  rally  here, 
Shamir  also  said  .that  the  refusal  of 
Arab  states  to  eome  to  the  aid  of  the 
Palestinians  in  Lebanon  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  their  refusal  since  1948 
to  deal  with  the  Palestinian  refugee 
problem. 


Begin  thanks  . 
Iteagan  for  veto 

Fust  Diplomatic  Reporter 

Prime  Minister.  Menachem  Begin 
wrote  to  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  yesterday  to  thank  him  for 
the  U.S.  veto  against  sanctions  at 
the  UN  Security  Council  last  week. 
The  veto  hud  blocked  a  move  sup¬ 
ported  by  "certain  hypocritical 
states,"  Begin  wrote. 

According. to.  one  source.  Begin, 
was  aiming  this  barb  at  France, 
which  in  the  past  had  opposed 
Security  Council  sanctions  against 
any  countryvsupposedlyoul  rffcigh" 
principle,  but  had.  now  supported 
the  sanction  call  against  Israel.' 

Begin  wrote  to  D.S:  Senator 
Charles  Percy  to  apologize  for  hav¬ 
ing  blasted  him  last  week  before  a 
supportive  audience  of  U.S:  Jewish 
fund  fitters  in  the  Knesset  for  hay¬ 
ing  allegedly  demanded  that  Israel 
he  forced  to  its  knees. -Percy  had 
written  to  Begin  to  prove  he  had 
been  misquoted. 


Argov  comes  home 

Pah  Diplomatic  Reporter 
-  Israel's  ambassador  to  London, 
Sftlorao  Argov,  who  has  been  is  a 
British  hospital!  since  a  PLO 
gunman  shot  him  on  June  3. 
arrived  due  to  at  Ben-Gurion  Airport 
Iasi  night  and  was  transferred,  at 
once  10  the  Hadassah  Medical 
CvrJrc  in  Lin  Kerem.  Jerusalem. 

Argov’s  family  .fie*  in  with 
the  wounded  ambassador. 

At  Hadassah  he  will  be  under  the 
penoffj|..cdre'4xf  brain  surgeon 
Aharon  Belter,  who  visited  him  in 
London  several  times. 


IDF  ready  for  anything 
as  negotiations  continue 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 
and  Agencies 

While  diplomatic  moves  were  be¬ 
ing  made  toward  a  possible  solution 
to  the  West  Beirut  embroglio.  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces  yesterday 
continued  its  siege  of  PLO 
strongholds  there  and  to  maintain 
its  alertness  to  any  eventuality. 

-  According  to  a  senior  defence 
source  yesterday,  "One  thing  has 
little  to  do  with  the  other.  It  is  the 
army's  business  to  be  absolutely 
and  totally  prepared  to  carry  out 
whatever  the  government  decides." 

Israeli  military  sources  said 
Beirut  was  "relatively  quiet”  yester¬ 
day,  with  intermittent  artillery  ex¬ 
changes  going  virtually  unnoticed 
by  the  general  population.  Sniper 
fire  and  local  ,  exchanges  of  small- 
arms  fire  also  continued.  In  Ouzai,  a 
military  vehicle  ran  over  a  mine, 
which  exploded  without  causing 
injuries. 

The  Associated  Press,  however, 
reported  that  heavy  artillery  battles 
erupted  yesterday  between  the  IDF 
and  .the  PLO  as  UJ>.  presidential 
ertvoy  Philip  Habib  met  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  east  of 
Beirut. 

Valleys  of  PLO  Grad  missiles  and 
Katyusha  rockets  slammed  into  sub¬ 
urban  Ba'abda’ and  Yarze 


Two  Haddad  militia  companies  pin  IDF  in  Beirut 


METULLA.  —  Two  companies  of 
Major  Sa’ad  Haddad's  militia, 
equipped  with  tanks,  armoured  per¬ 
sonnel  carriers  and  120mm.  mor¬ 
tars,  left  southern  Lebanon  recently 
to  join  Israel  Defence  Forces  units 
m  Beirut. 

The  units  drove  to  Beirut  along 
the  Lebanese  coastal  road,  with 


every  vehicle  flying  the  flag  of 
"Free  Lebanon.” 

Before  leaving  for  Beirut,  the 
men  were  briefed  by  their  officers  in 
militia  headquarters  in  Marjayoun 
and  told  of  the  importance  of  their 
mission.  In  recent  weeks  many 
militiamen  have  helped  round  up 
terrorists  in  southern  Lebanon. 


Moslem  dignitary  calls  for  W.  Bank  strike  today 


The  head  of  the  Supreme  Moslem 
Council  in  Jerusalem  yesterday  call¬ 
ed  on  Arabs  in  Judea  and  Samaria 
to  strike  today  and  to  devote  their 
thoughts  to  what  he  called  the 
Palestinian  tragedy  in  Lebanon. 

.Sheikh  Sa'ad  e-Din  al-Alami  said, 
in  his  announcement,  that  the 
bombing  of  Beirut  was  carried  out 
bv  "the  forces  of  darkness.”  He  also 


attacked  the  Arab  countries  for 
their  impotence. 

A  group  of  women  representing 
all  the  Arab  women's  organizations 
in  Judea  and  Samaria  yesterday- 
held  a  sit-down  and  hunger  strike  at 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  protest  against  the  war  in 
Lebanon.  They  were  dispersed 
without  incident  after  several  hours. 


Begin  offers  deal  on  int’l  force, 
but  PLO  still  has  no  place  to  go 


Sharon  denies  agreement 
on  PLO  exit  from  Beirut 


townships,  eight  kilometres  east  of 
the  Lebanese  capital,  as  Habib  and 
Sharon  were  in  conference  at 
American  Ambassador  Robert  Dil¬ 
lon's  Yarze  mansion. 

AP  correspondent  Samuel  Koo 
was  in  Ba'abda  when  the  duel  broke 
out  at  3  p.m.  Two  rockets  landed 
about  SO  metres  from  Koo  and  as  he 
drove  down  the  road  to  East  Beirut 
more  rockets  crashed  nearby. 

Koo  said  he  saw  Israeli  tanks  and 
artillery  pounding  the  PLO- 
con trolled  Burj  al-Barajneb  fortified 
Palestinian  refugee  camp  and  the 
two  neighbouring  quarters  of  Hay 
al-Salourn  and  Lailaki  close  Lo  the 
IDF-occupied  Beirut  International 
Airport.  Palestinians  fired  rocket 
barrages  into  Ba'abda,  where  the 
IDF  military  command  is  situated. 

The  IDF  yesterday  reopened, 
after  a  two-week  cutoff,  the  valve 
that  controls  the  flow  of  water  to 
the  500,000  residents  of  West 
Beirut.  However,  it  takes  about  36 
hours  to  fill  up  West  Beirut’s  reser¬ 
voirs  and  with  electricity  and  fuel 
still  blockaded  by  the  IDF,  water 
would  not  reach  anything  above  the 
first  floor  of  apartment  buildings 
yesterday. 

The  drastic  water  shortage  ag¬ 
gravated  the  threat  of  epidemics  in 
a  city  full  of  uncollected  garbage 
1  Continued  on  page  2,  col,  3i 


BEIRUT  (UPI).  —  Israel’s  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  said  yester¬ 
day  that  "no  agreement”  had  been 
reached  on  a  detailed  plan  to 
evacuate  the  PLO  from  Lebanon 
and  end  65  days  of  bloodshed  in  the 
shattered  nation. 

Sharon,  who  rushed  to  Beirut 
after  a  meeting  of  the  Israeli  cabinet 
in  Jerusalem,  met  with  U.5.  special 
envoy  Philip  Habib  on  the  plan  for  a 
phased  withdrawal  of  some  6.000 
PLO  terrorists,  trapped  in  West 
Beirut. 

“They,  at  this  moment  have 
nowhere  to  go  —  there  is  no  Arab 
nation  willing  to  accept  them,” 
Sharon  told  Galei  Zahal,  the  Israel 
Defence  Force’s  radio,  after 
meeting  Habib. 

"Because  there  is  no  Arab 
country  willing  to  take  them  in. 
there  is  no  arrangement  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  no  agreement,  or  any  possible 
deal,"  he  said. 

Another  problem,  he  said,  was 
making  sure  that  the  inemational 
force  did  not  serve  as  a  shield 


behind  which  the  PLO  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate. 

Sharon  added  that  the  PLO  were 
on  the  "verge  of  removal  —  one 
way  or  another." 

Former  Lebanese  Premier  Saab 
Salam  said  that  Sharon’s  remarks 
thaL  the  PLO  had  nowhere  to  go 
were  not  correct. 

Iraq  and  Sudan  had  agreed  to 
lake  PLO  men  and  Syria  had  agreed 
to  harbour  those  PLO  fighters  who 
came  from  Syria. 

“He  {Sharon)  does  not  want  any 
Arab  country  to  accept  them, 
because  he  wants  to  go  ahead  with 
his  plans  —  to  remove  the  PLO  by 
force,”  Salam  said. 

Salam  said  there  was  still  a 
problem  finding  a  place  for  some  of 
the  PLO  men  but  that  was  only  a 
partial  snag. 

Other  problems  remained  io  be 
settled,  but  these.  Salam  said.  Mere 
"mostly  logistical  problems,"  con¬ 
cerning  the  deployment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  force  and  the  mode  and 
timing  of  the  PLO's  evacuation. 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  yesterday  wrote  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Slate  George 
Shultz  that  an  international 
force  could  take  up  position  in’ 
West  Beirut  after  “most"  of  the 
PLO  had  left.  Israel  no  longer 
insists  upon  its  previous  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  arrival  of  the  force 
must  await  the  departure  of 
each  and  every  PLO  member. 
Begin  wrote. 

In  a  swift  reply  to  the  secretary's 
message  (which  reached  his  office 
yesterday  morning),  Begin  also  said 
that  the  international  force  would 
have  to  eject  any  PLO  members 
who  refuse  to  follow  the  rest  of  the 
terrorists  out. 

The  force,  he  wrote,  would  have 
to  agree  to  a  pre-condition ,  that  if  it 
did  not  wish  to  eject  any  PLO  strag¬ 
glers.  it  would  have  to  stand  aside 
and  let  the  Lebanese  Army  or  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces  do  die  job. 

Begin  wrote  Shultz  that  the 
Syrian  soldiers  left  in  West  Beirut 
would  also  have  to  go,  along  with 
the  PLO. 

Israel  would  not  put  up  with  any 


partisan  initiatives  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  create  a  fail  accompli,  by 
landing  troops  which  the  PLO  could 
use  as  a  defensive  screen.  Begin 
wrote. 

It  was  ascertained  yesterday  that 
the  Lebanese  government  had  not 
invited  the  French  to  send  in  a  con¬ 
tingent  as  yet,  according  to  one 
senior  official,  who  declared:  “No 
force  can  land  in  Beirut  or  Jounieh 
if  we  do  not  want  it  to  land." 

Shultz's  message  (which  reached 
Begin  before  the  cabinei  session) 
expressed  the  secretary's  conviction 
that  progress  had  been  made  by  U.S. 
mediator  Philip  Habib  and  that 
once  "certain  outstanding  questions 
were  settled  an  agreement  could  be 
close.”  Shultz  wrote  that  Habib 
would  submit  to  Israel  a  final  draft 
of  an  evacuation  agreement 
within  48  hours." 

Begin  submitted  the  gist  of  his 
planned  reply  to  the  ministers  for 
their  approval  and  left  the  session 
before  it  ended,  putting  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Simha  Ehrlich  in  the 
chair  to  write  out  the  message. 

The  reply  was  sent  off  so  as  to 
reach  Washington  yesterday,  before 
Habib  in  Beirut  wrapped  up  what 
(Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  2) 


Only  Jordan  agrees 
to  take  any  PLO  men 


Begin;  Plan  for  PLO  exit 
from  Beirut  not  a  ‘fraud’ 


By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 
Post  Mideasl  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

The  continued  refusal  of  most 
Arab  states,  including  Syria,  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  of  the  PLO  forces  trapped 
in  West  Beirut  emerged  yesterday 
as  the  main  obstacle  to  a  speedy 
resolution  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Lebanese  capital. 

As  of  yesterday,  only  Jordan  had 
agreed  to  take  in  a  limited  number 
of  the  trapped  PLO  men.  with 
Prime  Minister  Mud&r  Badran  tell¬ 
ing  the  National  Consultative  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Amman  that  "if  the  PLO 
chooses  to  withdraw  from  Beirut, 
Jordan  will  welcome  those 
returnees  who  have  Jordanian 
nationality,  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  and  the  law.” 

Badran  ’s  remarks  yesterday  were 
the  first  public  announcement  of 
the  Jordanian  position,  although  it 
was  reportedly  conveyed  privately 
to  U.S.  special  envoy  Philip  Habib 
in  London  two  Meeks  ago  by  King 
Hussein. 

Observers  then  estimated  that  tl  c 
number  involved  could  be  anything 
from  800  to  2.000  men. 

Syria  was  last  night  reported  as 
confirming  its  refusal  to  host  PLO 
evacuees  from  Beirut  "under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances"  and  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  insist  that  Israel  first 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Lebanon . 

"The  Syrians  want  to  hear  about 
an  Israeli  evacuation  from  Beirut 
and  from  Lebanon,”  well-informed 
sources  in  Damascus  were  quoted 
as  saying,  “and  as  Jong  as  nobody 
gives  them  the  word  on  that,  they 
Mill  not  negotiate.” 


The  Syrian  position  is  probably 
now  the  major  stumbling  block  in 
the  current  negotiations.  According 
to  a  plan  submitted  to  Habib  by  Lhe 
PLO  last  week.  Syria  was  to  have 
been  the  main  staging  area  for  PLO 
evacuees  from  Beirut  until  they 
move  on  to  various  other  Arab 
states. 

Egypt,  which  has  in  recent  days 
been  Upped  as  the  proposed 
destination  for  members  of  the 
more  moderate  PLO  groups  trap¬ 
ped  in  Beirut,  yesterday  also  poured 
cold  water  on  reports  to  this  effect. 

“Egypt  affirms  anew  that  it  ab¬ 
solutely  will  not  accept  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  departing  Beirut  except  in  the 
light  of  an  overall  solution  of  the 
Palestinian  problem,”  Egyptian 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


By  ASHER  WALLKISK 
Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
took  an  obvious  side-swipe  at 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  in 
the  cabinet  yesterday  for  accusing 
senior  U.S.  diplomats  of  “fraud.” 

The  Jerusalem  Post  had  learned 
that  American  officials  have  been 
expressing  their  “shock”  over  Lhe 
past  three  days  “through  various 
channels’’  both  over  Sharon's 
public  statements  and  over  the 
views  conveyed  by  his  chief  aide 
Uri  Dan. 

Sharon  has  accused  the  U.S.  am¬ 
bassador  in  Beirut.  Robert  Dillon, 
and  mediator  Philip  Habib  himself 
of  deceiving  their  superiors  in 
Washington  and  of  conniving  with 
the  French  and  the  PLO  in  apian  to 
enable  the  PLO  to  stay  pul  in 
Beirut. 


In  the  cabinet.  Begin  dissociated 
himself  from  Sharon,  by  criticizing 
"certain  Christian  circles  in 
Lebanon  who  had  dismissed  Lhe 
Habib  negotiations  as  fraud  and 
deception."  Begin  said  these  circles 
“have  no  right  to  describe  the  plan 
for  the  PLO  exodus  in  that  man¬ 
ner.” 

Begin  said:  "We  must  exhaust  the 
diplomatic  process  to  the  full.  I 
have  no  desire  at  all  to  see  our 
forces  going  into  West  Beirut, 
because  of  our  possible  casualties, 
among  others.  I  am  not  sorry  at  all 
that  we  did  not  finish  off  lhe  con¬ 
quest  of  West  Beirut  right  at  the 
start. 

Turning  to  the  Lebanese  Chris¬ 
tians  (whose  alleged  criticism  of 
Habib  had  not  been  widely 
reported).  Begin  said  that  Israel 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


El  Al  employees  angry  over  latest  kashrut  deal 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO  . 

Jerusalem  Pest  Reporter. 

El  Ai  was  busy  Jcashering  its  pots 
and  puns  yesterday  in  what  the  chief 
rabbis  described  as  3  “revolution” 
m  kashrut  observance  in  ferae!. 

The  national  airline’s  kashrut  cer¬ 
tificate  was  twice  suspended  by 
Chief  Rabbis  Ovadia  Yosef  and 
Shiomo  Gwen  in  the  past  week. 

But  »hc  chief  rabbis  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post,  that  from  this  morn¬ 
ing.  observ  ant  Jews  c an  esn  lhe  food 
or.  El  At  flights  without  tor  of 
breaking  the  dietary  taws. 

E»  Al  workers  yesterday 
threatened  to  disrupt  food  supplies 


to  foreign  aircraft  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  move  is  designed  lo  torpedo  an 
arrangement  between  the  El  Ai  sub¬ 
sidiary  that  produces  lhe  food  and 
the  rabbinate. 

.  The  subsidiary  . —  Tamam  — 
produces  meals  for  KLM,  British 
Airways,  Swissair,  Austrian 
Airlines,  SAS,  Maof  and  several 
other  charter  companies,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  El  Al. 

According  to  the  agreement  un¬ 
der  which  the  rabbinate  declared 
the  food  to  be  kasher.  El  Al  will  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  transport  the , 
food  from  Tamam  to  the  planes  on 
the  Sabbath,  Each  airline  instead 


will  have  to  fetch  its  own  food. 

El  Al's  staff  committee  regarded 
this  as  a  move  lo  implement  the 
government's  decision  to  ground 
the  national  carrier  on  the  Sabbath. 

"They're  taking  the  work  away  ■ 
from  us  and  other  Jews  (employed 
by  foreign  airlines)  will  get  the 
work,”  shop  committee  spokesman 
Gabi  Salzman  complained  to  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  The  workers  will  act 
to  prevent  others  from  robbing 
them  of  their  work,  he  stressed. 

The  foror  began  last  week  after 
the  Sabbath  Observance  Commit¬ 
tee.  a  private  religious  group  based 
in  Bnei  Brak,  conducted  a  surprise 
Shabbat  check  on  Tamam,  the  El  Al 
catering  subsidiary,  and  reportedly 
found  it  working  at  full  force. 

On  Monday  the  committee 
reported  to  Rabbi  Yosef,  who  asked 
the  Tamam  management  to  meet 
him  on  Wednesday.  When  the  latter 
failed  to  show  up,  the  two  chief  rab¬ 
bis  announced  they  were  rescinding 
their  kashrut  certification  of  El  AI. 

The  chief  rabbis  said  yesterday 
that  not  only  had  work  been  carried 
out  on  Shabbat  at  Tamam,  but  there  ■ 
had  also  been  infringements  of 
kashrut  itself.  The  same  trays,  they 


said,  had  been  used  for  meat  and 
dairy  dishes. 

They  also  said  that  the  Tamam 
kashrut  supervisor  had  been  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  management.  As  a 
result,  they  said,  all  kashrut  super¬ 
visors  will  now  be  paid  through  Lhe 
local  religious  councils  or  the 
Religious  Affairs  Ministry. 

Following  the  announcement  that 
certification  had  been  rescinded, 
the  Tamam  management  and  El  Al 
quickly  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
chief  rabbis  on  Friday.  There  they 
agreed  that  work  would  stop  on 
Shabbat,  and  that  within  a  month 
the  kitchens  would  be  locked  on  the 
Shabbat.  with  the  key  handed  over 
to  the  airport  rabbi. 

However,  the  rabbis  said,  they 
learned  that  this  weekend  the 
kitchen  was  again  functioning  on 
Saturday.  According  to  the  chief 
rabbis,  the  management  said  it  had 
not  understood  that  the  agreement 
was  to  go  into  Force  immediately, 

.As  a  result,  the  chief  rabbis  again 
suspended  the  kashrut  certification 
and  yesterday  again  met  with 
representatives  of  the  catering  com¬ 
pany.  A  neu  understanding  was 
then  reached- 
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ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 

advantage: 

IAVE  TODAY- 

PAY  TOMORROW 


Earn  immediate  linkage  and  interest 
on  sums  you've  borrowed  unlinked. 


iZeged-Gh  International  Leather  Fashion 

End  of  Season  Sate 

Choice  of  styles  in  leather  and  suede 
^  Wide  rnnae  of  stvles. 


20%  Reductions 

•  Bon  Yehuda  1 04  -  Tel  Awv  •  Uzengott  Center  -  Tel  Aviv 
•  O'td  Jaffa  -  Srfntot  Mczai  Qagim  15 


How  does  it  work? 

Save  today 

AH  you  do  is  give  instructions  to 
Israel  Discount  Bank  or  Barclays 
Discount  Bank  for  sums  of  up  to 
IS  1  million  to  be  placed  to  your 
credit  in  either  or  both  savings 
plans  known  as  Yitran  Breirat 
Rfbit'  and  'Yitran  RavTachlitf. 

Pay  Tomorrow 

Whatever  sum(s)  you  have 
deposited  will  immediately  be 
loaned  to  you  by  the  Bank, 
unlinked,  at  only  5%  interest 
per  month,  repayable  in  6  equal 
successive  instalments 
commencing  one  month  from 
your  receipt  of  the  loan. 
Example:  Let’s  assume  you 
deposit  IS  1  million.  Since  you 
begin  to  earn  linkage' and 
interest  (or  straight  interest 
whichever  turns  out  to  be 
higher)  from  the  very  first  day  of 
your  savings,  by  the  time  you’ve 


repaid  the  last  instalment  on 
your  loan  you'll  have  repaid 
IS  1.182,000.  (i.e.  IS  1  million  in 
principal  and  IS  182.000  in 
interest). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  now 
standing  to  your  credit  will  be 
as  follows: 

In  the  Yitran  Breirat  Ribit 
plan.  Assuming  the  index  has 
risen  by  7%  per  month  on 
average,  your  IS  1  million, 
earning  2%  interest  and 
linked,  will  have  grown  to 
IS  1,515.750  after  6  months. 

In  other  words,  your  net 
earnings,  will  be  IS  333,750, 
free  of  tax,  and  possibly  even 
higher. 

In  the  Yitron  Rav  Tachliti  plan. 
Assuming  an  average 
monthly  rise  of  7%  in  the 
index,  your  IS  1  million, 
earning  3%  interest  and 
linked,  will  have  grown  to 
IS  1523,000  after  6  months, 
providing  you  with  net  earnings 
of  IS  341,000  free  of  tax. 


To  take  advantage  of  the  'Save 
Today  -  Pay  Tomorrow1  program, 
just  pop  info  any  Israel  Oiscount 
Bank  or  Barclays  Discount  Bank 
branch,  or  phone  the  Discount 
Telebank  (03)637311  at  any 
time  between  8am  and  10pm 
for  full  details.  If  you're  already 
a  Discount  Telebank  subscriber, 
you  can  issue  telephone 
instructions  on  the  spot  for  your 
savings  account(s)  to  be 
opened,  and  your  earnings  will 
start  at  once. 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 
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THE  WEATHER 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


The  Samuel  and  Isabelle  Friedman 
Wing,  housing  the  Sanford  F.  Kuvin 
Centre  for  the  Stud)  of  Infectious 
and  Tropical  Diseases,  was 
dedicated  yesterday  at  the  Hebrew 
University-H  adassah  Medical 
School  in  Ein  Karem.  Present  were 
University  president  Avraham 
Harman,  vice-president  Bernard 
Cherrick.  Scientific  Attache  Dennis 
Jett  of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  Dr.  San¬ 
ford  Kuvin  of  Florida  and 
Jerusalem.  Kuvin  Centre  Chairman 
Prof.  Charles  Greenblatt. 
Protozoology  Department  head 
Prof.  Dan  Spira,  HMO  Director- 
General  Dr.  Shmuel  Penchas.  Dean 
of  Medical  Facu)t>  Prof.  Rami 
RahamimofT.  Mr.  Bernard  Bloom¬ 
field  of  Montreal,  staff  of  the  Kuvin 
Centre  and  invited  guests.  The 
Wing,  established-  by-  the  -  I  at* 
Samuel  and  Isabelle  Friedman -of 
Detroit  and  San  Francisco,  is 
situated  in  the  new  Lady  Davis 
Building. 


The  Jerusalem  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  yesterday  awarded  an  honorary 
membership  certificate  to  Meir 
Ben-Gur.  former  secretary-general 
of  the  Tel  Aviv  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  and  secretary  of  the  Israel  Press 
Council,  for  his  life-long  work  for 
the  cause  of  journalism  and  press 
freedom  in  Israel. 


DEPARTURES 


Prisons  Commissioner  Mordcehai 
Werxheimer.  lo  the  U.S..  to  atiend  an  inter¬ 
nal  ion  at  congress  on  prisons  and  a  convention 
on  prisoner  rehabilitation. 


SAFETY  FIRST.  —  The  Institute 
for  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention 
cautions  demobilized  reservists  to 
be  doubly  careful  when  returning  to 
work.  It  pointed  out  that  work  acci¬ 
dents  rose  by  31  per  cent  in  the  year 
following  the  Si.\  Day  War  and  11.5 
per  cent  in  the  year  after  the  Yom 
Kippur  War. 
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Saudis  ask  all  Arab  leaders 


Monday,  August  9,  1982  The  Jerusateiu  ^Fost  .  Page  TaYo': 


to  attend  ‘crucial’  summit 


RIYADH.  —  Saudi  Arabian  stale 
radio  yesterday  urged  all  Arab 
heads  of  state  to  personally  attend 
an  Arab  summit  conference,  ten¬ 
tatively  scheduled  for  next  week,  so 
that  certain  "crucial  decisions" 
could  be  taken  —  hinting  that  the 
eight-point  Fahd  Middle  East  peace 
plan  might  be  revived. 

The  radio,  in  its  main  political 
commentary,  also  said  there  is 
growing  consensus  "on  considering 
the  summit  as  a  resumption  of  the 
dialogue”  started  at  last 
November's  aborted  Arab  summit 
in  Fez.  Morocco. 

The  Fez  summit  was  adjourned 
after  one  session  because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  over  the  Saudi  eight-point 
proposal  for  Arab- Israeli  peace  — 
implying  eventual  pan-Arab 
recognition  of  Israel  —  advanced  by 
then  crown  prince  Fahd  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  radio  said  that,  unless  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  summit  is  “at  the  level 
of  decision-making."  and  unless 
decisions  are  actually  taken,  “future 
pan -Arab  action  may  be  paralyzed 
and  the  international  community 
may  abandon  us  for  good.” 

It  said  Saudi  Arabia  has  “a  great 
degree  of  confidence  and  op¬ 
timism"  that  the  projected  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  successfully. 

Arab  League  secretary-general 
Chadli  Klibi.  in  an  interview  with 


the  Saudi  newspaper  Oknz,  expres¬ 
sed  similar  optimism  and  said  that 
the  necessary  quorum  for  conven¬ 
ing  a  summit  has  already  been 
achieved.  He  did  not  go  into 
specifics,  however. 

Gulf  press  reports  say  eight  Arab 
countries  and  the  PLO  wish  the 
Arab  foreign  ministers  conference, 
scheduled  for  tomorrow  in  Tunis,  to 
decide  the  venue  of  the  proposed 
summit. 

The  eight  countries  are  Syria, 
Algeria,  North  Yemen,  South 
Yemen.  Somalia,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates.  Kuwait  and  Qatar. 

Five  other  countries  —  Saudi 
Arabia.  Jordan.  Bahrain.  Oman  and 
Djibouti  —  have  already  backed 
Moroccan  King  Hassan's  call  for 
convening  the  summit  in  Fez  as  a 
continuation  of  last  November's., 
parley,  these  reports  say. 

However.  Arab  diplomatic 
sources  in  the  Gulf  said  that  holding 
the  summit  in  Fez  could  create  a 
problem,  because  of  Morocco’s 
strained  relations  with  Libya  and 
Algeria. 

Morocco  led  a  group  of  19 
African  states  that  boycotted  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  sum¬ 
mit  in  Tripoli  because  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  Polisario  movement 
fighting  in  western  Sahara. 

The  meeting  has  been  held  up  for 
the  last  five  days  for  lack  of  a 
quorum.  (AP,  Reuter) 


Avraham  Burg  (right),  son  of  Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg,  Nahum 
Kvlinski  (centre)  and  Alon  Shemi  (left)  outside  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Office  in  Jerusalem  yesterday  morning.  The  three  presented  the  prime 
minister  with  a  petition,  signed  by  2,000  front-line  reserve  soldiers, 
calling  on  the  government  not  to  order  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  into 
West  Beirut,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  current  situation  for 
negotiations.  ,  (Rab&mim  Israeli) 


JORDAN-PLO 


BEGIN:  PLAN 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  Operation 
Peace  for  Galilee. 

Nobody,  he  said,  had  come 
forward  to  do  the  job  in  Beirut  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Israel  Defence  Forces. 

There  is  some  dissatisfaction  in 
Jerusalem  over  the  fact  that  :he 
Lebanese  Christian  Phalange, 
which  helps  give  a  picture  of 
developments  in  West  Beirut,  has 
allegedly  been  slanting  its  informa¬ 
tion  in  some  instances  providing  a 
very  selective  view.  The  Phalange 
has  done  its  best  to  influence  the 
responsible  ministers  here  tow  ards  a 
totally  pessimistic  view  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Habib  mission. 
Sharon’s  view  and  the  Phalange 
view  often  coincide. 

Sharon's  unprecedentedly  harsh 
words  about  Dillon  and  Habib  sent 
a  shock  wave  through  American  of¬ 
ficials  in  Washington  and  Tel  Aviv, 
it  is  understood. 

Their  shock  was  transmitted  to 
Begin  and  to  lower  echelons  in 
various  w  ays.  Sharon's  declarations 
were  labelled  "wholly  unwarranted 
and  untrue  accusations."  The  Post 
was  authoritatively  told. 

1  ''-When -the  Defence  Ministry  was- 
queried  late  Saturday  night  on  the 
nature  of  the  senior  source  who  is¬ 
sued  the  charges,  the  blame  was  laid 
at  the  door  of  an  official  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office.  The  Post 


checked  to  its  satisfaction  that  this 
official  was  not  involved. 

The  Prime  Minister  admitted  him 
yesterday  in  a  circuitous  way  that 
some  of  the  moves  made  by  the  IDF 
last  week  had  not  been  cleared  with 
hin  in  advance.  These  were  precise¬ 
ly  the  moves  last  week  that  alarmed 
President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
motivated  him  to  send  an  urgent 
personal  message  to  Begin. 

In  reply  to  a  comment  from 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  David  Levy, 
Begin  said:  “I  always  know 
everything  that  goes  on,  either 
beforehand  or  afterwards." 

Levy  asked  a  question  about  the 
taking  of  the  airport  and  of  the 
Ouzai  refugee  camp,  and  Interior 
Minister  Yosef  Burg  noted  sar¬ 
castically:  “Don’t  ask  too  many 
questions  or  you’ll  be  labelled  as 
weak-kneed."  (This  phrase  weak- 
kneed  had  been  used  in  one  of  the 
Friday  papers  by  one  of  the  Likud's 
most  uncritical  supporters.) 

The  Post  learned  that  some 
ministers  telephoned  Begin  late  on 
Saturday  night  to  ask  whether  he 
knew  of  “a  certain  development." 

Begin's  reply  was  not  available  to 
The  Post.  The  ministers  who  . phowd.. 
Begin  were  acting  on  information- 
they  had  received  from  a  large 
number  or  worried  Israeli  citizens, 
and  not  from  the  media  or  through 
official  channels. 


Sudan  accuses  Libya  of  subversion 


CAIRO  (UPl).  —  A  Sudanese  army 
genera)  announced  yesterday  the 
discovery  of  a  plan,  masterminded 
by  Libya  and  another  unnamed  ‘ 
African  country,  to  create  distur¬ 
bances  in  southern  Sudan,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  News  Agency  reported. 

In  a  Khartoum-datelined  dis¬ 
patch.  the  agency  said  Maj-Gen 
Seddik  el-Banna.  commander  of  the 
First  Infantry  Division,  announced 
that  his  troops  had  seized  leaflets 
urging  citizens  to  launch  an  armed 
revolution. 

The  leaders,  which  were  seized 
during  the  past  two  months  in 
southern  Sudan,  were  signed  by 
"the  Revolutionary  Arab-Sudanese 


Committees." 

El-Banna  blamed  the  scheme  on 
Libya  and  another  African  country 
that  he  declined  to  name,  the 
agency  said. 

Sudan  and  Libya  are  ruled  by 
rival  regimes,  and  Sudanese  Presi¬ 
dent  Jaafar  Numeiry  has  accused 
the  Libyan  government  on  previous 
occasions  of  trying  to  overthrow  his 
government. 


I  Continued  from  Page  One) 
Foreign  Minister  Kamal  Hassan  All 
said  in  Cairo  yesterday,  adding  that 
“all  reports  to  the  contrary  are  not 
true." 

Cairo  has  publicly  announced 
that  it  intends  turning  the  PLO's 
military  defeat  in  Lebanon  into  a 
political  victory.  This  would  ac¬ 
count  for  its  continued  insistence  on 
direct  linkage  between  a  solution  to 
the  crisis  in  Beirut  and  an  overall 
solution  to  the  Palestine  problem. 

Sudan,  which  appears  to  be  close¬ 
ly  coordinating  its  Lebanon  policy 
with  Egypt,  last  week  made  a  similar 
linkage  between  its  declared 
readiness  to  accept  PLO  evacuees 
from  Beirut  and  an  overall  settle¬ 
ment. 

For  all  that,  former  Lebanese 
prime  minister  Sa’eb  Salam  —  who 
has  been  acting  as  one  of  the  chief 
conduits  between  the  PLO  and 
Habib  —  insisted  yesterday  that  the 
question  of  a  haven  for  the  Beirut 
evacuees  was  not  a  major  one.  He 
asserted,  contrary  to  all  reports, 
that  Iraq  and  Sudan  had  agreed  to 
take  in  some  of  the  trapped  men. 
while  Damascus  had  agreed  to  har¬ 
bour  those  who  had  come  from 
Syria. 

Given  the  current  position  of  the 
Arab  states  most  dosely  associated  in 
recent  reports  with  a  solution  to  the 
crisis  in  Beirut  —  Salam's  optimism 
notwithstamfing  —  the  situation  could 
conceivably  arise  where  the  PLO 
agrees  to  all  of  Israel's  conditions  for- 
its  withdrawal  from  Beirut  but,  apart 
from  a  few  hundred  men  whom 
Jordan  has  agreed  to  accept,  will  have 
nowhere  to  go. 

This  could  place  Israel  in  a  difficult 
position,  as  Jerusalem. would  <2wiy.. 
find  -  it  difficult  to »  hold-  the  PLO  •• 
responsible  for  tbe  refusal  of  the  Arab  * 
states  to  take  in  its  trapped  forces. 

It  would  also  render  theoretical 
the  question  of  the  timing  of  the 
deployment  of  the  proposed  multi¬ 
national  peace-keeping  force  in 
Beirut.  Israel  continues  to  insist  that 
this  can  take  place  only  after  most  of 
the  PLO  forces  have  left  the 
Lebanese  capital. 

Nevertheless,  Habib  met  for  two 
hours  yesterday  in  Ba'abda  with 
U.S.  military  experts,  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  France  and  Italy  and 
Lebanese  Army  officers  to  discuss 
preparations  for  the  deployment  of 
the  proposed  force. 

"The  situation  is  approaching  a 
solution,"  Italian  ambassador 
Franco  Ottieri  told  reporters  - 


PHONE  TOKENS.  —  The  Knesset 
Finance  Committee  yesterday 
decided  to  raise  the  price  of  a 
telephone  token  to  IS  1.6. 


Opens  in  Jerusalem 
Despite  War  Tensions 


Despite  repeated  references  to  the  tense  situation  in  Lebanon  and  tbe 
absence  of  euest  speaker.  Minister  of  Education  Zevulun  Hammer, 


absence  of  guest  speaker.  Minister  of  Education  Zevulun  Hammer, 
who  was  attending  an  emergency  cabinet  meeting,  Emunah  Women 
of  America  opened  their  National  Convention  on  a  note  of  optimism  at 
the  Knesset. 

"We  want  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we,  the  Jewish  people, 
are  one.”  said  Pearl  Greene,  Chairman  of  America  Eraunah’s  Board, 
opening  the  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  Israel's  President  Yitzhak 
Navon.  Over  100  religious  Zionist  women,  representing  the  15,000 
members  in  the  U.S.,  came  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity  with  Israel 
and  to  carry  out  their  organization  business  in  Israel.  That  includes 
celebrating  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  of  Israel's  first  religious 
school  For  girls  for  dental  technology,  dedicating  a  child  care  center  in 
the  new  Judaean  Hills  town  of  Efrat,  and  an  Information  gathering 
tour  of  northern  settlements  and  Lebanon. 

Rabbanit  Zvia  Goren.  president  of  World  Emunah,  Mrs.  Tova 
Sanhedrai-Goldreich.  Chairman  of  Emunah-Israel  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Stera-Kattan,  of  Emunah's  executive  stressed  the  need  Tor  unity, 
cooperation  and  aiiva  in  limes  of  crises. 

Graduation  exercises  for  tbe  Harry  and  Bina  Appleman  School  of 
Dental  Technology  followed.  After  congratulating  the  new  graduates 
and  beseeching  them  “to  work  delicately  —  it  hurts.”  President 
Navon  turned  to  the  American  Women  and  urged  them  to  exercise  the 
privileges  of  their  unique  role  of  being  religious  Zionists,  and  to  use 
their  position  to  engage  non-Zionist  and  anti-Zionist  members  of  the 
religious  community’  in  a  dialogue  about  the  centrality  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  He  decried  the  declining  numbers  of  those  who  identify 
themselves  as  Jews  in  the  United  States,  and  pointed  out  that  more 
than  half  of  the  Jewish  children  in  America  "receive  no  Jewish 
education  at  all.” 

”1  call  on  Emunah  Women  to  fulfil  their  historical  role,  both  to  debate 
with  the  non  Zionists  and  to  propagate  the  urgency  and  need  of 
education  and  Jewish  consciousness,  to  prevent  assimilation  and 
alienation  of  the  Jewish  people." 

Mrs.  Hanna  Appleman  Goldberg,  daughter  of  benefactors  Harry  and 
Bina  Appleman,  presented  diplomas  to  the  modestly  dressed  young 
girls  who  have  completed  the  two  and  a  half  year  course  at  the 
Emunah  Community  College.  Among  the  graduates  were  new  olim 
from  Argentina.  Belgium.  Russia  Morocco.  Iran  and  the  United 
States.  Other  graduates  came  frt  .1  the  rural  villages  of  Hazor  and 
Kfar  Zeitim  near  Tiberias  and  nu.ny  other  settlements.  One  young 
woman,  Hannah  Rabinowitz,  was  represented  by  her  proud  parents. 
The  young  graduate  could  not  receive  her  diploma  herself  because 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  baby  girl  thaL  day. 

Barbara  Sofer 

( Communicated ) 


wejSco 


^  T 11/ 
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The  first  group  of  some  300  Jewish  volunteers  arrive  from  North  America  on  Friday  on  their  way 
to  work  at  and  help  guard  border  settlements  in  the  Golan  Heights  and  Galilee.  Volunteers  will 
receive  special  training  at  a  camp  set  up  by  tbe  Israel  Defence  Forces  alongside  the  Midresbet 
H  ago  Ian  field  school  near  Katzrin.  (M.  Dekel) 


IDF  PREPARES 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
piles  and  uar-ravaged  hospitals 
overflowing  with  casualties. 

"Every  doctor  f  speak  to  says 
every  possible  condition  for  an 
epidemic  is  now  present  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time,"  John 
Desalis,  regional  director  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  Beirut,  told  the  Associated 
Press. 

Diseases  such  as  scabies,  con¬ 
junctivitis,  gastroenteritis  and  diar¬ 
rhea  are  already  prevalent  among 
West  Beirut’s  residents,  he  added. 


Nous:  mission 
probing- arms  lise 


Mem  oriaJ  assembly^Ior 

Hebron  1929  victims 


BUDDHISTS.  —  Members  of 
Australia's  100,000-strong  Buddhist 
community  greeted  the  Dalai  Lama 
with  flowers  and  white  silk  scarves 
on  his  arrival  here  yesLerday  for  his 
first  Australian  lour. 


WASHINGTON  (UPI).  — 
Congressional  spokesmen  have 
denied  an  official  congressional 
delegation  is  in  Lebanon  monitoring 
possible  Israeli  violations  of  U.S. 
arms  sales  agreements. 

The  disavowal  came  after  a 
spokesman  for  a  group,  identifying 
itself  as  a  congressional  staff  delega¬ 
tion,  charged  Saturday  that  Israel 
used  a  U.S.-built  “vacuum  bomb" 
to  flatten  an  eight-storey  building  in 
West  Beirut. 

The  Pentagon  announced  yester¬ 
day  that  it  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  a  vacuum  bomb. 


HEBRON  (Itira).  —  Interior 
Minister  Yosef  Burg  represented 
the  government  yesterday  at  a 
memorial  assembly  for  the  67  Jews 
killed  in  the  Arab  massacre  here  in- 
1929. 

Hundreds  of  persons  attended  the 
meeting,  and  heard  Burg  declare 
that  Jewish  settlement  in  Hebron 
and  Kiryat  Arba.  shoul.d  be 
strengthened. 

(Burg’s  w  ife,  Rivka,  was  a  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  massacre.) 


TORA  LECTURES.  —  The  15th 
annual  yarhel  kalla  lectures  or 
Jerusalem’s  itry  Yeshiva  began  last 
week  on  the  subject  “The  Holiness 
of  Eretz  Yisrael.” 


Peres,  in 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent  / 

WASHINGTON.  —  Labour  Party 
Chairman  Shimon  Peres  defended 
Israel  government  : policy  .in 
Lebanon  when  he  .appeared  on. 
NBC  television’s  Meet  the  Press 
programme  yesterday.  .  . 


Peres  noted  that  Israel  had  held 
off  bombing  Beirut  for  eight  weeks 
to  enable  U.S.  special  envoy  Philip 


Habib  to  conduct .  negotiations^ 
Pcres  said  that.  ;  Israel:  was  paying  a 
“high  price’-  for  giving  Habib'  that; 

.  chance. 

,  Peres  said  that,  tbe  JPEG  Was  hot 
negotiating  in  good  faith,  and  that# ' 
Israel  were  ’  to  withdraw  io  the  "line.. 
-40- kilometres  north  of  its  border 
with  Lebanon,  the  latter  .country 
.  would  again  become  a.  centre  of 
world  terrorism.  ■  . 


Ex-Lebanese  premia:  most  PLO  to  Syria 


afterward.  “Together  with  our 
American  and  French  friends,  we 
are  making  preparations  for  the 
eventual  deployment  of  a  multi¬ 
national  force." 

Ottieri  said  the  deployment 
timetable  “depends  on  many  fac¬ 
tors,"  including  Habib’s  scheduled 
meeting  with  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  later  in  the  day. 

The  PLO  publicly  announced  for 
the  first  time  yesterday,  in  its  paper 
Falastin  a-Thawra.  that  it  had 
decided  to  withdraw  from  Beirut. 

“We  have  taken  the  decision  to 
pull  out  of  Beirut  militarily,"  the 
paper  told  its  readers  in  yesterday’s 
edition.  “The  possibility  of  the 
destruction  of  Beirut  over  the  beads 
of  half  a  million  Moslems...  is  no 
longer  just  a  possibility,  but  an  es¬ 
tablished  fart.” 

High-ranking  PLO  officials  were 
quoted  as  saying  that  Israel's  “in¬ 
discriminate  bombing'’  of  West 
Beirut  a  week  ago  and  again  on 
Wednesday  convinced  the  PLO 
they  could  no  longer  hope  to  hang 
on  in  Beirut. 

“That  was  the  message,”  a  top 
aide  to  PLO  chairman  Yasser 
Arafat  said  yesterday.  “They  were 
saying:  ‘We  will  destroy  Beirut’.” 

Coinciding  with  the  conviction 
that  Israel  will  stop  at  nothing  to  get 
the  PLO  out  of  West  Beirut  is  the 
growing  certainty  that  Israel  is  now 
determined  to  kill  the  organization's 
leaders. 

The  PLO  said  it  has  intelligence 
that  an  Israeli  warplane  bombed  an 
eight-storey  apartment  building  in 
West  Beirut  on  Saturday,  killing  as 
many  as  2S0  persons,  mostly 
refugees,  because  it  believed  Arafat 
jWas  in  the  building;  l 

*  It  says  a  new  kind  of  weapon  was 
-used  in  the  bombing  —  the  only 
bomb  attack  of  the  day  —  and  the 
PLO  is  now  trying  to  determine 
what  it  was. 

“There  was  no  explosion/’  said  a 
PLO  official  who  was  near  the 
building  at  the  moment  of  the  blast. 
“They  want  to  kill  the  leadership. 
Without  this  man,  Arafat,  the  PLO 
would  take  many  years  to  build 
again." 

A  close  PLO  collaborator  of 
Arafat’s  is  quoted  as  saying  yester¬ 
day  that  the  PLO  might  well  es¬ 
tablish  its  formal  headquarters  in 
Tunis,  seat  of  the  Arab  League.  Bui 
he  said  be  did  not  know  where 
Arafat  himself  would  go.  “You  can¬ 
not  ask  him  this,"  the  aide  said.  “It’s 
not  a  question.  It's  a  bomb.” 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent  . 

WASHINGTON.  —  Former 
Lebanese  Premier  Saeb  Salam  in  an 
ABC  interview  here  yesterday  that 
the  main  problem  now  in  the 
Lebanese  crisis  is  to  determine 
clearly  where  the  men  of  . the  PLO 
are  to  go.  He  said  that  it  was  now 
thought  that  most  of  them  would  go 
to  Syria,  and  the  rest  to  Jordah, 
Egypt  and  Iraq,  ■ 

There  is  now  a  race  on  between 
the  troika  of  Begin,  Sharon  and 
Shamir,  and  Philip  Habib,  Salam 
said.  The  Israeli  leaders  always  in¬ 
tended  to  kill  Habib's  mission, 
Salam  said. 

According  to  Salam,  Habib 
looked  more  confident  yesterday 
than  he  had  ever  done. 

Salam  supported  the  PLO’s  de¬ 
mand  that  the  proposed  inter¬ 
national  force  enter  Beirut' before 
the  organization  begins  its  evacua¬ 
tion.  But  now  he  said  there  is  a  conk 


promise  plan  for  *  -simuluneois  ..  . 
operation.  Habib  has  agreed  to  this,-  V  •: 
and  Salam  said  he  supposed:  that! 

.this  was  witii'  Israeli  consent..;  -  - . 

.  He  criticized  American,  support  ■  . : 

'  of  Israeli  scions  :and  said  that  the '  ' 
real  problem  was  the  Palestinian 
question,  which  shouhi.noi  be  con-  [ '  — 

sidered  “PLO  terrorism.'’  .  - 

S^am  dte^iim  Slia^u,:m  l948  '  ‘ 
murdered  UN  mediator  Count  Ber-j" ; 
nadotte  with'  his  own  hands  and  \  :•  \ 

Begin  was  directly  involved  in  the  '  J*  “SC1 
assault  mi  Dir  Yassin  and  the  blow-  IA  “ 
utg  up  of  die  King  David  Hotel;  and; 
saii  “Now  Shamir  and  Begin  talk' 
about  terrorism!” 

-He  was  appearing  on  the  same... 
programme  with  Shamir,  who-, 
reposted  on  bis  government's  deci-  ■" 
ston  of  yesterday  to  accept  the’. - 
Habib  proposal  far  stationing'  the  .  . 
international  force!. in  Beirut  after 
evacuation  of  most  of  the  terrorists  /• 
there.  - 


English  friends  of  Israel  rapTieirot  siege 


By  HYAM  CORNEY 
LONDON.  —  Two  veteran  friends 
of  Israel,  one  of  them  Jewish,  have 
come  out  with  strongly  criticaJ- 
st  ate  merits  on  I&raefs  policy  in 
Beirut. 

Peter  Shore,  Labour’s  shadow 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  has 
sent  a  cable  to  Prime  .  Minister 
Menacbem.  Begin  urging  him  to 
stop  “this  brutal  bombardment  of 
Beirut.”  Begin  had  “no  right  to-pur- 
sue  your  quarry,  the  PLO, 
regardless  of  whom  and ‘what  you 


■destroy."  What  Israel  was  doing  was 
“a  disgrace  to  the  cause  and  namg 
of  democratic  Israel.” 

Jew:  Ji  MP  Neville  San de Ison  has. 
resigned  as  -  vice-chairman  of .  the ^ 
Social  Democratic  Party  Friends  of 
Israel  group  because  /‘true -friends, r 
of  Israel  do  no  service  by  appearing’, 
tacitly,  to  acquiesce  in  the  assault  on- 
."Beirut.  Only  a  -fascist  mentality  ^ 
could  condone  the  remorseless 
bombardment  and  the  killing  and 
maiming  of  so  many  innocent 
•  civilians.”  -  ... 


PLO  supporter  for  Israel-PLO  recognition 


A  leading  West  Bank  supporter 
of  the  PLO  yesterday  called  for 
mutual  recognition  by  that 
organization  and  Israel.  Nablus 
municipal  councillor  Dr.  Hatem 
Abu  Ghazale  told  Kol  Yisrael 
English  News  reporter  Jerry 


Cfaeslbw  that'  Israel,  as  the  victor,' 
should  make  the  first  step. 

“It  depends  bn  Begin/’  said  Abu" 
Ghazale  in  the  radio' interview.  “A1 
real  leader  is  one  who  knows  how  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory.” 


Galei  Zahal  most-listened-to  radio  station 


Galei  Zahal,  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces  radio  station, .  is  the  most 
listened-to  station  during-Operation 
Peace  for  Galilee,  according  ter  a; 
listener  survey  by  the  Dahaf-firm, 
the  IDF  station  told  The  Jervsplem_ . 
Post 

Fifty  per  cent  of  those  queried 
said  they  listened  mainly  to  Galei 
Zahal  during  the  fighting;  26  per 
cent  answered  theSecond  Program¬ 


me,  9  die  Third  Programme,  2  per; - 
.  cent  the  First  Programme,  and  1  per 
cent  Abie  Nathan’s  Voice  of  Peace.  . 

-  The,  poll- also  found  that  Galei 
*  -Zahal  is  the,  qtost  listened  to  radid.'r 
station  m  ^acetrmrt  35j)er„ccm  i  o 
~  Galei  Zahal  compared  to  27'to  the  ' 
Second  Programme. 

The  pofl  was  taken  among  a 
representative  sampling  of  1,194 
urban  Jewish  adults. 


i - 


‘Massive  conversion’  to  solar  energy  seen 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  massive  conversion  by 
mankind  to  the  use  of  solar  energy 
is  virtually  inevitable,  and  the 
technological  breakthrough-  to 
make  this  possible "  could  come 
within  tbe  next  decade,  British 
Nobel  laureate  Sir  George  Porter 


-,  said  m  Jerusalem  yesterday. 

Porter  made  these  remarks  after 
.  delivering  the  opening  lecture  at  an', 
international  conference  on; 
photochemistry  and  solar  energy  ai 
tile  Hebrew  University. 

The  conference- is  attended  by 
over  150  researchers. 


BEGIN  OFFERS  DEAL 


(Ceotraoed  from  Page  One) 

Israeli  officials  described  as  “the 
package  deal  be  is  negotiating  with 
the  PLO.” 

The  reply,  officials  said,,  con¬ 
tained  “Israel’s  stand  on  various 
points,”  and  was  designed  to  make 
sure  that  Habib  knew  the  Israeii- 
para meters  before  committing 
himself  to  the  PLO.  . 


A  senior  official  said  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  heavy  IDF  pressure 
around  West  Beirut  last  week  ’ had 
influenced  the  PLO  to  declare  its 
readiness  to  leave.  However,,  he 
cautioned,  the  Arab  states  had  not 
yet  agreed  to  accept  most  of  them. 

Tbe  ministers  had  been  told  that 
Egypt  does  not  want  any  terrorists 
at  ail;  Syria  had  not  yet  offered  to 
accept  any;  Jordan  would  take  in 
only  its  own  nationals;  'and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  persuade 
Syria  to  deny  entry  totally  to  the 
PLO’  •  -; 

When  one  senior  official  was  asked 
what  the  govonment  would  do,  it  it 


were  proven  that  the  PLO  gemditely 
agreed  to  leave  lock,  stock  and  bar¬ 
rel,  but  had  no  haven  available,  be  / 
replied:  “We  have  not  overlooked 
that  contingency.  .We  dull  find 
answers.  They  can  always  lay  down 
their  aims  mid  go  into  a  prison  camp- 
nm  by- the-  IDF  or  the  Lebanese  Ar-: 

This  reply  seemed  to  ignore.- 
Israel’s  long-standing  ultimatum  * 
.that  “all  the  .PLO  must: get  out  of* 
Lebanon  entirely.” 

A  senior  -Western  diplomat  told  - 
The  Jerusalem  Port  Iasi  night  that,"- 
even  though. the  Arab  countries  had.' 
still  not  volunteered  enough  places  _  / 
for  the  PLO  members,  he  is  more  ; 
confident  than  ever  before  that 'the 
negotiations  would  succeed. 

A  top  Israeli  official  told  The 
Post.  “Personally,  our  position  is- 
not  at  all  hard-line  and  I  befieve 
Secretary  Shultz-  will-  understand  ;• 
us."  He  said;  “Habib  has  been  at  it  • 
for  40  days  and  we  hope  he’iPsuc-  ■ 
ceed.  If  we  had  no  faith  m  Habib,  : 
we  would  not  have  waited  so  long.”  ; . 


With  deep  sorrow 
we  announce  the  passing  of 


ANNIE  MAARSSIN 


The  funeral  was  held  yesterday, 
August  8,  1982. 


The  Beth  Joies  Management 


The  Government  press  Office 
mourns  the  passing  of 


AIM  D  RE  SCEMAMA 


and  sharas  the  gnef  of  ;tfie,fanjUy.: 
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Knesset  unit  paralysed 
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Post  -Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVLV.  ^-  Yet  another  meeting 
of  ihe  Knesset  Foreign-  Affairs  and" 
Defence  Commiuee  was  cancelled 
yesterday,  after  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  informed  committee 
members  that  hewouldbe  unable  to 
attend.  The.  committee  has  not  been . 
convened  for  the  past  10  days.  ‘  ' 
Defence  Ministry .  sources  ex¬ 
plained  that  Sharon  could  hot  keep . 
his  afternoon  date  witb  the  commit¬ 
tee  members,  because  Irt  ljad  to 
travel  to  Beirut  fora  meeting M4th 
U.S,  Special  Envoy  Philip  Habib, 
Committee  Chairman  EiiaJiu 
Ben-Etissar  {Likud)  said  that  the 
meeting  between  SJvaron  and  Habib 
was  of  utmost  importance  arid  must 
be  taken '  into  account. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  increasingly 
dissatisfied,  with: the  lack  of. 
reporting  to  the  “committee  by  the 


defence  establishment.  “We  should 
-have  had  a  meeting  much  earlier."' 
he  said. 

The  committee  was  to  have  met 

■  after  the  cabinet  session  Thursday, 
as  the  cabinet  convened  late  at 
night,  however,  the  committee  ses¬ 
sion  was  first  postponed  until  last 
‘.Friday,  but  it  became  apparent  that 
“neither  the  defence  minister  nor  the 

chief  of  staff  was  available  for  that 
.morning.  At  that  point,  the  session 

■  was  re-schcduled  for  yesterday, 
only  to  l>e  put  ofF  once  more.  It  is 
due  to  meet  this  morning,  not  for  its 
date  with  Sharon,  but  for  a  con¬ 
sultation  with  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir. 

:  The  Alignment  strongly  protested 
against  this  latest  postponement, 
and  demanded  an  urgent  Knesset 
plenary  session  “in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  commiuee  has  been  in  a 
state  of  paralysis  for  ten  days.** 


Alignment  Knesset  faction  chief 
Moshe  Shahal  said  yesterday  that 
his  party  “very  simply  wants  to 
know  what  the  government  is  doing 
now  that  we  are  in  effect  in  a  state 
of  an  ongoing  war  while  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  overlooked  and  ignored.” 
The  commiuee  should  be  in  session 
every  day  from  morning  to  night, 
continually  receiving  reports  from 
the  minister  of  defence,  said  Shahal. 

He  further  complained  that  the 
plenum  session  that  the  Alignment 
requested  had  been  postponed  by 
the  Knesset ‘speaker  till  Thursday, 
while  the  Alignment  had  intended 
the  debate  to  take  place  today.  On 
Thursday  the  Knesset  will  be  busy 
with  tax  legislation,  and  the  war  is¬ 
sues  the  Alignment  wishes  debated 
would  have  to  share  time  with  the 
complicated  fiscal  questions  already 
on  the  agenda. 


Roadside  rest  stations 
will  dose  down— no  money 


TEL  AVIV.  —  Six  roadside  rest  sta¬ 
tions,  the  purpose  of -which  is  to 
help  prevent  road  accidents,  wQl 
close  this  week  for  lack  of  rabney, 
Moshe  Amirairi,  director  of  the' 
safety  administration  in  the  Tran¬ 
sport  Ministry,  announced  here 
yesterday. 

Amiram  said  he  had  requested 
1S4S  million  to  continue  the  “Peace 
on  Lhe  Roads”  campaign  of  which 
the  rest  stations  were  a  part,1  but  the 
request  was  turned  down  by  the 
Finance  Ministry. 

"Our  purpose,3’  Amiram  said, 
“was  to  help  driven  rest  so  they 
would  be  alert  when  they  got  back 
on  the  road.  Some  stations  had  beds 
and  washing  facilities,  all  had  can¬ 


dies  for  quick  energy  and  infor¬ 
mational  material.” 

Edith  Koltai,  secretary  of  the 
Menashe  regional  council,  said  it 
cost  about  IS20,000  a  day  to  run  thq 
stations  —  situated  in  Beersheba, 
Kiryat  Gat,  Kiryat  Malachi, 
Netanya,  the  Menashe  area  and 
Acre.  The  Ministry  of  Transport 
gave  each  station  a  total  of  IS14,000 
in.  a  one-time  grant.  “We  would 
have  continued  on  a  perhaps  smal¬ 
ler  scale  if  the  Ministry  had  given  us 
another  little  bit  and  had  made  us 
feel  the  stations  were  important,” 
she  said. 

Amiram  said  he  hopes  money  will 
be  found  at  the  last  minute  to  con¬ 
tinue  die  campaign. 


Ministry  section  to  foster  ecumenism 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
the  Religious  Affairs  Ministry 
has  set  up  a  new  department  to 
coordinate  its.  activities  for  non- 
Jews. 

The  ministry  has  separate  depart¬ 
ments  for  Christians.  Moslems  and 
Druse.  The  new  department,  which 
is  to  be  headed  by  Dr.  Nissim  Dana, 


until  now  the  head  of  the  Druse 
department,  will  try  to  encourage 
inter-religious  dialogue  and  to  en¬ 
courage.  visits  to  Israel  by  religious 
leaders. 

It  will  also  try  to  work  in  Judea, 
Samaria  and  the  Gaza  District, 
through  the  civil  administration 
there. 


Gov’t  committees  named  for  science,  refugees 

Patt,  Zipori,  Corfu,  Shostak,  and 
Sharon. 

The  ministerial  committee  to  for¬ 
mulate  principles  and  ways  for  striv¬ 
ing  the  Middle  East  refugee 
problem  by  resettlement  will  be 
headed  by  Minister  without  Port- 
.  folio  Mordechai  Ben-Porat  and  in¬ 
cludes  ministers  Levy,  Meridor. 
Nc*fcfnaiV,  tort  Nksim.  • 


The  government  yesterday  an¬ 
nounced  the  make-up  of  two  new 
ministerial  committees. 

A  committee  for  science  and 
technology  was  established  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Minister  of 
Science  and  Development  Yuval 
Ne’eman  and  includes  mhnsters 
l»7an, .  Aridoiy  Ehrlich,  Berman, . 
H  am  mcr .  Levy,  Mbda’i,  MeridbK  ^ 


Shapira  to  head  Bank  of  Israel  advisers 


Jerusalem  Port  Reporter  . 

The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
the  appointment  of  MK  Avraham 
Shapira  as  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Bank  of  Israel.  He 
succeeds  Prof.  Haim  Barka’i.  who  is 
going  abroad  on  a  sabbatical  leave. 


Shapira,  owner  of  lhe  Carmel 
carpet  factory,  is  leader  of  the 
Agudat  Yisrad  Knesset  faction  and 
chairman  of  the  coalition  executive. 
He  is  now  expected  to  resign  the  lat¬ 
ter  post  in  favour  of  the  Likud's 
Ronnie  Mflo.  as  originally  agreed. 


Today’s  Knesset  debate  postponed  till  Thursday 


Jerusalem  Port  Staff 
Knesset  Speaker  M.enachem 
Savidor  has  decided  to  postpone  the 
__  plenary  session  scheduled  for  today 
and  hold  h  on  Thursday,  to  allow 
the  Finance  Committee  tocomplete. 
hearings  on  the  government's  lax 
..  bill  (“Taxation  Under  Inflationary 


Conditions"). 

On  Thursday  two  session  are  to 
be  held:  a  debate  at  10  a.m.  on  an 
urgent  Alignment  motion  for  the 
agenda  dealing  with  the  war  in 
Lebanon,  followed  by  a  discussion 
on  pre-school  education;  and  a  2 
p.m.  debate  on  the  tax  bill. 


Four  new  settlements  approved  in  Judea 


Four  new  settlements  were 
yesterday,  approved 'by  the  joint 
eommitie  -  on  settlement  of .  the 
govern menl  and  the  World  Zionist 
Organization,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  deputy-Prune  Minister 
Simha  Ehrlich.  They  are  Beiar. 
Nuhalim  and  Daniel,  in  the  Etzion 
Blue  area  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 


Tekoa-Gimmel,  near  Herodion 
southeast  of  Bethlehem. 

The  committee  also  co-opted 
Science  and  Development  Minister 
Yuval  Ne’eman  as  vice-chairman 
and  approved  the  Golan  develop¬ 
ment  project  known  as  “Two 
Mvriads  More  to  the  Golan.” 


l'OTO.  —  Because  no.  one  picked 
the  correct  outcome  of  -1 3-  or  12 
names  in  this  week's  Toto,  a  prize  of 
IS 24. 840  was  awarded  to  each  of 
eighi  persons  who  picked  II  win¬ 
ners. 


UNIVERSITIES.  —  The  country’s 
universities  have  delayed  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  coming  academic  year,  in 
consideration  of  the  extended  call¬ 
up  of  reservists.  Each  institution  will 
annouo'ce  when  its  classes  will 
begin. 


IDF  chaplaincy  buries 
enemy  dead  in  Lebanon 

NABATIYA  (Itim).  —  Special 
detatchements  of  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  chaplaincy  have 
been  busy  in  recent  weeks  with  the 
burial  erf  enemy  dead  in  Lebanon. 

Where  possible,  the  remains  of 
Syrian  soldiers  and  PLO  men  are 
identified  and  full  details  of  the 
burial  recorded. 

In  the  event  of  an  agreement, 
Syrian  soldiers  will  be  able.to  be 
reburied  in  Syria,  and  the  families  or 
PLO  dead  will  be  able  to  visit  the 
graves  of  their  relatives. 


Maronite  gravestones 
desecrated  in  Bir’im 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
SAFAD.  —  Police  here  have 
opened  an  investigation  into  the 
desecration  of  the  Maronite 
cemetery  in  Bir’im.  Officials  of  the 
Ikrit-Bir’im  Committee  complained 
to  police  yesterday  that,  when  they 
arrived  to  visit  family  graves,  they 
found  that  vandals  had  overturned 
the  headstones. 

The  Maronite  residents  of  Bir’im 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  residents 
of  neighbouring  Ikrit  were  evicted 
by  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  during 
the  1948  War  of  Independence.  Last 
December  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  rejected  a  petition  by  Ikrit 
villagers  asking  permission  to  return 
to  the  abandoned  border  village, 
saying  that  the  security  situation 
with  Lebanon  did  not  allow  it. 


Telegram  from  Arafat 
to  Teace  Now5  alleged 

By  IGAL  BICHCOV 
Jerusalem  Part  Reporter 
jHEf&LFYft:  — ,Aii  activist  in  the 
Citizens  for  Strengthening  Israel 
movement  has  circulated  the  fac¬ 
simile  of  a  telegram  that  he  asserted 
was  sent  by  Yasser  Arafat  to  the 
Peace  Now  movement  in  Israel  call¬ 
ing  on  Lbem  to  “step  up  their  efforts 
to  break  the  spiriL  of  the  Israeli  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  army.” 

The  activist.  Menahem  Raz,  said 
that  he  was  given  the  telegram  by 
someone  he  refused  to  identify.  He 
said  that  the  copy  he  distributed  is 
an  accurate  translation  of  a 
telegram  that  was  actually  sent  by 
Arafat.  The  Citizens  for  Strengthen¬ 
ing  Israel  movement  questioned  the 
document’s  authenticity. 


American  Jewish  singles 
come  for  deliberations 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

Some  250  unmarried  American 
Jews  arrived  in  Jerusalem  yesterday 
for  a  two-week  Singles  Convention 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

The  gathering,  the  fifth  annual 
one.  will  include  meetings  with 
Israeli  officials,  panel  discussions 
with  angle  Israelis  of  the  same  age 
and  interests  and  tours  around  the 
country.  They  will  also  tour 
southern  Lebanon.  Delegates  range 
in  age  from  21  to  39,  and  include 
students,  lawyers,  computer 
programmers,  physical  therapists, 
social  workers,  teachers,  secretaries 
and  accountants. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Tel  Aviv  and  Central  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Build  Your  Home  Plot  in  Hod  Hasharon 
Tender  No.  TA/82/45 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  lease  of  a  plot  for  the  construction  of  two 
^  Senegal  aute  of  publication  of  the  tender  are  as  follows: 
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Tei  Aviv  and  Central  District 

Bid  for  Lease  of  2  Plate  for  owner  occupier  Construction  in  Hamat  Hasharon 

Tender  No.  TA/B2/46 

The  Israel,  lauds  Atifflinistratica  invites  bids  for  the  lease  of  plots  for  the  construction  of  a 
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4  Eilat  policeman  to  court 
for  brutalizing  Arab  workers 


American  film  star  Kirk  Douglas  visits  a  wounded  soldier  at  Hadassah 
Hospital  in  Jerusalem  yesterday.  (Rahamim  Israeli) 

Kirk  Douglas  here  to  make  new  film 


By  MICHAL  YUD ELMAN 
Jensalera  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  American  actor  Kirk 
Douglas  arrived  here  yesterday  to 
star  in  Remembrance  of  Love,  a  film 
about  Holocaust  survivors  who 
meet  in  Israel. 

Dapper  in  a  white  mustache 
grown  especially  for  this  role, 
Douglas'  told  reporters  at  a  press 
conference  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  that 
this  was  to  be  the  fourth  movie  he 
would  be  shooting  in  Israel. 

The  movie,  which  will  be  filmed 
in  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  Caesarea 
and  elsewhere  over  the  next  few 


weeks,  will  also  feature  Pam 
Dauber  as  Douglas’  daughter  and 
Israeli  actress  Hava  Eden. 

Douglas  starred  in  Michael 
Blankfort’s  The  Juggler,  made  here, 
about  30  years  ago. 

Douglas,  who  is  Jewish,  reported 
that  he  had  visited  wounded  Israeli. 
Lebanese  and  Syrian  soldiers  at  Tel 
Hashomer  Hospital  and  was  pleased 
to  see  they  were  all  receiving  the 
same  treatment.  He  said  he  had  no 
plans  to  visit  Lebanon,  but  he  hoped 
the  Israelis  could  negotiate 
peacefully  with  the  Palestinians 
towards  a  solution  in  Lebanon  and 
an  end  to  terrorism. 


Bonds  ‘founders’  arrive  on  emergency  mission 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Thirty-four  Israel  Bond  leaders 
arrived  yesterday  for  a  four-day 
mission  as  guests  of  the  government 
to  confer  with  Prime  Minister 
Menachera  Begin  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  and  to  study  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  war  in  Lebanon  on 
Israel's  economy. 

Heading  the  “Founders 
Emergency  Delegation”  are  David 
Hermelin  of  Detroit  and  Rabbi  Dr. 
Leon  Kronisn  of  Miami,  co- 


chairmen  of  the  Bonds  campaign, 
and  Yitzhak  Rager,  Bonds  presi¬ 
dent 

The  group  comprises  leaders 
from  18  major  Jewish  communities 
in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Europe.  All 
participants  have  committed 
themselves  to  buy  a  minimum  of 
$100,000  in  Israel  Bonds  to  help 
start  building  the  Mediterranean- 
Dead  Sea  canal  project,  for  which 
they  are  known  as  'Canal 
Founders.’ 


Folklore  troupes  to  give  extra  performances 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA. ' —  The  fifth  International 
Folklore  Festival,  which  ended  here 
Saturday  night,  has  proven  so  pop¬ 
ular  that  three  of  the  troupes  — 
from  Italy,  France  and  Portugal  — 


Kiryat  Ata  workers 
end  three-week  strike 

KIRYAT  ATA.  —  This  town’s 
municipal  employees,  who  have 
been  on  strike  for  three  weeks  after 
failing  to  receive  their  June  wages, 
are  due  to  return  -  to  work  today:  - 
Mdyor  Nathan-  Shprrtrer  said'  the  ' 
June  salaries '  were  received  from 
the  Interior  Ministry  on  Friday  and 
the  July  wages  are  expected  today. 


have  agreed  to  stay  in  Israel  to  give 
an  additional  performance  tomor¬ 
row  night  at  the  Haifa  Auditorium. 

Two  groups  from  Scotland  are 
also  expected  to  give  special  perfor¬ 
mances  at  the  kibbutzim  where  they 
are  staying:  the  pipe  band  at  Nahal 
Oz  and  the  dance  troupe  at  Ein 
Hamifraiz. 

The  final  programme  of  the 
week-long  festival  was  watched  by 
more  than  2,500  people  at  the 
Romema  Sports  Palace,  with  many 
members  of  the  audience  joining 
the  dancers  on  stage.  The  next 
festival  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
two  years. 


By  JEFFREY  HELLER 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  Four  Eilat  policemen 
will  be  brought  before  a  disciplinary 
court  on  charges  of  brutality  against 
Arab  construction  workers,  a  police 
source  said  yesterday. 

The  source  said  two  police  of¬ 
ficers  were  sent  to  Eilat  recently  to 
investigate  allegations  of  such 
brutality  and  recommended  that  the 
four  be  tried.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  when  the  trial  would  take 
place. 

The  incident  in  question  related 
to  a  police  raid  on  the  Arabs*  shanty 
town  after  the  rape  of  a  woman 
tourist  recently.  In  a  re-enactment 
of  the  raid  which  appeared  in  a 


television  report  Friday,  Arab 
workers  alleged  that  police,  looking 
for  a  suspect  in  the  case,  forced 
them  to  commit  sodomy  on  each 
other  in  one  of  the  dwellings. 

In  a  radio  interview,  Binyamin 
Gur-Arye,  the  Prime  Minister’s  ad¬ 
viser  on  Arab  affairs,  said  he 
believed  the  present  “explosive 
situation"  in  the  Red  Sea  resort 
town  stemmed  from  the  lack  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  housing  and  recreational 
facilities  for  the  .Arab  workers. 

Gur-Arye,  saying  he  was 

‘■shocked"  by  lhe  TV  report,  asserted 

that  the  expressions  of  prejudice 
against  the  Arabs  in  Eilat  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  public 
at  large. 


IDF  confirms  that  Phalange 
soldiers  killed  three  Druse 


By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
METULLA.  —  A  Druse  woman 
and  two  of  her  sons  were  killed  in  a 
violent  clash  between  the  soldiers  of 
Bashir  Jemayel’s  Phalange  militia 
and  Druse  civilians,  it  was  reported 
yesterday  by  Israeli  Druse  who 
visited  Lebanon.  They  said  that  the 
incident  took  place  near  the  town  of 
Bhamdoun  in  the  Shouf  Mountains 
last  Thursday. 

Israel  Defence  Forces  sources 
confirm  the  report. 

There  have  also  been  serious  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  coastal  city  of  Sidon 
between  local  residents  and  the 
Phalange.  On  Saturday,  in  what  was 
reportedly  the  settling  of  old  scores, 
groups  of  outside  Phalange 
militiamen  kidnapped  several 
persons  from  their  homes. 

In  Miaomia  near  Sidon, 
Phalangists  seized  several  houses  of 
Palestinian  refugees.  Men  of  Major 
Sa’ad  Haddad's  Christian  militia 


and  the  IDF  succeeded  in 
separating  the  two  sides,  but  tension 
remains  high. 

The  Israeli  Druse  who  recently 
visited  Lebanon  say  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  their  cbireiigionists  there  is 
deteriorating.  Phalange  soldiers, 
they  say,  continue  to  put  up 
roadblocks  in  Druse  areas,  to  con¬ 
duct  searches  and  to  threaten  peo¬ 
ple.  During  the  last  week,  according 
to  these  sources,  Phalangists  have 
kidnapped  several  Druse. 

These  reports  are  causing  much 
agitation  among  Israeli  Druse. 
Yesterday,  a  group  of  Israeli  Druse 
notables  and  academics  met  in 
l/sfiya  in  Galilee  to  discuss  the 
situation.  They  called  on  the  Israeli 
government  to  protect  the 
Lebanese  Druse  from  a  Phalangisl 
massacre  and  demanded  that  the 
government  slate  unequivocally 
that  it  does  not  support  the 
Phalange  actions. 


Newcomers  organize  lifts  for  soldiers 


Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Six  minibuses  and 
five  private  cars  will  travel  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Metulla  and  back  today 
providing  rides  to  soldiers  going  to 
and  from  the  front. 

The  project,  called  “from  olim  to 
soldiers  with  love,’*was  organized  by 
the  Ministry  of  Immigrant  Absorp¬ 


tion  at  the  request  of  new  olim.  In 
addition  to  taking  the  day  off  from 
work  today,  they  have  rented  the 
minibuses  at  their  own  expense,  and 
are  providing  cakes  and  other 
refreshments  for  the  soldier/pas¬ 
sengers. 

Another  group  of  olim  did  Lhe 
same  thine  one  Fridav  last  month. 


Tel  Aviv  Cinematheque  damaged  second  time 

Garbus  discovered  when  he  came  to 
work  yesterday  morning  that 
someone  had  cut  the  screen  in  two 
over  the  weekend,  causing  IS60.000 
damage. 


TEL  AVIV.  —  Deliberate  damage 
has  been  done  to  equipment  in  the 
Cinematheque  here,  for  the  second 
time  in  a  week,  police  say. 
Cinematheque  manager  Alon 


New  old  Jaffa,  to 
mark  20th  birthday 

By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  A  series  of  celebra¬ 
tions  beginning  on  August  14  will 
mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  ancient  Jaffa,  it  was 
announced  here  yesterday. 

At  present,  none  of  the  10 
restaurants  operating  in  ancient  Jaf¬ 
fa  is  kosher,  the  director  general  of 
the  Company  for  Developing  An¬ 
cient  Jaffa,  Nisan  Sh'aJlieL,  said.  He 
added  that  the  company  is  building 
one  at  its  own  expense,  to  be  leased 
on  condition  that  it  be  kept  kosher. 

Singer  Avi  Toledano  will  host  the 
opening  performance  of  the 
celebrations,  at  which  Tourism 
Minister  Avraham  Sharir  and  Tel 
Aviv  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat  will  be 
present. 


Moshe  Bartov  named 
head  of  state  revenues 

The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
the  appointment  of  Moshe  Bartov 
as  director  the  the  State  Revenue 
Administration.  Bartov  was  most 
recently  director  of  the  Airports 
Authority.  Bartov,  43  and  a  native 
of  Israel,  is  a  reserve  lat-aluf 
(brigadier-general),  having  risen  to 
the  post  of  air  force  chief  ctf  opera¬ 
tions. 


IMMUNITY.  —  A  chair  in  cancer 
research  endowed  by  Harriet  B.  and 
the  late  Harold  S.  Brady  of  Chicago 
was  established  at  the  Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science  in  Rehovot.  The 
chair  is ‘held  by  Prof:  Amieia 
Globerson,  who  will  do  research  on 
the  effects  of  age  on  the  body's  im¬ 
mune  system. 
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Spend  every  morning  with  us 

1 3  months  a  year! 


You  can  subscribe  to  The  Jerusalem  Post  for  13  months  this  year,  starting  now.  When 
you  start  —  or  renew  —  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Jerusalem  Post  during  August. 
1982.  you'll  get  the  newspaper  for  a  thirteenth  month  as  well,  at  no  extra  charge.  Home 
delivery  for  all  1 3  months  is  on  the  house.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  daily  paper  over  coffee, 
or  on  the  way  to  work,  without  having  to  run  to  the  newsstand. 

And  have  a  night  on  the  town,  too 

If  you  order  your  year  s  subscription  before  August  17.  you'll  also  automatically  be 
entered  in  a  lottery  for  one  of  fifty  pairs  of  tickets  to  the  Israel  Festival  performance  of 
your  choice. 


A  year's  subscription  to  The  Jerusalem  Post, 
including  your  free  thirteenth  month,  costs  IS 
3560.  Any  price  increase  during  the  term  of 
your  subscription  will  be  absorbed  by  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  This  offer  will  be  honoured,  on 
the  coupon  below,  through  August  31.  1982. 

Entries  to  the  "Night  on  the  Town"  lottery  for 
Israel  Festival  tickets  must  be  received  by  The 
Jerusalem  Post  on  or  before  August  17. 
Winners  will  be  selected  at  random  by  a 
computer  on  August  19.  in  the  presence  of 
representatives  of  the  Israel  Festival,  The 
Jerusalem  Post  and  its  legal-  representatives. 
Staff  members  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  the 


Israel  Festival  or  their  immediate  families  are 
not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  lottery. 
Names  and  addresses  of  the  Fifty  lottery 
winners  will  be  published  in  The  Jerusalem 
Post  on  August  20.  1982.  Winners  will  also  be 
notified  by  mail  or  telephone;  they  will  then  be 
free  to  make  reservations  for  the  performance 
of  their  choice,  depending  on  available  space. 
Please  complete  the  coupon  below,  and  send  it 
to  us  with  your  cheque.  Lottery  entries  will  be 
accepted  on  this  coupon  only. 

Payment  may  also  be  submitted  at  The 
Jerusalem  Post  offices  in  Tel  Aviv  (11 
CarJebsch  St.)  or  Haifa  (16  Nordau  St). 
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Ankara  terrorists  came  from  Syria 


BRING  SOME  SUNSHINE 
INTO  YOUR  HOME 

Before  deciding  on  buying  that 
new  dinner  service  or  coffee  set, 
drop  in  at  1NTIRA  and  have  a 
look  at  their  vast  selection  of 
new  1983  designs  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia  and  England.  Ceramics 
and  enamel  ware,  glassware 
from  Finland,  coffee  percolators, 
storage  jars  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  desirable  gift  items.  IN- 
T1RA.  27  KEREN  KAYEMET. 
REH AVIA.  Tel  02-639770. 
Hours  9  —  1.4  —  7  Fridays  till 
2  p.m.  Closed  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon.  As  an  importer.  Intira  of¬ 
fers  trade  terms  for  out  of  town 
stores. 


SUMMER  TIME  SPECIALS, 
white  outside  covers  to  keep 
your  car  cool,  cool  seat  back 
rests,  seat  covers,  shades  (roller 
or  Venetian  types)  for  front  and 
back  windows,  luggage  racks 
plus  a  fantastic  range  of  car 
accessories,  steering  wheel 
locks,  polishes  etc.  We  also 
supply  by  mail.  SOLOMON'S 
CAR  ACCESSORIES.  24 
REHOV  AGRON  Down  the 
street  from  the  American 
Consulate.  Tel.  02-248925. 


T-SHIRTS 


PRINT  RUSH  ORDERS 
FOR  YOUTH'S  TOUR 
LHY 

WEDDINGS, 
BARMHZVAHS  ETC: 

Whatever  your  choice,  ydu.can^' 
let  everyone  know  by  weaning  it,,, 
on  a  T-shirt  by  LORD  KITSCH. 
We.  at  LORD  KITSCH,  can  print 
your  very  own  T-shirt,  with  your 
own  design,  badge,  slogan  or 
whatever  in  a  variety  of  colours 
and  sizes,  in  quantities  of  1 '  to 
1 0.000  in  48  hours.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs.  tour  groups,  a 
speciality.  Remember,  when 
you  buy  from  us  you're  buying 
from  the  manufacturer.  Drop  in 
at  one  of  our  stores  or  contact 
the  factory  direct.  We  also  make 
bags,  hats,  buttons  and  badges, 
aprons,  window  stickers,  etc. 
We  have  the  largest  selection  of 
T-shirts  in  the  Middle  East. 
LORD  KITSCH.  Kikar  Zion  {The 
Yellow  Shop),  and  14  Ben  Hide), 
and  the  Givat  Shaul  factory.  Tel. 
02-537905.  And  at  The  New 
Tourist  Centre,  Eilat 


STARTLING 
REDUCTIONS  I 
is  the  name  of  ■ 
the  game  for  a 

wide  range  of  UXTUOflA 
CANAAN  ladies  1982  summer 
fashions  at  KIBBUTZ  TZORA. 
near  Beit  Shemesh.  Drop  by  and 
view  their  collection  of  dresses, 
blouses,  skirts  and  trousers. 
Also  a  delightful  selection  of 
children’s  wear  and  original 
hand  made  dolls.  OPEN  SEVEN 
DAYS  A  WEEK.  10  a.m.  till  4 
p.m.  Fridays  till  noon. 
VISA/ISRACARD  accepted 
KJBBUTZ  TZORA.  near  Beit 
Shemesh.  Tel.  02-911981 


ONLY 

THE 

BEST 


For  45  years.  NOHIUT's 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites.  If 
you're  looking  for  a  reliable 
store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a  visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  floors  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a  must. 
There  are  special  discoums  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
Plenty  of  interesting  new 
imports  from  Scandinavia. 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE.  4 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA  ST. 
Tel  02-224064. 


THE  INSIDETRACK 

is  an  aid  to  the  discriminating 
consumer.  Whether  a  small 
business,  a  large  enterprise,  a 
special  service  or  a  distinctive 
product,  advertising  in  this 
column  brings  positive  results. 
Interested?  Then  ring  Ray 
Bernard  at  02-528181. 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


HIGH  INTEREST 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
ACCOUNTS. 

FREELY  CONVERTIBLE 

Bank  Leumi.  Israel's  first  and 
largest  bank  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary  resi¬ 
dents.  and  new  immigrants  at 
Bank  Leumr's  Jerusalem  Tourist 
Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa  Rd. 
Open  a  Time  Deposit  account  in 
any  foreign  currency,  receive 
maximum  interest  (tax  free  in 
Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David.  Plaza.  Hilton.  Ramada- 
Shalom.  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  to  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  Israel 
Bonds,  handles  checking  and 
securities  accounts,  property 
and  business  deals,  withdrawals 
by  mail  or  telex  and  provides 
many  other  facilities  that  you 
expect  from  one  of  the  world's 
top  banks.  Our  English  speaking 
multi-lingual  tellers  are  at  your 
sen/ice  also  in  our  Tel  Aviv 
Tourist  Centre.  130  Ben  Yehuda 
Street.  Tel.  (03)  229231  and  at 
Tel  Aviv's  major  hotels  along 
the  sea  front.  Why  not  drop  in 
for  details: 

BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

Tel  227471/2/3/4. 
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7,°  mesi  lat-yesHarina ,  : 
tel:  248536,  Jerusalem 


□nRim 


25%  OFF  1983  MODELS 
OF  GBRAREN’S  FURNITURE 

It  will  soon  be  back  to  school 
and  families  who  care  are 
thinking  about  re-doing  the  kids’ 
rooms.  Before  you  decide  take  a 
trip  to  a  RIM  store  and  view 
their  wonderful  collection  of 
modular  youth  and  children's 
furniture  with  the  new  1983 
European  look.  They've  comfor¬ 
table  beds  with  storage 
drawers,  (round  comers  to  avoid 
bruises),  work  desks,  library 
shelving  units,  a  variety  of  cup¬ 
boards  and  more.  The  “build  as 
they  grow”  modular  units 
enable  you  to  extend  the  com¬ 
binations  as  your  need  arises. 
And  remember,  all  RIM  fur¬ 
niture  comes  with  their  renow¬ 
ned  5  year  guarantee.  See  for 
yourself  at  any  RIM  store,  and 
best  of  all  there's  a  25%  special 
introductory  reduction  for  the 
next  three  weeks.  You’re  sure 
with  RIM. 


THE  ANSWER  /fejHgiv 
IS  “PIEFORT,  (ipCj) 
FROM  ISRAEL”^^ 

Looking  for  that  special  gift 
from  Israel?  As  a  birthday 
present:  to  take  to  relatives  in 
England;  to  business  associates 
in  the  US;  or  as  a  memento  of  a 
holiday  tour  of  the  Holy  Land. 
May  we  suggest  Israel's  1982 
PIEFORT  MINTSET.  Prized  by 
all.  PIEFORT  coins  are  minted 
on  double  thickness  metal  from 
new  fine-cut  dies  and  are 
produced  under  stringent 
quality  control  systems. 
Destined  to  become  a 
collector's  item,  the  1982  set  of 
six,  commemorating  Israel's 
34th  Anniversary,  is  mounted 
within  a  transparent  display 
card  for  convenient  viewing  and 
Storage.  A  winner  at  only  S1 1. 
Take  home  a  few^from  Israel 
from  Topaz  121  DizengofftA; 
Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashachar: 
Israel  Coins  Nachtat  Binyamin 
59  TA;  Stanek  Jerusalem 
Hilton,  Tel  Aviv  Hilton;  Tape 
Tours  Massada;  Mitzpeh  Rosh 
Hanikra;  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat;  Hamatzliah  24  Derech 
Yafo  Haifa;  Pur  Haifa  B  Herzl 
Haifa;  The  Israel  Museum; 
Israel  Government  Coins  & 
Medals  5  Ahad  Ha'am 
Jerusalem,  3  Mendele  Tel  Aviv. 


^  Open  at 
^|oh-  lunch  time 

wCHTi  serve  yon 

Open  8.30  a.m.-6.30  p.m.  every 
day  and  8.30  a.m.- 1.00  p.m. 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Package 
to  Paris  $385  including  round 
trip  flight.  7  nights  in  a  3-star 
hotel  b.  and  b.  plus  1  week  car 
rental,  unlimited  mileage. 
Manchester  return  $420;  Lon¬ 
don  return  only  S333;  New 
York  S799:  South  Africa.  12 
unlinked  payments.  S977. 
Thinking  of  Eilat,  hotels  or  car 
rental?  Come  on  in.  ZION 
TOURS.  23  Hillel  St  (next  to 
Shammai  St  Post  Office)  New 
Phone  numbers  02- 
233326/7/8. 


END  OF  SEASON  SALE  AT 


Dresses,  shirts,  blouses  and 
maternity  clothes  from  some  of 
the  finest  fashion  houses  in 
London.  Paris,  T el  Aviv  and  New 
York  at  greatly  reduced  prices  at 
BENJIE'S  end  of  season  super 
sale.  Buy  two  dresses  at  the 
special  sale  price  and  you’ll  get 
a  IS 500  ceredit  to  be  used  on 
any  purchase  from  their  new 
international  collection  due 
shortly  for  Rosh  Hashana  —  20 
August  to  20  September. 
BENJIE.  the  capital's  leading 
store  for  exclusive  local  and 
imported  fash  ion  wear  cordially 
invites  you  to  come  and  see  for 
yourself.  BENJIE  in  the  City 
Tower,  next  to  Hamashbir.  7th 
Floor.  Suite  708.  Tel.  02 
247053.  Open  every  day  from  9 
a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Friday  till  noon. 
And  Saturday  night  fervour 
starts  one  hour  after  Shabbat 
closes 


Going  shopping  f  huhdi*feds_df 
shops  Tn  Jerusalem  accept 
your  ISRACARD.  Israel's  no. 
1  credit  card,  and  the  Inter 
national  Eurocard/Master 
card.  Make  sure  you  take 
yours  with  you.  No  need  to 
carry  cash  or  a  cheque  book. 
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CLINCH 

arm  that  dea 
Mama  with 

LINCOLN  REALTY 

Buying  a  house  or  an 
apartment?  Looking  for  a 
second  home  in  Israel?  Wishing 
to  rent  a  house  for  a  year's  sab 
batical?  Looking  for  a  reliable 
real  estate  agency  that  speaks 
your  language?  Look  no  further. 
Phone  LINCOLN  REALTY,  the 
dynamic  young  company  that 
tries  harder.  Experienced  in 
Israel  with  associates  in  New 
York.  Los  Angeles.  London  and 
Paris  they  serve  you  well 
whether  buyer  or  seller.  Sum 
mer  letting,  sales,  renting  for 
residents  and  visitors,  tourists 
and  locals.  Under  the  direction 
of  Neil  Kummer  of  Kef.  LIN 
COLN  REALTY.  11  LINCOLN 
ST.  Tel.  02-243642,  02 
248939,  normal  office  hours. 


HAVE  YODR  CAKE  AND 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a.few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  "take 
out”  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a  little  self 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid 
night.  Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext  3220. 


ANKARA  (UPI).  —  The  two 
Armenian  terrorists  who  stormed 
Ankara's  international  airport,  kill¬ 
ing  eight  persons  and  wounding 
over  70,  entered  Turkey  from  Syria, 
police  said  yesterday. 

The  manager  of  the  airport  died 
yesterday  of  gunshot  wounds  he  in¬ 
curred  when  the  terrorists  raided 
the  airport  Saturday,  detonating  a 
bomb  in  the  departure  lounge  and 
spraying  passengers  with  machine- 
gun  bullets. 

The  raid  was  described  in  an 
Armenian  statement  as  an  attempt 
to  pressure  European  governments 
to  give  up  fellow  gunmen  in  cap¬ 
tivity. 

Erdogan  Batisiner  was  the  eighth 
vicitm  of  the  two-hour  gun  battle, 
the  first  Armenian  attack  inside 
Turkey.  But  doctors  .at  an  Ankara 
hospital  said  two  Turks  wounded  in 
the  bomb  and  gun  raid  were  in 
comas  and  might  die. 


Out  of  the  74  wounded  Saturday, 
45  were  still  hospitalized,  the  doc¬ 
tors  said. 

Airport  authorities  across  the 
country  clamped  down  tough 
security  precautions,  demanding  a 
valid  ticket  and  flight  reservation 
from  anyone  wishing  to  enter  an  air¬ 
port  building.  . 

Military  authorities  updated  the 
number  of  deaths  to  six  with  the  air¬ 
port  manager's  death.  The  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  official  figure 
and  doctors*  account  of  eighL  deaths 
was  not  explained  by  either  side. 
But  it  appeared  to  have  been  caused 
by  official  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  police  losses. 

Police  said  they  had  established 
that  the  two  Armenians  entered  the 
country  last  month  aboard  separate 
commercial  flights  from  Damascus. 
They  met  in  Istanbul,  where  they. 
planned  the  attack,  a  police 


spokesman  said. 

During  the  .shootout,  security, 
forces  shot  and  killed  one  of  the. 
gunmen,  who  had'  travelled  to 
Turkey  on  a  forged  Turkish  pas¬ 
sport  and  wounded  the  other,  a 
French  national  identified  as  Levon 
Ekmekciyan,  25.  He  -was  still  in 
critical  condition  as  of  last  right'. 

A  50-year-old  American,  woman, 
a  West"  German  couple  and  a 
number  of  policemen  also  died  in 
the  shooting.  . 

The  shooting  broke  out  as  pas-r 
sengers  were  going  through  cnston® 
to  board  a  Lufthansa  Flight. 

In  Paris  yesterday,  terrorists 
claiming,  to  be  Armenian^ 
nationalists  rigged  a  telephone  cx-~ 
change  with  dynamite  and  fire 
bombs  and  then  tipped  off  police 
before  any  explosion  in  an  apparent 
warning  to  authorities  to  release 
jailed  Armenian  militants.  ...  ... 


Second  S.  African  detainee  found  hanged 


JOHANNESBURG  (UPI).  — 
Police  yesterday  found  detainee 
Ernest  Depale,  21,  dead  in  his  cell  at 
a  local  police  station  hours  after  giv¬ 
ing  a  statement  to  a  magistrate,  the 
head  of  the  security  police  said. 

LL-Gen.  Johann  Coetzee  said 
Depale  was  found  hanged  by  a  strip 
of  blanket. 

Depale,  arrested  under  the  I  nter- 
nal  Security  Act  last  Thursday,  was 
said  to  have  made  a  confession  to  a 
magistrate  on  Saturday,  and  was  to 
appear  in  court  today.  Coetzee  said. 

Coetzee.  who  is  also  acting  com¬ 
missioner  of  police,  said  he  had 
ordered  a  “comprehensive  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  circumstances" 


of  Depale's  death. 

A  detainees'  parents  support 
committee  spokesman  said  his 
group's  first  action  would  be  to  try 
to  ensure  that  Depale's  parents  or 
their  nominees  could  be  present  at 
an  autopsy,  “assuming,  of  course, 
that  an  autopsy  has  not  already 
been  done.” 

“Yet  another  death  in  detention- 
serves  to' expose  the  barbarism  of 
the  detention  laws  and  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  the  safeguards.  Such 
deaths  will  continue  for  so  long  as 
our  security  laws  are  enforced,  or  at 
least  until  detainess  are  given  free 
access  to  legal  and  medical  a.s- 
sistance  of  their  own  choice  and 


Galtieri  said  to  have  wanted 
early  end  to  Falklands  war 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Argentine 
'President  General  Leopoldo 
Galtieri  wanted  to  end  the 
Falklands  conflict  six  weeks  before 
Britain  forced  a  surrender,  but  he 
was  blocked  by  a  hardline  member 
of  his  ruling  military  junta,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  of  London  reported 
yesterday. 

The  newspaper  said  Galtieri 
decided  to  withdraw  his  troops  and 
start  immediate  negotiations  on 
April  29,  the  day  before  the  U.S.  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  going  to  back  Bri¬ 
tain  and  impose  sanctions  against 
Argentina, 

If  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
agreement  from  other  members  of 
the  three-man  junta,  the  sinking  of 
the  Argentine  cruiser  Belgrano  and 


the  British  destroyer  Sheffield  and 
other  large  losses  of  life  in  the1 74- 
day  undeclared  Falklands  war 
would  have  been  avoided. 

But  Galtieri  was  overruled  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Jorge  Issac  Anaya,  the  navy's 
hawkish  representative  on  the  junta, 
who  feared  a  withdrawal  would  br¬ 
ing  massive  protest  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine  people,  the  Sunday  Times  said. 
Without  Anaya's  support,  the  army 
general  could  not  force  through  his 
order,  the  newspaper  said. 

Galtieri  resigned  as  president 
shoitly  after  Britain  recaptured  the 
Falkland  Islands  on  June  14. 

The  newspaper  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
other  member  of  the  junta.  General 
Basilio  La  mi  Dozo  of  the  air  force. 


Second bombing  of  Paris  Jews  in  £  days 


PARIS  (UPI).  —  A  bomb  virtually 
destroyed  a  tool  shop  owned  by 
Jews  in  eastern  Paris  yesterday  and 
the  extreme  left  group.  Action 
Directe,  took  responsibility  for  the 
attack.  The  group  said  the  shop  “is 
accused  of  trade  with  Israel.” 

In  communiques  to  news  media 
the  terrorist  group  also  took  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  bombing  Saturday  of 
the  Discount  Bank  until  recently 
owned  by  the  Rothschild  family. 

No  one  was  wounded  by  the  4 
aim.  explosion  at  the  Nemor  shop, 
whose  owners  were  on  vacation. 

The  terrorists  communique  said, 
yesterday's  bombing  and  that  of  the 
former  Rothschild  bank  were  “in 
retaliation”  for  Israel's  invasion  of 
Lebanon. 


In  Spain  yesterday,  two  small 
bombs  exploded  near  American 
businesses  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona 
and  police  thought  that  the  blasts 
may  have  been  the  work  of  Palesti¬ 
nian  groups  angered  by  American 
support  for  Israel  in  the  Beirut  con¬ 
flict  . 

A  third  bomb  —  placed  in  a 
small,  remote-controlled  boat  — 
went  off  early  yesterday  near  a 
Spanish  naval  patrol  boat  docked  in 
the  Basque  region  of  northern 
Spain,  but  was  not  believed  con¬ 
nected  to  the  other  explosions, 
police  said. 

No  injuries  were  reported  from 
any  of  the  attacks,  and  damages 
were  minor,  investigators  said. 


Man  held  for  ‘non-subversive’  murder 


LONDON  (UPI).  —  The  man 
detained  by  police  investigating  last 
month’s  double  bombings  by  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  is  to  appear 
in  a  Northern  Ireland  court  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  murder  there  last 
year,  Scotland  Yard  said  yesterday. 

They  said  the  man  was  handed 
over  to  the  Royal  Ulster  Con¬ 
stabulary  (RUC)  on  Saturday  and 
has  been  eliminated  from  inquiries 
into  the  London  bombings. 

The  man,  27,  from  Lurgan,  48 
kilometres  south  of  Belfast,  was  one 
of  three  persons' detained  by  police 
Thursday  and  questioned  about  the 
July  bombings,  which  killed  11  sol¬ 
diers  and  injured  more  than  50 
persons.  The  other  two  —.a  man 


and  a  woman  —  were  later  released 
and  eliminated  from  inquiries. 

An  RUC  spokesman  said  the  man 
would  appear  before  Lurgan 
magistrates  today  to  be  charged  in 
connection  with  the  “non- 
subversive”  murder  of  a  man  beaten 
up  April  12,  1981  by  a  group  of 
drunks. 

Police  investigating  the  London 
bombings  said  they  were  still  sifting 
through  the  wealth  of  information 
provided  by  the  public  but  were  far 
from  making  any  arrests. 

Early  in  their  inquiries,  Scotland 
Yard  said  they  believed  the 
bombers  were  still  in  the  London 
area;  but  a  spokesman  said  yester¬ 
day:  “We  have  no  idea  where  they 
are.” 


Ebia~~belching  and  roaring;  quake  in  Greece 


CATANIA,  Sicily  (UPI).  —  The 
.  Mt.  Etna  volcano  roared  and 
belched  black  sznoke  yesterday  and 
scientists  said  molten  lava  was 
building  up  in  its  central  crater. 

Scientists  at  the  Catania'Institute 
of  Volcanology  said  the  smoke  and 
roaring  explosions  from  the  crater 
were  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
earth  tremors  shaking  the  region 
around  the  volcano. 

Scientists  said  it  was  too  early  to 
tell  if  the  volcano’s  latest  activity 


meant  another  eruption  was  immi¬ 
nent.  But  police  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  barring  tourists  and  moun¬ 
tain  climbers  from  approaching 
Etna’s  main  crater. 

In  Greece,  an  earthquake  shook 
the  centre  of  the  country  yesterday 
but  caused  no  damage  or  casualties, 
the  Athens  Seismological  Institute 
said.  An  institute  spokesman  said 
the  tremor  registered  4.5  on  the 
open-ended  scale. 


New  Colombian  president  inaugurated 


BOGOTA,  Colombia  (UPI).  — 
Belisario  Betancur,  a  5-tirae  loser 
who  was  swept  to  the  presidency  by 
a  record  turnout  May  30,  took  the 
oath  of  office  Saturday  in  a 
ceremony  witnessed  by  delegations 
from  50  countries. 

The  inauguration  was  conducted 
amid  tight  security,  coming  at  a 
time  when  subversive  groups  have 
stepped  up  their  activities. 

Four  policemen  and  a  cook  died 
in  a  bombing  attributed  to  a  subver¬ 
sive  group  in  a  town  320  kilometres 
southwest  of  Bogota  on  Thursday 
and  another  bomb  killed  a  bus 
driver  in  Popayan,  370  kilometres 


south  of  Bogota  Friday  night 

At  the  same  time.  The  M-19'guer- 
rilla  group  that  took  23  diplomats 
hostage  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
embassy  two  years  ago  issued  a 
statement  saying  it  would  step  up  its 
activities. 

To  emphasize  the  difficult  times 
Colombia  faces  in  the  next  four 
years,  Betancur,  the  country’s  77th 
president,  cancelled  the  traditional 
champagne  toast  and  inaugural  ball.. 

Betancur,  59,  describes  himself  as 
a  right-center  politician.  He  studied 
economics  and  sociology  in  the  U.S. 
and  France  and  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  editor. 


contact  with  their,  families,”  the 
spokesman  added.  “ 

Depale's  was  the  second1  known  i 
death  of  a  detainee  at  the .  John  : 
Vorster  Square  police  Nation  this  j 
year.  .  ■  ■  •  "  .  i 

Trade  unionist  Dr.  Neil  Aggen. : 
28,  was  found  hanging  in  his  celt  on  i 
February  5.  Police  say  be  commit¬ 
ted  suicide,  but  patholigists  testified 
at  an  inquest,  now  adjourned,  -that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
he  hanged  himself  or  was  hanged 
while  unconscious. 

Aggett  was  the  first  White  among 
more  than  40  persons  known  to 
have  died  in  detention  during  the 
past  20  years. 


|  Iraq-Iran  clashes 
on  the  Basra  front 

BAGHDAD.  —  Iraqi  planes  shot 
down  an  Iranian  Phantom  jet  Satur¬ 
day  in  a  dogfight  with  two  Iranian 
aircraft  that  tried  to  violate  the 
Basra  sector  air  space  in  the  latest 
clashes  in  the  Gulf  war,  the  Iraqi 
military  command  said. 

An  Iraqi  communique  said  that 
Iranian  artillery  Saturday  shelled 
residential  areas  and  economic  in¬ 
stallations  in  Basra,  Kbanaqin  arid 
Pnjwin.  Iraqi  units  Friday  repulsed 
an  enemy  attempt  to  advance  on 
front-line  positions  east  of  Basra,  it 
continued. 

The  Iraqi  announcement  said  200 
Iranians  were  killed  in  Friday's 
abortive  attack,  on  Iraqi  front-line 
positions  in  the  central  sector  of  the 
war  front. 

Iraq  has  given  no  details  of  its 
own  casualties  in  the  battle  it  said 
started-  Friday^  par  did ‘it  pinpoint  -, 
the  exact-Site  oT^fte^ei^a^eme'fii  u»” 
the  Iran-Iraq  border  region.'1^  : 

Teheran  radio  said  Saturday  that 
200  Iraqis  died  in  “heavy  clashes”  in 
the  Qasre-Shirin  region,  which 
ended  with  the  “liberation  of  two 
important  strategic  heights”  facing 
the  city. 

The  radio  said  one  man  was  killed 
and  18  persons  were  injured  in  the 
Iranian  southern  port  city  of 
Abadan  as  a  result  of  Iraqi  shelling. 

Iran's  failure  to  achieve  promised 
quick  victories -in  Iraq  may  prompt 
the  Iranians  to  launch  “new  adven¬ 
tures”  elsewhere  in  the  oil-rich  gulf 
area,  Iraqi  Vice-President  Tarek 
Aziz  was  quoted  as  saying  yester¬ 
day.  He  was  interviewed  by  the  pro- 
Iraqi  Paris- based  magazine  Air 
Watan  al-Arabi.  The  magazine 
quoted  Iraqi  officials  as  saying  they 
expected  Iran  to  throw  in 
“hundreds  of  thousands  of  men"  in 
a  new  diversionary  attack  on  Basra, 
which  would  be  the  sixth  against  the 
Iraqi  port  city  since  last  month. 

Once  most .  of  Iraq's  fores  are 
engaged  in  Basra,  the  Iranians 
would  make  thrusts  toward 
Baghdad  and  toward  Shi’ite  holy 
cities  in  Kirbla  and  Negev,  the  of¬ 
ficials  were  quoted  as  saying. 

Israel  tennis  juniors 
out  of  European  cup^ 

Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  hneU  boys'  and  gills' 
wider- 18  teoufa  teams  wen  knocked  oat  of  their 
respective  major  European  ton  ctumpiocdiipa 
over  the  weekend,  is  two  zonal  competitioss  held 
in  Spain. 

The  boys  went  down  2-3  to  favovlles  Great 
Britain  in  the  second  nrad  of  the  Coupe  • 
Valerio,  and  (he  girls  were  handed  a  humiliating 
5-0  defeat  by  urfuded  Austria  in  the  first  rant, 
of  the  Coop  *  la  Reine 

SCOREBOAEH 

MOTOR  RACING:  Patrick  Tambay  of France 
who  stepped  l«o  the  Ferrari  team  after  the  death 

on  the  drcait  ea/flerthia  year  of  CaonHan  GQies 
VQieanm  scored  Us  first  Grand  ftix  victory 
with  a  surprising  trinaph  Is  the  WesrGeraam 
event.  Rene  Arncmx  improved  bis  world  cham¬ 
pionship  prospects  by  finishing  second. 
GOLF  JUj-  Floyd  condoned  Us  impeccable  play 
with  a  third  roiond  of  68  to  maintain  Ida  lead  or 
five  shots  in  the  PGA.  championship  in-  - 
Oklahoma.  Floyd  is  oa  200  with  Jay  Haas  and 
A  astral  Ian  Greg  Norman  both  on  205. 
WATERPOLO:  The  Soviet  Union  pipped  • 
Hwgary  to  take  the  gold  medal  at  the-  world 
aquatic  games  in  Ecuador.  The  two  teams  played; 
oat  a  dramatic  7-7  draw  ®  the  Huai  mitdk  That 
was  soffldem  to  glw  the  B— hum  tap  pinco. 
Wot  Germany  took  the  bronze. 

BOXING:  Dwight  Bnuum  rhntmd  Matthew 
SMd  Mohammed's  dream  of  regaining  a  lost 
crown  when  be  saccessfhQy  defended  Ms  WBC  ~ 
light  heavyweight  tide  with  a  sixtb-nmad  TKO 
in  PhUaddpMft. 


generates  rumpus 

MELBOURNE  {AP);. a  sen- 
rational  admission  by ‘  Australian 

■  Test  bowfer  Dennis  LAlec  thai  he 
and  wicketkeeper  Rod.  Marsh  Won 
£7r5QO  after  .hacking  England  to  win 
the  third  test  at  Leeds -last  year  has 
begun  to  rock  the  cricket,  and  sports 
work!  generally.; Australian  cricket 
officials  have  already  said,  however, 
that  they  Wilt  probably  not  take  ac- 

L  tion'bver  the admissiOiJ.V 

David  Richards,  director  of  the 
Australian  Cricket ;  Board  said  -  he 
had  no  doubt:  that,  although  Lillee 
and  Marsh  had  a  bet,  it  had  no  bear¬ 
ing  oo  tiieir  attitude  tb  win  the  Tesi. 
“It  ts  the  fundamental  goal  for  any 
Australian  representing  bis  country 
.  to  play  at  his  birac.  Thibet  was  just 
otic  of  tb  ose  things,—  he  said. 

Lillee's  aditrisskm  comes  in  his 
book"  “My  li/e  in  Cricket,”  which 
,  was  released  over  the  weekend.  He 
said  he  woo  about  £5,000and  Marsh 

■  £2,500  at  odds  of  5QQ-L 

The  pair  had  originally  denied  the 
story  Rafter  England  snatched  victory 
.in  the  Test  from  an  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  position.  England's  Jan  Botham 
matte'  149  hot  out  and  fast  bowler 

■  Bob  Willis  captured  eight  wickets  to 
completely  swing  the  tide  of  the 
match  when  Australia  had  appeared 
certain  to  win  .and  take  a  two-nil 
lead  in  the  senes. ' 

•  ’  Several  former  Australian  players 
and  officials  have  strongly  criticized 
-  Lillee  and  Marsh  over  their  actions, 
which  is  'bound  to  Have  further 
repurcussions- 

Viva  Italia 
oitce  again 

EAST  RUTHERFORD.  New 
Jersey  (UPI).  —  Giancario  An- 
tognoni  in  keeping -with  Italy's  time 
of  triumph  scored  in  the  88th 
minute  to  give  Europe  a  3-2  victor)' 
over,  the  Resi-qf-the- World  in  the 
FIFA  AU-Star-soccer  game  here  on 
Saturday  night. , 

Antogndtri,  >a  member  of  Italy's 
victorious  World  Cup  squad,  dam¬ 
med  in  a  high  shot  from  20  metres 
which  the  Rest’s:  goalkeeper 
Thomas  N'Kono  of  Cameroun 
could  only  parry  and  the  ball  fell 
over  the  Sne:  The.  goal-  capped  a 
dramatic  come-back  after  Europe 
.  had  trailed  2-0. 

The  Rest  had  talren'  a  half  time 
lead  through  goals  by  Zico  of  Brazil 
and .  Lakhdar  Belloumi  of  Algeria. 
But  the  Europeans  struck  back  in 
-the- second  half  through  Kevin 
■KSegan.  -Bruno  Pezzey  of  Austria, 
and  the  game-winner. by  Antognoni, 
the.  eluant 'midfielder  whose  shot 
elicited  a  chant  of  “Italia,  Italia” 
from  the.  sellout  crowd  of  76,891  — 
the  second-largest  soccer  atten¬ 
dance  in.  U.S.  history. 

'  .The  game,  a  benefit  for  UNICEF, 
was  televised  to  60  countries  on  six 
continents  and  earned  S 300,000  for 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 

Cfere  crashes 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Indiana  (AP).  — 
Spain’s  Jose  Higueras,  returning  to 
form  after  a  two-year  bout  with 
hepatitis,  'caused  -a  major  upset 
when  he  defeated  two-time 
defending  champion  Jose-Luis 
Clerc  with  surprising  ease,  6-3,  6-3, 
in  the  semifinals  of  the  U.S.  Open 
clay  court  Tennis  tournament  here. 

RnoHUrin’t  Virginia  Rarid  Won  the  wowen’s 
duunpioonbip,  rolling  gut  17-ye*r-«4d  Czech 
Helena  Snknra  S-Z.  fri  ' 

In  the  second  semifinal,  17-year- 
old  New  Yorker  Jimmy  Arias 
defeated  Sweden's  Hans  Simonsson 
7-6,  2-6,  6-0..  .  ..  . 

la  the  aft-American  Knd-flnah  of  theloarna- 
roent  in  Calamtas,  -  Ohio  Brian  Gottfried 
defeated  Brace  Mansu  6-1,  6-Q  and  Jinny 
Comon  npended  CWp  Hooper  6-4,  64. 

Records  climax 
world  swim  meet 

GUAYAQUIL,  Ecuador  (Reuter). 

—  The. fourth  world  swimming, 
championships  climaxed  in  spec¬ 
tacular  fashion  here  on  Saturday 
night  as  world  records  tumbled  in 
the  finil  two  events. 

Cornelia  Sirch  of  East  Germany 
with  a  time  of  2:9.91  shattered  the  . 
women's  200  .metres  backstroke  ' 
mark  by  almost  two  seconds  and  the 
U.S.  men's  relay  team  claimed  its 
second  record  in  three  days,  with  a 
storming  swim  of  3:40.84  In  the  4  x 
100  metres  medley. 

-  The  U.S;  topped  the  final  medals 
talley  but  generally  had  a  disap¬ 
pointing  championships.  The  big¬ 
gest  shock  on  the  final  day  was  the 
defeat  of  world  recond-hoider  Mary  . 
Meagher,  in  the  200  metres  butterfly 
by  East  Germany's  Incs  Geissler. 

Top  Medal  Winners 
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Fails,  Choices  Are  Few 


By  TERENCE  SMITH 

Washington 

-  While  House  official  sat  in  his  office  the 

other  day,  talking  quietly  but  in- 
AA  tently  about  the  relationship  be- 
-  tween- his  boss,  Ronald  Reagan,  and 

Israeli  Prime  Minister  Meoachem  Begin. 
“The  Presjdear  has  let  his  impatiencewilh 
Begin  show  in  private  several  times  in  the 
past  year,",  the  official  said.  “Bat  this  week, 
his  patience  ran  out. " 

The  straw  that  broke  the  President’s  public 
reserve  came  late  Tuesday  night.  Just  36 
hours  after.  Mr.  Reagan  had  appealed  person¬ 
ally  for  restraint  in  a  White  House  meeting 
with  Israeli  Foreign  Minisrer  Yitzhak  Shamir 
and  just  as  American  envoy  Philip  C.  Habib 
•  seemed  to  be  getting  somewhere  in  Beirut,  Is¬ 
raeli  tanks  rolled  across  the  Green  Line  in  the 
Lebanese,  capital.  The.  Israeli  advance  on  the 
Palestinian  enclave  was  accompanied  by  the 
most  withering  and  deadly  artillery  barrage 
of  the  two-month-old  wary " 

The  next  morning,  the  President,  with  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  at  his  side, 
signed  a  forceful  letter  to  Mr.  Begin  warning 
.  that  further  "unnecessary  bloodshed"  in  Bei¬ 
rut  coukl  "jeopardize  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries."  In  diplomacy  be¬ 
tween  friendly  nations,  that  is  tough  talk. 

Limits  on  Leverage 

The' reply  marked  a  watershed  in  Ronald 
Reagan's  dealings  with  the  Begin  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  President  had  generally  avoided 
public  criticism,  preferring  instead  to  try  tp 
coax  flexibility  from  the  Israelis  with  re¬ 
peated  assurances  of  support.  By  last  week,  it 
was  clear  that  the  conciliatory  approach  had 
not  worked.  On  the  contrary.  American  influ¬ 
ence  over  Israel  had  never  seemed  so  impo¬ 
tent.  Alan-  Romberg,  a  State  Department 
spokesman,  admitted  as  much  when  he  ob¬ 
served:  ‘‘While  we  can  influence  events  (in 
Beirut);  we  cannot  ultimately  control  them." 
Mr.  Romberg  was  saying  in  public  what  many 
have  acknowledged  in  private  —  that  for  all 
the  political,  economic  and  military  support 
the  United  Stales  has  provided  over  the  last  34 
years.  America's  effective  leverage  over  Is¬ 
raeli  actions  is  negligible.  It  is  one  of  the  en¬ 
during  paradoxes  of  the  Middle  East  —  one. 
incidentally,  that  Arab  leaders  have -always, 
wnrfusfd-  to. believe.  Ibat  onethat  has  been 
demonstrated  agon  and  again'  by  Mehachem 
-Begin.  *  .  •  r  • 

In  the  last  14  months,  Mr.  Begin  has  defied 
American  wishes  by  destroying  Iraq’s  nu¬ 
clear  reactor.  by  bombing  the  Palestinian 
quarter  bf  Beirut,  by  annexing  the  Golan 
Heights,  bv  establishing  new  settlements  in 
the  West  Bank,  by  dismissing  elected  Arab 
mayors  there  and  in  Gaza,  and  by  pursuing 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  the 

gates  of  Beirut.  ■  ■  • 

Mr..  Reagan's  responses  have  been  largely 
symbolic  —  a  three-week  suspension  of  air¬ 
craft  deliveries  last  summer  and  indefinite 
suspension  of  the  shipment  of  cluster  bombs 
last  month. 

Why,  then,  is  American  leverage  so  lim¬ 
ited?  Politics*  constraints  on  a  President  are 
obvious  enough,  especially  in  an  election  year. 
But  Harold  Saunders,  a  former  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  sees  another  explanation: 
•' *  We  ha  ve  never  established  what  the  limits  of 
American  support  for  Israel  will  be.  We  have 


never  said:  ‘This  far,  and  no  further.’  ”  Mr. 
Saunders  said  the  President  should  be  "mak¬ 
ing  It  crystal  clear  to  Israel  chat  the  price  of 
an  invasion  of  west  Beirut  is  a  breach  with  the 
United  States."  But  a  ranking  Administration 
official  said  the  Israelis  bad  been  told  repeat¬ 
edly  that  if  they  moved  into  west  Beirut,  in¬ 
flicting  large-scale  casualties,  "all  bets  were 
■  off  on  Israel-U.S.  relations."  Other  officials 
said  they  have  begun  a  fundamental  review  of 
relations  with  Israel  that  could  result  in  re¬ 
ductions  of  military  and  economic  aid. 

More  often  than  not,  American  threats  to 
cut  off  arms,  seem  to  have  stiffened  Israeli  re¬ 
solve.  “Nobody  is  going  to  bring  Israel  to  her 
knees,"  Mr.  Begin  said  last  week.  But  Wil¬ 
liam  Quandt  of  the  Brookings  institution,  a 
former  National  Security  Council  specialist, 
contends  that  pressure  has  sometimes 
produced  results.  In  1973.  a  stiff  warning  per¬ 
suaded  Israel  to  spare  the  encircled  Egyptian 
Third  Army;  in  1975,  “reassessment”  of 
American  policy  toward  Israel  paved  the  way 
for  the  Sinai  disengagement  agreement;  in 
197g,  an  icy  note  from  President  Carter  in¬ 
duced  the  Israelis  to  withdraw  American- 
made  weapons  from  southern  Lebanon. 
"American  pressure  has  worked  on  occa¬ 
sion ,"  Mr.  Quandt  said.  "But  to  be  credible,  it 
has  to  be  consistent.” 

But  the  Israeli  invasion  of- Lebanon  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  Reagan  Administration  with  an¬ 
other,  special  difficulty.  Washington  frankly 
shares  Israel's  view  that  the  Palestinian  Lib¬ 
eration  Organization  is  a  destablizing  element 
in  Lebanon  and  should  be  compelled  to  leave. 
The  United  States  would  like  to  see  the  P.L.O. 
depart  with  at  least  a  semblance  of  honor,  but 
Israel  wants  it  to  bea  humiliating  experience. 
The  two  countries  differ  over  tactics,  not  ulti¬ 
mate  objective,  hence  the  initial  American 
ambivalence.  But  with  each  passing  week  of 
bloodshed  and  stalemate,  the  American  stake 
has  increased.  "Like  it  or  not,  the  credibility 
of  our  diplomacy  in  the  Arab  work)  and  else¬ 
where  depends  on  the  outcome,"  Mr.  Quandt 
observed.  “Once  we  took  on  the  task  of  medi¬ 
ating,  success  became  as  important  to  the 
United  Slates  as  to  the  parties  themselves." 

Success  is  also  vital  for  the  Administration. 
With  Mr.  Reagan’s  personal  involvement  last 
week,  the  political  stakes  for  the  President 
rose  sharply-  For  George  Shultz,  Lebanon  was 
the  fust  full-blown  crisis  on  his  watch.  Its  out¬ 
come — and  aftermath— may  set  the  tone  for 
his  tenure  as  Secretary ^TSUtet,  '  -  .  ■« 
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Beirut  and  After:  Begin’s  Dark  Vision 


By  HENRY  KAMM 

JERUSALEM 

THE  Israeli  onslaught  last  week 
against  Palestinian-controlled  west 
Beirut  —  in  the  face  of  almost  unani¬ 
mous  international  opposition  and  in 
defiance  of  President  Reagan  —  is  a  measure 
of  the  Begin  Government’s  aggravated  sense 
of  isolation  from  a  world  it  perceives  as  unal¬ 
terably  hostile. 

Senior  officials  of  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begin’s  entourage  make  clear  the  pre¬ 
vailing  attitude  toward  criticism:  Whatever 
Israel  does  it  will  be  blamed,  the  reasoning 
goes,  and  when  the  chips  are  down  Israel  is 
likely  to  have  to  fight  for  survival  on  its  own. 

The  Government  obviously  puts  the  United 
States  in  a  category  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
West,  which  it  considers  craven  under  the 
pressures  of  Arab  petroleum  power  and  latent 
anti-Semitism.  But  Israel  knows  that  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  global  interests  put  limits  on  its  support, 
as  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  clearly 
understood  from  his  chilly  meeting  with  Mr. 
Reagan  last  week.  Thus,  while  obliged  by 
American  pressure  to  support  tbe  mediation 
mission  of  Mr.  Reagan's  special  envoy,  Philip 
C.  Habib,  the  Begin  Government  believes  that 
.  Mr.  Habib  represents  America's,  not  Israels,  • 
;  r,  AriqLShaioy^je^t  i 


Washington’s  commitment 

U  S.  military  and  economic  aid  to  Israel  (fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars) 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  , ;  4  .  MILITARY  A© 

Loans  Grants  Total  Loans  Grants 

1977  $2&.Q  $400.0  -1742.0  ■■'"few'  '  •  $500  ■  •  j 

1978  286#  -y  .'525,0 ...  ■'  791.8 '  'SOP  •  SOO 

1979  ~  gSS.i  ;  52S.0-  •  ‘  :  -79ai  •2-.T00  1,300 

1980  525.0  786J3-  .SOO  500 

1981  j>  ,  ■  764,0  -  .  764.0  :  „  900  SOO 

1982  Q.  •  80S.0  B06U>  .  850  '  •  550-  . 


ijoob 

4,000* 

1,000 

1,400 

1,400 


'Increased  aid  connected  to  Camp  David  agreements  included  S800  million  tor  two  new  air 
bases  to  replace  those  m  S.na.  source  Stare  Detriment 


further,  accusing  Mr.  Habib  last  week  of  send¬ 
ing  incorrect  information  to  Washington  on 
the  intensity  of  Israeli  fire  and  the  extent  of  Is¬ 
rael  advances.  Israel  radio  said. 

The  American  interest,  Jerusalem  believes, 
is  directed  at  making  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  leave  Beirut  —  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  America’s  losing  Arab  sympathies. 
The  Israeli  Government  thus  sees  unwitting 
de  facto  American  support  of  the  Palestin¬ 
ians,  who  have  hung  on.  while  Mr.  Habib  tells 
Mr.  Begin  that,  given  time  and  Israeli  absten¬ 
tion  from  military  pressure,  he  will  succeed  in 
negotiating  an  evacuation.  But  Israel  believes 
Chat  Mr.  Habib’s  only  hope  of  succeeding, 
whether  America  likes  it  or  not.  is  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  military  force. 

As  the  Pot  Boils 

Looking  ahead,  the  Begin  Government  fore¬ 
sees  an  even  greater  possible  strain  on  its 
relations  with  Washington.  That  strain  would 
come  if  the  diplomatic  processes  flowing  from 
the  Lebanese  drama  led  to  American  pres¬ 
sure  for  political  contacts  with  the  P.L.O. 
Steeped  in  the  recent  past.  Israel  thinks  in 
apocalyptic  visions;  it  perceives  the  P.L.O.  as 
the  hangman  and.  as  such,  beyond  the  pale.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Reagan  last  week.  Mr.  Begin 
compared  Yasir  Arafat  holed  up  in  Beirut  to 
Ajlolf  Hitler  in  his  final  days  in  his  Berlin 
tinker,.  JVfr. ,  Begin’s.  Government,  as  well  as 
tbe.  mainstream  of  the  opposition  Labor 
Party,  sees  no  possibility  of  talking  about  thff 
future  of  Israel  with  Mr.  Ararat  or  any  other 
prominent  P.L.O.  leader.  A  sure  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  Israeli  sneer  is  to  note  that  many  non- 
Israelis  consider  Mr.  Arafat  a  moderate. 

Adding  to  its  sense  of  isolation,  the  Begin 
Government  tends  to  see  the  Christian  West 
as,  at  best,  sympathetic  bystanders  to  the 
tragic  history  of  the  Jews,  which  Israelis 
trace  through  centuries  of  pogroms  and  ghet¬ 
tos  to  the  World  War  II  Holocaust.  Earlier  Is¬ 
raeli  governments,  rightly  or  wrongly,  occa¬ 
sionally  blamed  persistent  anti-Semitism  for 
international  criticism;  they  did  not  allow  this 
to  become  the  explanation  for  .all  views  not  en¬ 
tirely  consistent  with  Israel's.  Among  Mr. 
Begin’s  men.  however,  anti-Semitism  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  central  theme  that  unites  al¬ 
most  all  criticism. 

Mattityahu  Shmuelevitz.  the  director  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Prime  Miniter’s  office,  offered  this 
wry  illustration: 


Three  men.  one  an  Israeli,  are  captured  by 
cannibals,  and  while  the  cauldron  of  water  is 
heating,  they  are  each  to  be  granted  a  final 
wish.  After  the  others'  conventional  wishes 
have  been  met,  the  Israeli  makes  his  request 
—  that  the  cannibal  chieftain  kick  him  in  the 
behind.  The  wish  fulfilled,  the  Israeli  pulls  his 
Uzi  submachine  gun  from  under  his  shin,  kills 
his  tormentors  and  sets  his  companions  free. 

"But  why  did  you  ask  him  to  kick  you?" 
they  ask.  “Because  otherwise,  no  matter  how 
justified  my  shooting  him,  I  will  still  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  aggression."  comes  the  reply. 

'  'So  we  take  into  account  that  we  shall  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  aggression,  even  when  the  water  to 
cook  us  is  already  boiling."  said  Mr.  Shmuele- 
vitz  as  he  launched  into  his  analysis  of  nega¬ 
tive  world  reaction  to  the  Israeli  invasion 

Another  longtime  Begin  stalwart,  Eliahu 
Ben-EIissar.  Israel's  first  Ambassador  to 
Egypt  and  now’  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Defense  Committee  of  Parliament, 
explained  international  hostility  in  other 
terms.  “The  free.  Christian  world  has  still  a 
long  way  to  go  to  get  used  to  a  new  type  of 
Jew."  he  said.  “We  are  a  very  normal  people. 
No  nation  would  allow  its  citizens  to  be  killed 
with  impunity.  But  somehow,  people  take  it 
for  granted  that  Jews  have  always  been  killed 
throughout  their  history,  while  Americans  or 
French  or  others  would  never  let  it  happen. 
We  have  always  been  asked  to  behave  other¬ 
wise^  But  we  are  not  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora. 
•  «£iwlll  show  to  the  nations  that  we  ars  not 
that  kind  of  Jew.” 

Israel  considers  foreign  television  and  press 
coverage  of  its  actions  in  Lebanon  has  been 
generally  unfriendly,  confirming  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  sense  of  a  hostile  world  applying 
moral  standards  never  applied  to  countries 
fighting  "a  just  war.”  Most  Israelis  have  no 
doubt  that  the  actions  of  the  P.L.O.,  not  only 
against  Israelis  but  against  others  less  in¬ 
volved  in  causing  harm  to  Palestinians,  have 
justified  full-scale  war  many  times  over  A  re¬ 
tired  military  officer  who  is  considered  a  dove 
on  Palestinian  questions  cites  a  historical 
comparison  to  indicate  unfairness.  "People 
who  never  complained  when  their  countries 
bombed  not  only  German  cities  in  the  World 
War  but  also  cities  on  their  side  that  were 
under  German  occupation  and  thus  killed 
friends."  he  said,  "now  complain  that  we 
have  to  bomb  and  shell  the  Lebanese  cities 
where  the  P.L.O.  has  taken  cover." 


In  Summary _ _ 

Optimism  Rises 
In  Beirut  After 
Week  of  Despair 

Harsh  pressure,  psychological  and 
real,  last  week  seemed  to  be  speeding 
up  Palestinian  departure  from  Leba¬ 
non.  .  Yesterday.  Lebanese  go-be¬ 
tweens  expressed  ’’camions  opti¬ 
mism"  and  said  everything  was  fall- 
•  jag  »n  place  for  an  evacuation  that 
could  begin  within  days. 

’  Hw  Week  began  with  Israeli  armor 
and  artillery  pounding  west  Beirut  in 
a  clear  warning  to  the  Palestine  Lib¬ 
eration  Organization  of  what  lies 
around  tbe  comer  if  the  guerrillas  do 
oat  get  out  soon.  In  the  process,  more 
than  m  people,  including  manyj civil* 
tans,  were  added  to  tbe  death  ton  as 
bsmbs,  rockets,  phosphorous  fire 
shell*,  and  shrapnel  hit  housing,  of- 
■  fifes,- tniels.  hospitals  and  govern¬ 
ment  Suhiiitngs.fcri^  the  at- 
-atks  were  responses  to  Palestinian 

lrjce  raUtiuns ;  it  said  22  Israeli  sol- 
i ass,  died  hist  week.  318  since  the  in- 
vasionbegan  June6- 

F.eK‘c^ldcman<teJrora 

Reagan  and  l be  Untied  Nations  to 
uait-  op  and  let  the  negotiations  con- 
fcfjye  Without  tetfta!  intermiptioas. 
Israel  sent  tanks  edging  across  the 


Green  Line  and  planes  to  dive-bomb 
Palestinian  strongholds  in  the 
densely  populated  inner  city. 

Despite  or  because  of  the  pressure, 
the  P.L.O.  offered  new  concessions. 
Lebanese  intermediaries  said  the 
Palestinians  agreed  to  depart  on  a 
two-week  timetable  while  multina¬ 
tional  troops  move  in  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  and  protect  civilians  left 
behind.  Tbe  force  would  include 
American,  French  and  Italian  units; 
the  Cabinet  in  Rome  gave  its  ap¬ 
proval  yesterday,  just  before  the 
resignation  of  Prime  Minister  Gio¬ 
vanni  Spadolini’s  Government. 

The  Lebanese  negotiators  said  the 
P.L.O.  had  agreed  to  all  major  points 
proposed  by  Presidential  envoy 
Philip  G.  Habib.  Yesterday  they  said 
Syria  and  Egypt  had  dropped  previ¬ 
ous  reluctance  and  agreed  to  take 
some  of  the  6,000  guerrillas,  thus 
eliminating  one  of  the  last  big  obsta¬ 
cles.  Earlier.  Jordan  and  Iraq  had 
agreed  to  take  ihe  rest.  "We  have  suf¬ 
ficient  answers  to  start  a  comfortable 
implementation,”  Lebanon's  Prime 
Minister  Chefik  al-Wazzan  said.  The 

Lebanese  officials  said  American, 
French  and  Lebanese  military  ex¬ 
perts  were  to  meet  today  to  draw  up  a 
timetable  that'  would  specify  with¬ 
drawal  routes  and  forms  of  transpor¬ 
tation  for  the  guerrillas  and  deploy¬ 


ment  arrangements  for  the  multina¬ 
tional  peacekeeping  force  and  the 
Lebanese  army. 

But  Israel,  which  had  held  out  for 
unconditional  withdrawal,  remained 
doubtful.  “Are  they  really  willing  to 
leave  or  are  they  just  playing  along, 
trying  to  gain  time?"  asked  David 
Kimche,  director  general  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  in  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Habib  had  telephoned  Wash¬ 
ington  to  protest  that  the  earlier  Is¬ 
raeli  attacks  were  undercutting  his 
diplomacy.  A  stem-faced  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  told  off  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  and  sent  warning 
messages  to  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begin.  But  Israel,  insisting  it 
was  not  launching  "a  general  offen¬ 
sive  for  the  conquest  of  the  city," 
argued  that  "Habib’s  efforts  will  col¬ 
lapse  if  there  is  not  also  a  credible  Is¬ 
raeli  military’  option." 

"Nobody  should  preach  to  us."  Mr. 
Begin  told  a  delegation  of  visiting 
American  Jews,  who  promised  to 
raise  5200  million  for  Israel.  “The  ter¬ 
rorists  broke  the  cease-fire,  so  of 
course  we  should  hit  back ,"  he  added . 
"When  the  Israeli  Defense  Force  hits 
back,  they  hit  hard.” 

Jerusalem’s  defiance  included  the 
United  Nations.  The  Security  Council 
ordered  Israel  to  withdraw  to  last 
weekend’s  cease-fire  positions  and 
pressed  Israel  to  accept  United  Na¬ 
tions  observers  to  oversee  the  cease¬ 
fire.  but  Israel  refused  to  pull  back 
and  rejected  the  observers  as  a 
potential  screen  to  enable  the  P.L.O. 
to  remain.  The  Council,  with  Wash¬ 
ington  abstaining,  also  censured  Is¬ 
rael  for  breaking  the  cease-fire.  But 


the  United  States  vetoed  a  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal  to  embargo  weapons  shipments 
to  Israel. 

Jobless  at  9.8% 
And  Counting 

Democrats  thundered,  Republi¬ 
cans  stiffened  their  upper  lips,  but  it 
was  economists  whose  tone  seemed 
best  fitted  to  last  week’s  fact.  At  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  passage  of 
Ronald  Reagan’s  Economic  Recov¬ 
ery  Tax  Act,  unemployment  stood  at 
9.8  percent,  the  highest  since  the 
United  Slates  left  the  Great  Depres¬ 


sion  and  entered  World  War  II.  Said 
Allan  Sinai  of  Data  Resources.  "This 
is  a  rather  bleak  number. " 

It  is  a  number  that  most  of  Mr. 
Sinai's  co-practitioners  expect  to 
only  get  bleaker.  Employers,  they 
noted,  are  slow  to  rehire  until  a 
recovery  is  well  under  way.  And 
about  the  end  of  this  recession,  now  a 
year  old  too.  there  is  increasing 
doubt.  The  last  important:  indicator 
for  June  was  also  released  Iasi  week. 
It  was  as  depressing  as  those  that 
preceded  it.  New  r  manufacturing  or¬ 
ders,  a  harbinger  c#  business  income, 
dropped  0.3  percent. 

The  White  House  stood  by  its  up¬ 
beat  assertions.  Unemployment, 


press  spokesman  Larry  Speakes 
maintained,  is  a  "lagging  indicator" 
of  recovery;  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram.  "once  fully  enacted,  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  permanent  solution."  But 
there  were  also  transformations. 
They  began  with  hints  that  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  might  go  along  with  legislation 
supported  by  both  parties  to  extend 
unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
They  continued  with  Oval  Office  lob¬ 
bying  for  a  SI 00  billion  tax  bill  that 
would  reduce  by  nearly  a  quarter  last 
year's  tax  cut.  And  they  culminated 
in  a  Presidential  announcement  thar 
this  week’s  planned  California  holi¬ 
day  would  be  postponed,  to  impress 
newly  wavering  Republicans  of  "the 
absolute  necessity"  of  passing  the 
revenue  measure  —  and,  by  implica¬ 
tion.  pending  cuts  in  social  programs 
of  $30  billion. 

Enough  Congressmen  facing  re- 
election  had  been  sufficiently  im¬ 
pressed  two  months  ago  to  vote  a  first 
budget  resolution  for  1983  requiring 
those  cuts  —  in  the  aggregate.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  them  individually  has  been 
stickier,  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  entitlements.  In  a  foretaste  of 
fights  to  come,  the  House  refused  to 
cut  cost-of-living  increases  for  Fed¬ 
eral  employees.  .And  budget  director 
David  A.  Stockman  warned  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Budget  Committee  that  next  year 
will  be  even  tougher  on  guaranteed 
benefit  programs  "as  a  practical 
matter,  to  close  the  budget  deficit 
gap"  and  make  room  for  higher  arms 
spending.  Point  man  once  again.  Mr. 
Stockman  pushed  the  President's 
proclamation  that  his  recent  agree¬ 
ment  with  Congress  on  military 
budget  totals  was  void. 
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Nuclear  Freeze 
Loses  by  a  Hair 
In  First  Round 

With  President  Reagan  working 
the  phones,  the  House  last  week  nar¬ 
rowly  defeated  a  call  for  an  immedi¬ 
ate  verifiable  freeze  in  Soviet  and 
American  nuclear  arsenals.  The 
measure  lost  by  two  votes,  204  to  202. 
The  Administration  claimed  a  signifi¬ 
cant  victory  based  on  the  final  vote, 
but  opponents  insisted  that  the  close 
division  was  a  big  step  forward  for 
them.  Sponsors  planned  to  reintro¬ 
duce  the  measure  this  week  with  re¬ 
newed  lobbying,  which  they  vowed 
would  punish  hostile  Congressmen  at 
the  polls  in  November. 

The  issue  will  be  submitted  to 
voters  in  referendums  next  month 
and  in  November  in  seven  states  and 
large  cities  with  25  percent  of  the 
population.  It  has  already  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  199  city  councils,  444  New 
England  town  meetings  and  legisla¬ 
tures  in  lOstares,  the  sponsors  said. 

Mr.  Reagan  argued  that  a  freeze 
would  perpetuate  what  he  sees  as 
United  States  strategic  inferiority 
and  would  undermine  American 
arms  control  negotiators  at  Geneva. 
Freeze  backers  replied  that  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Soviet  forces  are  roughly 
equivalent,  with  the  Russians  ahead 
in  land-based  missiles  and  the  United 
States  stronger  in  air-and  submarine- 
launched  weapons.  They  cited  testi¬ 
mony  by  the  military  chiefs  who  have 
told  Congress  they  would  not  want  to 
trade  arsenals  with  the  Russians. 

During  nine  hours  of  House  debate, 
the  Republican  leader,  Robert  H. 
Michel  of  Illinois,  denounced  the 
freeze  as  “tantamount  to  national 
suicide.”  Representative  Les  Aspin, 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  contended 
that  for  20  years  Mr.  Reagan  had  op¬ 
posed  “every  step  toward  arms  con¬ 
trol  by  every  President  of  both  politi¬ 
cal  parties.” 

In  the  vote  against  the  immediate 
freeze,  all  but  27  Republicans  were 
opposed  and  53  Democrats  were  in 
favor.  The  House  then  voted.  273  to 
125,  for  the  Administration's  priori¬ 
ties  —  a  freeze  that  would  come  only 
after  a  possible  Soviet-American 
agreement  on  its  plan  for  reducing 
nuclear  forces. 

Representative  Henry  J.  Hyde,  Re¬ 
publican  of  Illinois,  disparaged  the 
freeze  campaign  as  “government  by 
bumper  sticker."  But  Representative 
Judd  Gregg.  Republican  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  voted  for  it.  said  the 
freeze  issue  was  “the  second  most 
important  in  my  district,  after  the 
economy.” 

Policy  Blast 

The  Administration  punctuated  its 
recent  decision  to  postpone  negotia¬ 
tions  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  by  touching  off  a  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosion  seven  times  as  powerful  as 
the  atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Hirosh¬ 
ima  37  years  ago  last  week.  Windows 
shook  in  Las  Vegas.  77  miles  away; 

21  minutes  later,  a  chunk  of  desert 
the  size  of  three  football  fields  col¬ 
lapsed  above  2,100-foot-deep  under¬ 
ground  test  site  at  Yucca  Flat,  Nev. 

But  what  most  distinguished  the 
test  from  10  others  this  year  was  the 
Government’s  obvious  attention  to 
political  and  diplomaic  effect.  For 
the  first  time  in  two  years,  reporters 
were  invited  to  watch  on  television 
from  a  concrete  bunker  10  miles 
away.  Their  host.  Energy  Secretary 
James  B.  Edwards,  found  the  test 
“exciting.” 

Mr.  Edwards  said  it  was  not  yet 
necessary  to  lift  the  150-kiloton  ceil¬ 
ing  —  Hiroshima  times  10  —  on  nu¬ 
clear  testing  that  President  Nixon 
and  the  Russians  accepted  in  the  1974 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  But  he 
left  the  door  open  for  bigger  blasts  if 
"our  opponents”  made  advances  in 
protecting  their  cities  against  nu¬ 
clear  attack.  The  American  nuclear 
deterrent  rests  ultimately  on  the 
threat  of  destroying  Soviet  cities. 
“There  is  a  possibility  in  the  future 
we  might  have  to  look  at  different 
types  of  nuclear  weapons  and  test¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Edwards  said.  The  Senate 
has  not  ratified  the  1974  treaty  be¬ 
cause  of  disgreements  with  Moscow 
about  verifying  it.  the  same  issue 
pushed  by  opponents  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  test  ban. 

Kenyan  Uprising 
Brings  Reprisal 

For  President  Daniel  arap  Moi, 
last  week's  abortive  uprising  in 
Kenya  was  a  ready  excuse  to  inten¬ 
sify  his  recent  crackdown  on  dissent. 
And  he  seized  the  opportunity,  order¬ 
ing  the  arrest  of  the  2,100-man  air 
force,  closing  the  universities  and 
sending  loyal  army  units  out  to  deal 
“ruthlessly"  with  suspected  perpe¬ 
trators.  More  than  300  people  — 
mostly  rebels  —  were  killed,  the  au¬ 
thorities  said. 

By  African  standards.  Kenya's 
record  had  been  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  In  its  20  years  of  independence, 
it  hadn’t  suffered  an  armed  uprising. 
But  its  glass  house  of  stability  was 
shattered  by  last  Sunday's  coup, 
which  Mr.  Moi  blamed  on  the  "hooli¬ 
ganism’'  of  "misguided  youth"  and 
dissidents  blamed  on  political  and  so¬ 
cial  inequities. 

Members  of  the  air  force  seized  the 


airports  and  the  official  radio  station, 
where  they  broadcast  a  statement  ac¬ 
cusing  President  Moi  of  "ruthless  re¬ 
pression."  They  singled  out  his  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  one-party  state  on  June  9.  the 
virtual  banishment  of  opposition 
leader  Oginga  Odinga  from  political 
life,  the  detention  of  a  handful  of  dis¬ 
sidents  and  the  dismissal  of  a  news¬ 
paper  editor. 

The  grievances  of  other  anti-Gov- 
emment  rebels  were  more  inchoate. 
Students  and  slum-dwellers  looted 
downtown  stores  and  hotels  and 
robbed  and  terrorized  bystanders  in 
the  center  of  Nairobi,  where  the  up¬ 
rising  was  concentrated. 

A  worsening  economy  as  well  as 
chronic  tribal  dissension  have 
plagued  Mr.  Moi,  who  took  over  after 
the  death  of  Jomo  Kenyatta  in  1978. 
His  troubles  caused  concern  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  relies  on  pro-Western 
Kenya  for  strategic  and  political  sup¬ 
port  in  East  Africa. 

Britain  Rejects 
Pipeline  Embargo 

President  Reagan  never  had  allied 
support  for  his  strenuous  effort  to 
block  the  Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline 
to  Western  Europe,  but  it  must  never¬ 
theless  have  come  as  an  unpleasant 
anticlimax  last  week  when  Britain 
defied  the  embargo  and  joined  the 
rest  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  in  condemning  it  as  "unac¬ 
ceptable  interference." 

K  was  unclear  what  authority  Mr. 
Reagan  thought  he  had  last  month 
when  he  declared  that  a  ban  on  sales 
of  American-designed  pipeline  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  apply 
even  to  foreign  companies  operating 
in  their  own  countries.  But  the 
E.E.C.,  needing  the  Soviets’  business 
now  and  wanting  its  gas  later,  made 
plain  in  a  formal  protest  that  it 
thought  he  had  none. 

The  note  said  the  President’s 
order,  which  was  aimed  at  disrupting 
construction  of  a  3,700-mile  pipeline 
from  Siberian  gas  fields  to  Western 
Europe,  appeared  “even  more  objec¬ 
tionable  than  the  Arab  boycott”  of 
companies  doing  business  with  Is¬ 
rael.  The  British,  whose  action  fol¬ 
lowed  similar  stands  by  France,  Italy 
and  West  Germany,  also  found  it 
"quite  inequitable”  that  the  United 
States  would  ask  them  to  forgo  $350 
million  in  pipeline  contracts  even  as 
President  Reagan  announced  that  the 
Soviet  might  buy  "a  record  volume" 
of  American  grain  under  a  second 
one-year  extension  of  a  five-year 
grain  supply  agreement.  Washington 
reacted  to  the  latest  defiance  of  the 
embargo,  intended  to  pressure  Mos¬ 
cow  for  the  easing  of  martial  law  in 
Poland,  with  "regret." 

Meanwhile,  other  charges  of  trade 
inequality  came  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  proposal  for  steel  import 
quotas,  worked  out  between  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  and  the  E.E.C., 
was  rejected  by  the  American  steel 
industry.  One  industry  leader  said 
the  arrangement,  which  called  for  a 
10  percent  cutback  in  European  steel 
shipments  to  the  U.S.,  was  "neither 
fair  nor  equitable"  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  "unreasonably  high  levels”  of 
subsidized  European  steel  imports. 

Panama’s  New 
Marching  Orders 

Almost  everyone  expected  a  right- 
ward  shift  in  Panama  after  the  death 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos  Herrera 
a  year  ago.  Almost  no  one  thought  the 
change  would  occur  so  smoothly  and 
quickly.  On  July  30,  President  Aris¬ 
tides  Royo  stepped  down,  citing  a 
throat  ailment.  Last  week  hundreds 
of  Government  officials,  from  coun¬ 
try  commissioners  to  the  10  Cabinet 
officers,  swallowed  hard  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  early  retirement. 

Few  doubt  that  the  military  was  be¬ 
hind  it  all.  Officers  had  blamed  Mr. 
Royo,  who  was  named  President  in 
1978  by  General  Torrijos,  for  Pana¬ 
ma’s  many  problems,  including  cor¬ 
ruption  and  high  inflation  and  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  commander  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  Brig.  Gen.  Ruben  Dario 
Paredes,  didn't  even  try  to  be  subtle. 
He  "suggested"  the  mass  resigna¬ 
tions  and  announced  a  seven-day 
shutdown  of  Panama’s  newspapers 
an  hour  after  Vice  President  Ricardo 
de  la  Espriella  was  inaugurated  to 
succeed  Mr.  Royo. 

More  changes  may  be  coming. 
General  Paredes  plans  to  retire  to 
run  for  President  in  the  1984  elec¬ 
tions.  and  the  intelligence  chief, 
hard-liner  Col.  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega,  is  expected  to  take  his 
place. 

The  Reagan  Administration  had 
disapproved  of  Mr.  Royo’s  "non- 
aligned”  foreign  policy  and  his  recent 
call  for  a  regional  organization  ex¬ 
cluding  the  United  States  and  includ¬ 
ing  Cuba. 

The  shakeup  had  its  roots  in  the 
political  legacy  of  General  Torrijos. 
During  his  13  years  in  power,  he  zig¬ 
zagged  between  left  and  right,  using 
pro-Marxist  and  pro-capitalist  advis¬ 
ers,  and  supporting  the  Sandinist 
revolution  in  Nicaragua  while  grant¬ 
ing  asylum  to  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

Katherine  J.  Roberts, 
Carlyle  C.  Douglas 
and  Milt  Freudenheim 


After  Last  Week’s  Coup  Attempt,  j 


Why  Preferred  Style  in 
Africa  Is  One-Party  Rule 


By  ALAN  COWELL 

NAIROBI,  Kenya  —  When  an  emergent  conti¬ 
nent  reclaimed  its  independence  from  foreign  rule 
two  decades  ago,  a  rallying  cry  of  some  of  those 
seeking  to  lead  the  new  African  nations  was  “one 
man.  one  vote.”  Cynics  among  those  whose  rule 
was  expiring  modified  the  slogan  in  a  denigratory 
way  so  that  it  became  "one  man,  one  vote,  once. " 

The  message  was  that,  having  made  a  choice 
for  a  first  postindependence  leadership,  many 
Africans  would  have  little  opportunity  to  make  a 
second.  And,  as  it  has  transpired,  some  of  those 
first  leaders  have  clung  to  power,  using  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  one-party  states,  a  style  of  government 
whose  ideological  roots  lie  in  the  Marxist  thinking 
of  19th  century  industrial  Europe. 

The  latest  African  nation  to  transform  itself  for¬ 
mally  into  a  one-party  state  is  Kenya,  where,  as 
an  attempted  coup  last  week  displayed,  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  single-party  dominance  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  contain  or  express  the  passions  of  all  those 
grouped  under  it. 

The  failed  coup  involved  predominantly  low- 
ranking  air  force  personnel,  supported  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  encouraged  by  a  segment  of  Kenya's 
urban  poor,  who  in  the  lawlessness  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  takeover  looted  and  ransacked  with  de¬ 
structive  gusto. 

The  slogan  became  "power,”  accompanied  by  a 
clenched-fist  salute,  so  that  the  evident  greed  of 
the  looters  became  overlaid  with  the  politics  of 
economic  deprivation  and  alienation  within  an  eli¬ 
tist  system.  A  bundle  of  looted  goods  almost  be¬ 
came  a  symbol  of  the  brief  new  order. 

During  the  time  they  occupied  the  official  Voice 
of  Kenya  radio  station,  the  putschists  denounced 
the  four-year-old  Government  of  President  Daniel 
arap  Moi  as  corrupt  and  dictatorial.  They  prom¬ 
ised  to  replace  it  with  a  regime  of  socialist  com¬ 
plexion.  applying  an  ideological  veneer  over 
what,  among  some  looters,  seemed  a  spontaneous 


Wend  of  anger,  greed  and  violence  —  undercur¬ 
rents  in  Kenyan  society  that  are  rarely  seen. 

The  rebellion  was  the  latest  and  the  most 
graphic  indication  of  conflict  between  the  Kenyan 
Government  and  its  opponents.  In  recent  weeks. 
President  Moi’s  administration  has  tightened  the 
screws  on  dissent,  detaining  seven  people  and  de¬ 
manding  stem  measures  against  a  newspaper 
editor  who  questioned  the  detentions  —  in  short, 
seeking  to  entrench  its  single-party  rule. 

Kenya  has  been  run  like  a  one-parry  state  for 
many  years,  first  under  the  late  Jomo  Kenyatta 
and,  after  his  death  in  1978.  by  President  Moi.  The 
elite  that  runs  the  country  has  changed  little  since 
independence  from  Britain  in  1963.  The  recent 
crackdown,  largely  against  intellectuals,  displays 
a  readiness  to  punish  opponents  that  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  fueled  the  passions  of  the  rebellion. 

Disallowing  Criticism 

But  Kenya  is  not  alone  as  a  one-party  state  in 
Africa,  and  its  example  shows  clearly  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  rule  in  a  continent  that  is  a  patchwork 
of  artificial  frontiers,  where  the  concept  of  nation¬ 
hood  beyond  etloic  groupings  is  a  still  uncertain 
part  of  the  colonial  legacy. 

All  but  a  handful  of  African  nations  are  run  as 
formal,  or  de  facto,  one-party  states.  Although  the 
system  originates  in  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  its 
application  slices  across  ideological  lines.  Angola, 
for  instance,  calls  itself  a  Marxist  state  run  by  a 
"vanguard”  party  whose  aim  Is  to  lead  a  scien¬ 
tific  socialist  revolution.  Neighboring  Zaire,  too, 
is  a  one-party  state,  not  for  any  obvious  ideologi¬ 
cal  reason,  but  rather  to  entrench  a  West-leaning 
elite  around  President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

The  explanations  of  the  need  for  one-party  rule 
are  various :  In  Kenya,  it  is  explained  as  a  way  to 
protect  the  nation  against  its  own  disruptive 
.  forces.  In  Zimbabwe,  a  democracy  that  aspires  to 
one-party  statehood,  the  socialist  rulers  assert 
that  multiparty  systems  are  divisive  and  use  up 
energies  that  a  developing  nation  cannot  afford  to 


waste.  Zimbabwe's  Prime  Minister  Robert  Mtu 
ga  be  said  last  week  that  he wants  to  establish  one- 
party  rule  after  the  next  election,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  1985.  ;  - 

It  is  argued,'  too,  that  there  is  an  African  tradi¬ 
tion  of  consensus  within  a  single  structure,  under 
a  single  chief,  that  can  provided  forms  for  dissent 
without  the  dworaciiTOnessof  a  formal  division  of 
the  nation  into  rival  camps.  ... 

Yet  only  the  narrowest  of  fines  divides  these  ar¬ 
guments  and  the  perception  of  a  onfrpart?  state 
as  a  vehicle  for.  perpetuating  regimes  that  give 
their  people  little  or  no  chance  to  exercisethe  real 
choices  promised  doring.decoloaiz&tiom 
*  Thus,  many  single*  parties  rule  in  the  name  of 
“masses"  who  donot  bekmg  to  the  party  and  have ; 
no  real  ability  m  reject  a  leadership.  By  a  kind  of  ’ 
conceit  tied  to  Africa’s  chiefly  tradition,  there  is 
also  a  blurring  of ;  the  distinction,  between'  the 
president  as  a  person  ami  toe  president  as  a  sym- 
bolof  national  unity.  Anybody  who  speaks  against 
the  leader  must,  according  to  '  this  Iogic.  be 
against  the  nation.  When  a  Kenyan,  editor  critL . 
eked  this  country's  recent  detentions,  some  of 
President  Mofs  supporters  interpreted  his  words 
.  as  an  affront  that  amdunted  to  treason  since  they 
called  into  question  the  leader's  wisdom  and  tines 
the  dignity  of  his  office. .  1 

Yet  the  control  and  power  bestowed  by  one- . 
party  rule  is  not  as  rigid  as  it  may  seem:  The  co- ' 
lonial  era  divided  this  continent  into  natron-states 
whose  component  tribes  and  peoples  had  not 
previously  been  contained  within  toe  frontiers 
demarcated  in  Europe’s  distant  chanceries.  . 

With  the  colonial  withdrawal,  toe  centrifugal 
forces  that  predated  toe  foreigners’. rule  reas¬ 
serted  themselves  in  some  countries,  notably  the 
Congo,  now  Zaire,  andNIgeria.  Against  such  divi¬ 
sive  forces  as  tribalism  and  regionalism,  some 
African  diplomats  argue,  a  ruter  mist' have  a 
strong  and  centralized  system  of  control  to 
demonstrate  at  least  the  appearance  of  power.  - 

As  Kenya's  attempted  coup  showed,  that  con¬ 
trol  is  expressed  through  only  a  few  institutions.  A 
classic  target  is  toe  radio  station,  for  example:  It 
is  through  radio  that  the  semblance  of  power  can 
be  established  in  hinterlands, .  usually-'  deemed 
politically  inert,  as:.weD  as  in  cities.  But,  in 
Kenya’s  case,  toe  insurgents  evidently  miscalcu¬ 
lated  the  readiness  of  loyalist  forces -to  relinquish 
control  of  those  institutions  that  betoken  power. 


United  Pros  lotennttonal 

Suspected  looters  under  guard  in  Nairobi  after  toe  abortive  coup. 


Military  Corruption  Ranges  From  Gold  and  Drugs  to  Private  Banking 


Bolivia  Brass  Puts  a  Price  on  Everything 


By  WARREN  HOGE 

LA  PAZ,  Bolivia  —  The  Bolivian  military  has 
never  won  a  war  against  a  foreign  foe,  but  it  has 
conquered  its  own  country.  “Bolivia,”  said  a  for¬ 
eign  resident,  "is  a  country  that  exists  for  toe 
armed  forces  and  not  the  other  way  around.” 

Emboldened  by  guaranteed  impunity,  high- 
ranking  officers  have  flouted  the  law  and  flaunted 
their  gains  more  conspicuously  than  ever  in  the 
past  two  years.  As  a  result,  even  their  traditional 
allies  in  conservative  sectors  of  Bolivian  life  are 
demanding  that  the  generals  be  removed  from 
power  and  that  a  civilian  government  be  installed. 

"in  countries  like  ours  where  you  pay  public 
servants  so  little,  and  where  the  job 
depends  on  political  favors,  you  will 
always  have  corruption,"  said  a  min¬ 
ing  executive.  "But  the  corruption 
these  years,  the  cocaine  dealing,  has 
been  simply  too  unbelievable  ami  too 
open." 

In  response  to  nationwide  work 
stoppages  and  roadblocks  by  peasant 
groups  last  week,  toe  current  ruling 
general,  Guido  Vildoso  CalderOn, 
said  he  would  guarantee  elections  in 
April  and  turn  the  Presidential  Pal¬ 
ace  over  to  the  winner  next  year.  The 
•  principal  political  parries,  however, 
urged  the  immediate  seating  of  toe 
Congress  elected  in  1980. 

General  Vildoso  also  sought  to  as¬ 
sure  fretful  diplomats  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet  that  he  no  longer  main¬ 
tains  his  past  association  with  Gen. 

Luis  Garcia  Meza.  General  Garcia 
Meza  seized  power  in  a  bloody  coup  in  President 
July  1980,  three  weeks  before  an 

elected  government  was  to  take  of-  _ 

fice,  and  in  13  months  as  president 
raised  the  level  of  corruption  to  previously  un¬ 
sealed  heights. 

A  foreign  banker  with  experience  in  a  number 
of  developing  countries  recalled  with  awe  how 
$250  million  in  Argentine  Government  aid  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Garcia  Meza  had  simply  "disappeared”  into 
the  thin  air  of  La  Paz.  The  money  reportedly  went 
to  buy  the  loyalty  of  regional  commanders. 

Argentina  now  refuses  to  pay  Bolivia  for  $200 
million  in  natural  gas,  citing  unpaid  loans  dating 
from  the  Garcia  Meza  regime.  That  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  strapped  Bolivian  economy  —  which 
counted  on  the  gas  sales  for  a  third  of  this  year's 
exports. 

Armed  forces  officials  have  prospered  while  the 
country  sank  even  deeper  into  poverty.  Despite  its 
large  mineral  deposits  and  self-sufficiency  in  pe¬ 


troleum  and  natural  gas,  Bolivia  is  South  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  poorest  nation.  For  years,  air  force  planes 
have  shuttled  duty-free  automobiles  into  Bolivia 
for  officers,  and  land  titles  have  been  diverted  to 
them  at  bargain  prices.  Recently,  however,  the 
growth  of  the  country’s  cocaine  trade—  it  is  now 
estimated  at  $5  billion  to  $8  billion  a  year  —  has 
made  corruption,  even  more  profitable. 

Since  leaving  office  a  year  ago.  General  Garcia 
Meza  has  bought  a  $400,000  mansion  in  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Irpavi' residential  sector  of  La  Paz.  Though 
thoroughly  discredited  in  office,  he  managed  to 
exact  as  the  price  of  his  removal  gifts  from  the 
Government  agrarian  reform  office  of  tracts  of 
3,700  acres  each  for  members  of  his  family. 

Another  member  of  his  junta,  air  force  Gen. 


Peter  J.  McFarren 

Guido  Vildoso  Calderon  (lower  left)  with  members  of  Bolivia's 

ruling  high  command  in  La  Paz. 


Waldo  Bernal,  asked  for  an  even  higher  severance 
payment.  He  wanted  toe  Government  to  buy  52 
Belgian  jet  planes  for  $70  million,  including  $14 
million  in  overcharges  and  commissions  to  be 
split  up  between  himself.  General  Garcia  Meza 
and  air  force  General  Natal io  Morales. 

The  bid  was  so  brash  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  obliged  to  overcome  its  prac¬ 
tice  of  steering  clear  of  political  matters,  to  cau¬ 
tion  General  Bernal  against  the  move.  General 
Morales  revived  toe  proposal  last  week,  even  as 
Bolivia  once  again  appealed  to  international  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  to  save  it  from  bankruptcy. 

Generals  Bernal  and  Garcia  Meza  and  a  third 
member  of  their  junta,  Adm.  Ramiro  Terrazas, 
secretly  set  up  their  own  private' firm  to  mine  and 
merchandise  semiprecious  stones,  a  multimillion 


.dollar  business  in  Bolivia.  When  the  armed  forces 
chief  of  staff  raisdd  questions  about  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  was  dismissed  by  General  Garcia  Meza, 
and  shortly  thereafter  his  car  was  ambushed  in  a 
La  Paz  street  Though  the  vehicle  took  63  shots, 
the  general  survived. 

While  they  were  accused  of  stealing  millions, 
toe  generals  have  not  .been  above  taking  .less.  In 
February,  array  officials  appropriated  from  cus¬ 
toms  offices  sheets  of  tinted  glass  that  had  been 
imported  to  shield  a  new-  Olympic  pool  where  an 
inter-American  swimming  match  was  to  be  held. 
Much  of  it  can  be  seen  in  a  plush  new  residential 
suburb  of  La  Paz/whereit  has  been  used  for  win- 
dowsin  the  homes  of  high-ranking  officers. 

A  slaughterhouse  built  in  the  southern  city  of 
Tarija  at  a  cost  of  $600,000  was  budg¬ 
eted  at  $3  million,  with  the  leftovers 
for  Geoend  Garcia  Meza  .  -  ■ 

The  generals  tried  to  profit,  from  a 
road  project  between,  the  towns  of 
Chimord  and  Yapacani,  but  the  deal 
was  canceled  by  the  Brazilian  con¬ 
tractor  when  the  $53.  million  excess 
charge  was  discovered.  Another  con¬ 
tract  was  also  canceled  under.  Gen¬ 
eral  Garcia.  Meza’s  successor.  Gee. 
Celso  Torrelio,  when .  objections  were 
raised  to  toe  Government’s  attempt 
to  buy  a  $479,000  clothing  factory  for 
$6  million;  with  an  ’eye  ,  toward 
spreading  around  kickbacks. 

But  such  theft  is  truly  "petty  when 
.  set  alongside  toe  sort  of  graft  that  has 
given  military  officers  the  resources 
.  ■  to  open  their  oWn  downtown  bank. 
Most  Bolivian  banks  ' have  so  little 
,  McFarren  .  currency  that  theyliavehad  to  close 
kilivia's  for  days. at  a  time  id  recent  weeks. 
La  Paz.  Since  drug  trafficking  .Is  one  of  the 

— : -  few  sourt^  of  foreign  currency  in 

Bolivia,  it  is  suspected  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  bank  is  befog  used  to  launder  “cock  dollars.” 

The  richest  gold  deposits  fo  the  <»unlry  have 
been  discovered  on  the  MapxrrRhrernbrthof  La. 
Paz,  and  the  military  has  set  up  its  own  develop¬ 
ment  corportion  to  contract  oat  toe  mimng.  The 
reserves  now  fo  the  hands-of  the  army  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $350mllUon,  and,  if  the  pastis 
a  guide,  none  ofitwilf  endup  benefittfog'Bolrvia.  - 

.  Officers,^  resent  .such  practices  are  sddom 

heard  from.  But  one  young  colonel  managed  to 
circulate  ah  anguished .  statement  ih '  the  after- 
mafoafaTecentcoiqj.it  read:-.  . 

"Ninety-five  percent  of  ray  colleagues  are  tired 
of  bearing  oh" our  shdulders  the  snialf  groups  who 
exploit  us  to  satisfy  their  pretessions  and  bring 
the  hatred  of  Qnr  people  down  upon.our  families' 
and  our  institution.”  V  ** 
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A  DEBATE:  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Arms  Control 


/'S', 


For  a  Chill? 


Icriticism  of  the  Reagan  Administration ’s : 
arms  control  policies  growing,  -The  Week  in 
Review  asked  three  experts  —  Senator  John 
.  :  Gtertn,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  Joseph  S.  Nye  Jr.. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  nonproliferation 
'policy  in  the' Carter  Administration,  and  Eugene  V.  Ros- 
■'■jow,  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  —  (o  address  themselves  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
■  weapons  around  the  worfd.  Excerpts  of  their  discussion 
with  Leslie- H.  J3elb  and  Judith  Miller  of  The  New  York 
Times  Wa&hington  bureau  and  Caroline- Rand  Herron.' an 
ediiorof  The  Review,  follow. 

Question.  Obviously,.  it’s  important  to  try  to  do  every- 
*  thing  we  can  in  every  area  to  reduce  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war.  But  It  seems  that  the  so-called  Start  negotiations  get 
ail  the  attention.  Are  they  really  more  important  chan  ef¬ 
forts  to  prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons? 

IVtr.  Rostow.  I  don't  think  there’s  any  way  of  saying 
that  the  Stan  negotiations  (on  strategic  weapons),  the  In¬ 
termediate  Nuclear  Forces  negotiations  (an  theater  nu¬ 
clear  weapons )  or  our  program  to  try  to  prevent  prollfera- 
.  tkjn  is  the  more  important. 

I  can’t  imagine,  the  restoration  of  general  stability 
'  without  a  successful1  nonproliferation  program  and  I  can't 
'imagine  a  successful  nonproliferation  program  without 
the  restoration  of  general  stability.  Similarly,  since  there 
can  be  no  absolute  wall  between  conventional  war  and  nu¬ 
clear  war,  there's  no  way  of  preventing  nuclear  war  with¬ 
out  restoring  the  rules  against  conventional  war. 

■  ■  Senator  Cfletm.  The  problem  is  two-track  —  One, 
trying  to  get  hold  of  existing  nuclear  stockpiles,  second,  to 
control  the  spread.  Pursuant  to  the  second,  we  passed  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978  (restricting  exports 

-  of  equipment  and  fuel  that  could  be  used  in  bombs). 

ALtbe  present  time  we  have  a  tremendous  interest  in 
the  nuclear;  freeze  movement.  My  view  has  been,  of 
course  we  try  to  limit  production,  then  we  move  to  Start 
and  reduce.  But  it  will  do  us  little  good  to  have  agree¬ 
ments  between  .the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  if 
the  years  of  negotiating  have  also  seat  25  or  30  other  na¬ 
tions  get  a  nuclear  capability  that  leaves  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  still  out  of  control. 

Q.  Is  nuclear  war  more  Ukefy  to 
occur  from  not  doing  anything  about 
proliferation  (ban  it  is.  from  not  doing 
anything  about  Start? 

Mr.  <Slem.  Fortunately,  the 
(two;  superpowers  have  been  very 
responsible,  i  hate  to  think  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  weapon  in  the  hands- of  an  Idi 
Amin  or  a  Qadaffi ,  available  in  some 
of  their  iirationalpurswts  in  a  border 
incident  that  we  would  not  view  as  a 
major  item  of  world  consequence  but 

-  they  do  m  their  local  area.  ... 

Mr.  Nye.  obviously  Start  is  im¬ 
portant.  But  the  probabilities  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  being  used  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  are  much  more  likely  between 
small  -  powers.  Some  people  have 
argued  that  because  (for)  37  years 
the  two  major  powers  have  not  used 
nuclear  weapons  agapasr  eg pfa  other. 
that  deterrent  refaOtil 
states.  But  they  forget  foman^ 
txtA  systems  fecfeneally  and  “* 
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Joseph  S.  Nye  Jr. 


be  generalized  to  sro?^ 
[these  countries  the  con- 
ufcally  aft  not  as  well.de- 
.  ydpped  as  they  are  among  the  superpowers.  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  deserves  very  high  priority.  My  major  difference 
with  tins  Administration  is  I  don't  see  that  priority. 

•/The  Impulse  Is  Fear1 

-  Mr,  Rostov.  The  most  important  source  of  the  prolif¬ 
eration  impulse,  I  think,  is  fear  that  arises  out  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  insubiliry  of  the  world  political  system.  There 
are  others—  there’s  the  impulse  of  predation,  and  people 
with  wild  ambitions.  But  fundamentally  many  of  the 
.  (states)  that  are  most  prominent  candidates  for  prolifera¬ 
tion  live  in  dread,  the  elimination  of  which  is  one  of  the 
central  themes  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 

Q.  There’s  already  been  considerable  spread  of 
.knowledge  and  capability  for  building  nuclear  weapons. 
Is  it  too  late  to  do  much  about  preventing  the  spread? 

Mr.  Rosiow.  No,  1  don't  think  it's  too  late  at  all. 
There's  great  reluctance  on  the  pan  of  most  states  even  to 
contemplate  becoming  midear  power  states.  One  ambas¬ 
sador  said  to  me  recently,  we  know  that  having  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  malediction. 

Mr.  Gtean.  Right  now  we  can  control  this  spread  by 
control  of  reprocessing  and  enriching  equipment  (which 
create  weapons- grade  fuel).  But  if  we  have  simple  laser 


isotope  separation  capabilicies.then  all  bets  are  off.  And 
those  days  are  not  too  many  years  off. 

In  some  ways  nuclear  power  may  have  replaced  hav¬ 
ing  big  steel  capacities  that  15  years  ago  were  almost  a 
-  status  symbol  for  developing  nations.  Now  it's  a  drive  to¬ 
ward  technological  superiority  in  other  areas,  including 
nuclear.  So  I  won't  say  it's  too  late,,  but  I  say  unless  we're 
willing  to  really  take  a  tough'stand  on  this  issue  and  try  to 
lead  the  world,  time  may  be  running  out  on  us. 

Mr.  Nye.  But  1  think  you  have  to  ask  —  too  late  for 
what?  For  another  country  ever  getting  a  nuclear  weap¬ 
on,  probably  yes.  To  slow  the  spread,  certainly  no.  And  if 
you  can  slow  the  rate  of  the  spread,  you've  a  better  chance 
of  managing  the  destabilizing  effects 
—  of  reducing  the  probability  that  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  will  be  used. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this,  Mr.  Rostov?  What  is  Adminis¬ 
tration  policy? 

Mr.  Rostov.  It  proposes  two 
broad  means  of  dealing  with  the  risks 
of  proliferation.  The  first  is  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  restore  general  and  regional 
stability;  second,  to  get  our  control 
system  geared  not  to  a  nostalgia  for 
the  past.  when  we  had  a  monopoly  of 
much  of  the  technology,  (but)  to  base 
our  attempts  on  international  cooper¬ 
ation  among  the  suppliers. 

Wbat  we  need  is  a  policy  that 
rests  on  a  series  of  elements.  First  of 
ail,  we  devote  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  to  strengthening  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  efforts 
(that  United  Naticbg'S^e^r^  really  a 
"T^tt*^^adeguate 
an  early  warning. 


—  not 
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our  exports.  The  Administration  allowed  Brazil  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  other  nuclear  suppliers  without  any  of  the  pen¬ 
alties  provided  in  our  law.  Argentina,  unsafeguarded,  the 
same  thing;  South  Africa,  unsafeguarded,  also.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  made  no  efforts  to  prevent  United  States  nu¬ 
clear  brokers  from  getting  around  our  embargo  by  buying 
fuel  from  European  utilities.  Recently,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  reversed  efforts  by  the  Ford  and  Carter  Adminis¬ 
trations  to  defer  reprocessing  of  civilian  fuel  and  the  use 
of  plutonium  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Rostov.  Everything  Senator  Glenn  said  rests  on 
the  illusion  that  we  still  have  a  monopoly  and  that  we're 
still  omnipotent  therefore.  That's  the  reason  why  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  policy  based  primarily  on  Con¬ 
gressional  restraints  on  exports  has 
been  so  prolific  of  unnecessary  fric¬ 
tion.  both  with  supplier  nations  and 
with  third  world  nations  interested  in 
developing  programs  based  on  nu¬ 
clear  technology,  ostensibly  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  in  fact  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  statutes  required  us  to  break 
our  contracts  with  India.  Now  be¬ 
cause  of  changes  in  the  political 
situation  in  the  world,  we've  reached 
a  settlement  with  India  on  this  nu¬ 
clear  issue  that  has  been  such  an  irri¬ 
tant.  Now  I'll  ask  Senator  Glenn, 
what  use  has  the  statute  been?  WhaL 
advantage  is  it  for  us  that  the  French 
are  now  going  to  be  supplying  the  fuel 
rather  than  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Glenn., "This  is  fundamental. 


Senator  John  Glenn 


safeguarding  system.  It  isn't 
deterrent  system,'  anti  helps  p: 


Secondly,  attempt  to  supplement  (that)  surveillance  with 
national  intelligence  efforts.  Third,  we’re  trying  strongly 
to  strengthen  that  pattern  of  cooperation  among  the  sup¬ 
pliers  on  a  realistic  basis,  taking  full  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  modern  world.  And  fourth,  when  proliferation  risks 
become  acute  we  go  to  the  highest 
political  level,  to  bring  all  the  pres¬ 
sure  we  and  other  nations  can  bring 
on  nations  to  deter  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  states. 

Mr.  Glenn.  I’m  not  that  optimis¬ 
tic  about  things  in  this  Administra¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  say  this  for  political  rea¬ 
sons  at  all. 

With  regard  to  Pakistan,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  early  on  lobbied  for  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Glenn  and  Symington 
amendments  to  our  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  act.  which  prohibits  military  or 
economic  assistance  to  nations  that 
will  not  agree  with  our  criteria.  A  $3.2 
billion  aid  package  went  ahead. 

Brazil  has  an  unsafeguarded  re¬ 
processing  facility  and  can’t  receive 


Eugene  V.  Rostov 


When  we  were  <*kmsidering  whether  legislation  would  be 
necessary,  there  was  great  debate  whether  we  should  en¬ 
courage  American  nuclear  business  to  get  as  involved  as 
possible.  There  were  comparatively  few  suppliers,  which 
was  the  reason  we  decided  it  was  best  controlled  by  the 
govemmeni-io-govemment  route  —  it  would  be  more 
sure.  What  we  have  seen  in  the  new  Administration  is  a 
return  to  the  idea  that  the  more  we  get  business  involved, 
-v  the  more  effect  we  will  have.  There 

may  be  places  where  that's  true.  But 
we  passed  the  law.  Now  we  see  much 
of  this  being  undercut. 

With  regard  to  India,  I  think  we 
can  hardly  stand  by  and  say  to  the  117 
nations  that  have  signed  the  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty  that  if  they  had  gone 
the  nuclear  route  as  India  has,  it 
doesn’t  really  make  that  much  differ¬ 
ence  if  you  just  voluntarily  sign. 

Mr.  Nye.  But  you  can't  rest  a 
policy  on  export  controls  alone.  My 
main  complaint  with  the  Administra¬ 
tion  policy  really  could  be  summed 
up  by  one  word,  priority.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  does  not  rank  this  issue  in 
practice  as  high  as  in  some  of  the 
words  we’ve  heard. 


How  many  statements  have  we  seen  by  a  President  or 
Secretary  of  State?  Very  few.  How  many  initiatives  have 
we  seen?  The  French  indicated  that  they  were  willing  to 
move  toward  complete  safeguards.  But  we  haven't  seen 
any  follow-up,  and  the  French  I've  talked  to  indicate  that 
from  Lheir  perception  the  Americans  have  lost  interest- 
Or  take  the  issue  of  trade-offs.  Nonproliferation 
policy  is  not  foreign  policy.  It’s  part  of  foreign  policy. 
You're  continually  having  to  balance  a  variety  of  issues. 
In  this  Administration  it  always  appears  that  nonprolifer¬ 
ation  tends  to  come  second. 

Nostalgia  for  Monopoly? 

Mr.  Rostow.  You  still  share  some  of  the  nostalgia  that 
Senator  Glenn  represents  so  powerfully. 

In  every  situation  that  I've  seen,  it’s  been  a  question 
of  whether  we  supply  something  under  the  full  strictures 
of  the  law  or  whether  the  business  goes  somewhere  else 
and  under  which  circumstances  do  we  have  more  influ¬ 
ence.  And  it  involves,  as  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  of  course, 
the  development  of  a  security'  relation . 

Mr.  Glenn.  As  you  put  it,  if  we  don't  do  it  somebody 
else  will.  Why  don't  we  do  it  with  those  somebody  el ses? 

Mr.  Rostow.  We  work  with  them  all  the  time.  We  re 
getting  very  good  cooperation.  But  it  is  not  cooperation  in 
circumventing  anything.  It  is  to  try  to  achieve  common 
policy.  Many  times  the  answer  will  be,  well,  we  had  better 
stick  to  our  contracts,  but  we'll  move  down  to  less  en¬ 
riched  uranium  (which  is  harder  to  use  in  weapons). 

Now  there  are  no  meetings  of  the  London  club  (the 
major  supplier  nations).  There’s  no  public  visibility.  The 
third  world  countries  resent  an  appearance  of  control. 

Mr.  Nye.  But  why  haven't  we  gone  to  those  other  sup¬ 
plier  coumries  quietly,  not  in  public,  and  asked  them  to 
move  on  full-scope  safeguards  (international  inspection 
on  all  nuclear  facilities;? 

Mr.  Rosiow.  We  are  talking  about  full-scope  safe¬ 
guards  and  urging  them  not  to  sell  to  countries  that  have 
not  adopted  full-scope  safeguards.  But  (here  are  a  great 
many  important  countries  that  will  not  do  so. 

Q.  On  the  one  band  the  United  States  supports  the  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguard  system.  On 
the  other,  the  Administration  seems  to  be  promoting  en¬ 
richment  and  reprocessing  technology  which  the  I.A.E.A. 
itself  says  is  dangerous  because  the  agency  will  not  have 
for  the  foreseeable  future  the  technical  ability  or  the 
budget  to  safeguard.  Isn’t  your  policy  inconsistent? 

Mr.  Rostow.  The  key  to  our  reprocessing  policy  is  to 
work  with  Europe  and  Japan  to  develop  reprocessing 
capabilities  under  the  more  effective  international  safe¬ 
guards  and  controls  for  their  use  and  possibly  that  of  third 
countries.  There’s  absolutely  no  way  by  imposition  of  our 
own  contracts  to  confine  reprocessing  to  the  United  States 
or  to  prevent  reprocessing  in  many  other  coumries. 

Mr.  Nye.  You’re  right,  facilities  have  already  been 
created  in  countries  like  France  and  Japan.  But  there's  a 
big  gap  between  that  statement  and  encouraging  reproc¬ 
essing  by  trying  to  get  other  countries  to  bail  out  the  Barn¬ 
well  (reprocessing)  plant  in  South  Carolina  —  which  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  not  willing  to  fi¬ 
nance.  (because  it)  does  not  make  sense  economically. 

Q.  We  heard  recently  about  an 
Administration  decision  to  not  re¬ 
sume  comprehensive  test-ban  talks. 
What’s  the  relationship  between  ef¬ 
forts  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  and  nonproliferation? 

Mr.  Rostow.  First,  the  policy 
which  received  so  much  attention  in 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  was  an¬ 
nounced  ( months  ago  j.  We  said  we're 
perfectly  loyal  to  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  test  ban  as  an  ultimate 
goal  but  the  time  is  not  propitious  for 
it.  We  therefore  are  concentrating  on 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  peaceful  nuclear  explosives  issue. 
We  felt  we  were  taking  a  strong  step 
forward. 

Now.  to  what  extent  are  these 
issues  mythical?  It  is  impossible  and 
jncQnc5_i1vpble.^bat  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  cpuld  Auffocat^ the  nuclear  weapop  witJturUdhg. 
generations.  People'beHev'e'it  'with  great' passion,  but  it 
just  isn’t  so.  It''?t>ffrt  of  the  idea  that  arms  control  agree¬ 
ments  can  achieve  peace  aseptically  without  blood,  sweat 
and  tears  by  passing  a  resolution  or  adopting  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Nye.  The  relationship  between  arms  control 
measures  at  the  strategic  level  and  nonproliferation  is 
often  exaggerated,  particularly  in  United  Nations  rheto¬ 
ric.  But  there  is  a  relationship.  To  the  extent  that  the 
United  States  treats  nuclear  weapons  as  useable  it  makes 
them  look  more  desirable  and  to  the  extent  that  we  pro¬ 
fess  disdain  of  arms  control  measures  it  affects  the  key 
measure  in  this  area,  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Well.  1  feel  our  reach  should  always  ex¬ 
ceed  our  grasp.  I  would  like  to  think  that  my  children,  my 
great-grandchildren  and  probably  my  great-great-grand- 
children  might  have  a  hope  of  living  in  a  world  free  from 
nuclear  dangers  and  that  there  would  be  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  somehow,  some  way  in  the  future. 

If  there  is  not  a  pullback  from  the  threshold  test  ban 
or  from  the  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  limitations,  then  I 
would  like  to  see  the  President  call  for  Congress  to  ratify 
those.  They  were  negotiated  in  '74.  '76  They've  been  sit¬ 
ting  here  on  the  shelf.  At  least  that  would  move  us  a  little 
bit  down  the  pike  toward  control.  1  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  scare  people  by  intimating  somehow  that  we're 
backing  off  from  these  things. 


As  the  Union  Approaches  a  Second  Birthday,  Its  Power  Is  Debated 

‘Suspended/  Solidarity  Thrives  as  a  Symbol 
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WARSAW  —  No  one  has  to  look  hard  to  find  the  mark 
of  Solidariiv  in  Poland  under  martial  law.  Its  name  is 
etched  in  thegrimeof  a  factory  wall,  daubed  on  the  gray 
sides  of  citv  courtyards  and  splashed  on  a  calendar  in  the 
ofiice  of  a  priest.  It  is  glorified  in  the  stags  of  the  throng 
gathered  around  the  memorial  cross  of  flowers  in  War¬ 
saw's  Victory  5quare,  and  primed  on  the  leaflets  strewn 
at  . the  university.  Solidarity  was  there,  too,  at  Iasi  Sun¬ 
day's  ceremonies  marking  the  anniversary  of  the  World 
War  11  Warsaw  .uprising,  m  a  clandestine  tape-recorded 
appeal  from  the.  union's  underground  leader  and  in  the 

charts  of  the  crowd.  ...  _ ..  ■ 

'Almost  eight  months  after  the  “suspension  of  them-, 
dependent  trade  union,  which  is  two  years  old  this  month, 
the  name  of  Solidarity  lives  on,  a  symbol  of  heroism  and 
scorn  for  an  unpopular  government-  But  whether  there  is 
«ubstance  behind  the  name  is  a  question  that  neither  Geo. 

JarawWti  nor  Western  d.plomals  noreven 
union's  fugitive  leaders  and  the  10  million  Poles  they  once 
claimed  to  represent  can  answer  . '  ' 

That  Question  was  posed  even  before  mania!  law 
s yraped  the  taaca  of  its  leaders,  stopped  its  printing 
nreSSand  declared  most  of  its  activities  to  be  criminal, 
ffce  umret  had  mushroomed  from  a  strike  committee 
squeezing  specific  concessions  from  the  Communist  re- 
movement  embracing  all  theromantrc. 
contradictory  and  imjossible  a  ration 

coRtfitiaaed  by  partitions  and  Ifi. 

£uda  Western diplomar who  watched  u  happen,  became 


a  genuinely  democratic  movement  for  an  all-or-nothing 
people.  Of  course  it  became  irrepressible." 

But  when  General  Jaruzelski  cracked  the  whip  on 
Dec.  13.  he  may  have  been  as  surprised  as  the  union's  sup¬ 
porters  at  how  easily  it  was  neutralized.  As  the  months 
passed  and  no  significant  resistance  developed,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  became  bolder  and  effectively  abandoned  the  notion 
of  negotiating  with  Solidarity  and  its  interned  leader. 
Lech  Walesa.  A  Polish  official  said  last  week  that  Mr. 
Walesa  would  be  interned  for  “as  long  as  the  situation 
cal  is  for  it." 

The  Making  of  a  Legend 

Yet  although  the  organization  was  immobilized,  the 
passions  it  unleashed  persisted,  joining  the  many  other 
Polish  legends  of  heroic  uprisings  and  foul  repressions. 
Mr.  Walesa  joined  the  Polish  Pope  in  the  crowded  pan¬ 
theon  of  national  heroes,  and  it  has  become  routine  at  any 
gathering  for  Poles  to  sing  defiant  Solidarity  songs  or 
show  the  “V”  for  victory.  On  May  3,  the  people  demon¬ 
strated  the  raw  power  of  their  discontent  in  a  wave  of  vio¬ 
lent  protests  In  Warsaw. 

What  all  this  means  for  the  future,  however,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  debate.  Some  think  Solidarity's  transformation 
from  a  functional  union  to  a  national  symbol  marked  its 
demise  as  a  social  or  political  force;  “The  'V*  they  show 
says  more  about  how  little  they  can  do  than  how  much.”  a 
Western  diplomat  said.  “Dec.  13  proved  that  the  security 
force  wielded  by  the  authorities,  unpopular  as  they  were, 
remained  the  most  effective  force  around.” 

Others  believe  that  Solidarity  still  has  the  power  to 
move  the  masses.  Although .637  of  its  best  brains  remain 


indefinitely  in  detention  and  the  authorities  are  on  the 
alert  for  any  clandestine  activity,  an  underground  ,'tem- 
porarv  coordinating  commission”  formed  in  late  April  by 
Zbigniew  Bujak.  who  headed  the  Warsaw  branch  of  Soli¬ 
darity,  has  worked  to  centralize  leadership. 

The  commission's  initial  steps  were  cautious  and  ex¬ 
ploratory  —  a  15-minute  horn-honking  gathering  on  May 
13.  a  moratorium  on  public  protest  in  July  —  and  its  state¬ 
ments  until  recently  did  not  compare  with  the  ultimatums 
issued  by  Solidarity  in  its  heady  final  months.  But  a  set  of 
bold  directives  from  Mr.  Bujak's  commission  last  week 
could  be  the  first  test  of  whether  the  current  Solidarity 
has  more  than  symbolic  clout  and  whether  General  Jaru¬ 
zelski  will  be  compelled  to  deal  further  with  the  union. 

In  those  statements,  the  underground  leaders  de¬ 
nounced  the  partial  release  of  internees,  called  for  a 
resistance  movement  and  told  union  members  to  make 
their  presence  "exceptionally  visible”  toward  the  end  of 
this  month,  culminating  in  nationwide  demonstrations  on 
Aug.  31 ,  the  union’s  second  birthday. 

The  authorities  are  certain  to  try  to  disrupt  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  already  there  have  been  reports  of  a  crackdown 
on  illegal  presses.  Although  Mr.  Bujak's  directives  have 
been  rebroadcast  to  Poland  by  Radio  Free  Europe,  the  un¬ 
derground's  communication  difficulties  have  been  under¬ 
lined  by  reports  that  Solidarity  activists  in  Gdansk  did  not 
receive  any  message  from  the  commission. 

Even  Aug.  31  is  not  likely  to  provide  a  conclusive  test 
of  Solidarity's  strength.  It  is  an  anniversary  that  might 
have  been  marked  with  or  without  Mr.  Bujak's  appeal. 
What  is  significant  is  that  the  underground  decided  not  to 
call  for  a  general  strike,  the  great  weapon  it  claims  it  still 
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Polish  youths  riding  down  a  Gdansk  street  with  a 
Solidarity  banner  in  May. 

wields.  For  all  the  potential  dangers  of  street  demonstra¬ 
tions  —  and  they  are  great  in  a  nation  still  savoring  its  re¬ 
cent  taste  of  democracy  —  the  critical  question  ts  whether 
Solidarity's  handful  of  underground  leaders  can  call  or 
control  a  strike  when  people's  primary  concern  is  stretch¬ 
ing  their  rapidly  shrinking  income  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

A  major  disappointment  among  internees  freed  from 
detention  centers  is  the  contrast  between  the  gung-ho 
miliiance  they  sustained  behind  bars  and  ihe  apathy  they 
are  encountering  outside.  One  measure  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  has  been  the  steady  stream  of  former  detainees  who 
are  considering  emigration  —  Western  embassies  report 
1,000  inquiries  in  recent  months.  General  Jaruzelski  evi¬ 
dently  believes  that  fatigue  and  time  are  on  his  side,  even 
if  the  writing  on  the  walls  is  still  "Solidamosc.” 
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In  Summary _ 

Who  Can  Resist 
Bargain  Rates  on 
Political  Virtue? 

-It's  quite  hard  to  explain  why  you 
are  not  for  motherhood,  or  low  inter¬ 
est  rates  or  a  balanced  budget," 
Senator  John  H.  Chafee.  a  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Republican,  conceded  last  week. 
But  even  so,  after  two  weeks  of  de¬ 
bate  ihe  Republican-controlled  Sen¬ 
ate  barely  approved  by  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  (69-31)  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  that  would  require 
a  balanced  Federal  budgeL  unless  the 
country  was  at  war  or  a  waiver  had 
been  approved  by  a  three-fifths  vote 
in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  called 
the  outcome  "a  step  in  turning  the 
country  around.”  Opponents  main¬ 
tained  that  the  vote  had  been  shaped 
by  desperation.  “It  is  a  sign  of  the 
dire  straits  in  which  the  Republican 
Administration  find  themselves,"  de¬ 
clared  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
However,  the  amendment  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  Democrats  —  among 
them  the  minority  leader,  Robert  C. 
Byrd  —  concerned  that  a  "no”  vote 
might  push  them  into  the  ranks  of  the 
jobless  in  November. 

Many  Democrats  who  voted  for  the 
measure,  which  requires  balanced 
budgets  starting  two  years  after  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  constitutionally  re¬ 
quired  number  of  states  —  38  — 
dearly  hoped  that  the  House  would 
stand  fast  against  it.  The  outlook 
there  was  murky,  however.  After  a 
preliminary  nose  count,  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  said  there  was 
a  “possiblity"  that  the  amendment 
would  get  nowhere  on  his  side  of  the 
Hill.  But  supporters  of  the  proposal 
were  seeking  signatures  on  petitions 
needed  to  pry  the  amendment  from 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
headed  by  Peter  W.  Rodino  Jr.,  who 
opposed  it.  If  the  proposal  reaches 
the  floor,  many  Representatives  who 
privately  regard  the  amendment  as 
an  irresponsible  quick  fix  may  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  their  constituents  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  their  parsimony. 

It  was  also  unclear  how  House  de¬ 
bate  would  be  affected  by  a  last- 
minute  revision  adopted  by  Senate 
A  conservatives  making  it  much  more" 
difficult  for  Congress  to  raise  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  limit.  Senator  Orrin  G. 
Hatch,  the  Utah  Republican  who  co¬ 
sponsored  the  balanced-budget 
amendment,  lamented  that  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  debt  limit  restriction 
conservatives  who  had  ought,  for  the 
proposal  for  a  quarter-century  may 
“have  done  themselves  in."  His  fear 
was  that  many  otherwise  sympa¬ 
thetic  Representatives  might  regard 
that  revision  as  a  step  too  far. 


President  Reagan  petting  a  boar  on  a 
family  farm  in  Iowa  last  week. 


Politics,  the  Art 
Of  the  Plausible 

Not  much  can  match  the  panoply  of 
a  Presidential  toad  show.  According¬ 
ly,  Ronald  Reagan  last  week  began 
what  is  to  be  a  series  of  one- a- week, 
out-and-back  political  forays  in¬ 
tended  to  buck  up  his  standing — and 
perhaps  that  of  a  few  Republican  can¬ 
didates  in  November. 

Com  growers  convened  in  Iowa 
heard  about  improving  prospects  for 
big  grain  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(and  financial  harvests  for  them¬ 
selves).  The  centennial  meeting  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  re¬ 
minded  Lhat  Mr.  Reagan  was  four¬ 
square  behind  tax  credits  for  families 
with  children  in  private  schools  and 
for  antiabortion  legislation.  (As  if  on 
cue,  majority  leader  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr„  said  the  Senate  would 
probably  take  up  proposals  to  restrict 
legal  abortions  in  mid-August.)  And 
wherever  Air  Force  One  touched 


down,  Mr.  Reagan  insisted  that  he 
had  inherited  an  economic  mess,  not 
caused  it. 

Meanwhile,  politics  was  near  the 
top  of  organized  labor's  agenda.  At  a 
conference  in  New  York,  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  executive  council  —  seeking  to 
regain  some  of  its  clout  —  decided  to 
endorse  a  Presidential  prospect  .pre¬ 
sumably  Democratic,  in  December 
1983  if  two-thirds  of  the  board's  mem¬ 
bers  can  agree  on  one.  The  federa¬ 
tion,  which  hasn’t  had  much  to  cheer 
about  lately,  took  some  solace  in  last 
week's  announcement  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  (political  considerations 
were  denied)  that  it  would  delay  its 
effort  to  broaden  the  hours  and  kinds 
of  jobs  that  14-  and  15-year-olds  can 
work. 

Deeper  Trouble 
In  Massachusetts 

With  just  over  a  month  to  go  before 
primary  day.  it's  just  what  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gov.  Edward  J.  King,  an  in¬ 
cumbent  in  trouble,  doesn't  need  —  a 
brightly  burning  corruption  scandal 
fanned  even  higher  by  charges  of  a 
coverup  and,  a  few  days  ago,  the  ap¬ 
parent  suicide  of  a  senior  official  of 
the  state  Revenue  Department. 

Like  many  a  political  contretemps, 
this  one  didn’t  look  so  dramatic  to 
start  with.  In  June,  one  Stanley  Barc- 
zak,  a  rather  low-level  tax  examiner, 
was  arrested  on  bribery  charges.  In 
an  ensuing  investigation,  it  was 
determined  that  (1)  Mr.  Barczak  had 
been  convicted  of  fraud  in  1953,  not 
long  after  leaving  the  Pittsburgh  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
and  (2)  he  appeared  to  have  landed 
on  the  commonwealth's  payroll  de¬ 
spite  his  record  at  least  in  part  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  a  volunteer  in  the 
Governor's  campaign  in  1978.  That’s 
when  Mr.  King  defeated  Gov.  Mi¬ 
chael  Dukakis,  who  now  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  chance  of  returning  the  favor  in 
the  Sept.  14  Democratic  primary. 

The  affair  was  to  get  much  more 
complicated.  The  attorney  general’s 
chief  criminal  prosecutor,  Stephen 
Delinsky,  subsequently  charged  that 
revenue  commissioner  Joyce  Ham¬ 
pers  was  attempting  to  hide  corrup- 
•tion  in-  her  department.  She  counter¬ 
charged  that  Mr.  Delinsky  had  been 
behind  a  bladtbag  operation  directed 
against  one  of  her  tax  offices.  Mr. 
Delinsky  had  a  comeback.  Mrs. 
Hampers,  he  maintained,  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  use  state  police  to  confis¬ 
cate  records  from  the  home  of  an  im¬ 
portant  prosecution  witness.  Last 
weekend,  John  F.  Coady,  a  deputy 
revenue  commissioner  and  report¬ 
edly  a  prosecution  target,  was  found 
hanged  in  his  home. 

Light  Turns  Green 
For  Clinch  River 

Prospects  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  seemed  to  be  dim¬ 
ming  a  few  months  ago.  Congress 
had  come  close  to  denying  continued 
funds  for  the  project,  and  a  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  member  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  James  As- 
selstine,  voted  in  May  against  giving 
the  Government  a  hurry-up  permit  to 
begin  work  on  the  reactor  site. 

But  last  week  the  five-member 
commission,  with  Mr.  Asselstine 
joining  two  other  Reagan  appointees, 
voted  3-1  to  let  the  Energy  Depart¬ 
ment  sidestep  normal  licensing  re- 
quirments  —  including  a  battery  of 
environmental  hearings  —  and  begin 
initial  construction  immediately.  Mr. 
Asselstine  said  he  changed  his  mind 
because  the  department  had  "made 
its  case." 

The  waiver,  which  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  said  would  be  challenged  in 
court,  will  allow  the  department  to 
begin  clearing  and  grading  a  290-acre 
site  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  The  commis¬ 
sion  hasn’t  approved  installation  of 
the  reactor,  controversial  because  of 
its  cost  —  about  $3.6  billion  —  and  be¬ 
cause  it  would  produce  more  plu¬ 
tonium  fuel  than  it  consumed. 

President  Carter  maintained  that 
breeder  technology  might  make  con¬ 
trolling  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
onry  more  difficult  and  was  too  ex¬ 
pensive;  he  wanted  to  scrap  the 
project,  which  has  been  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  boards  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Congress  wouldn't  go  along,  but  last 
year  the  Senate — despite  the  best  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  reactor's  prime  Congres¬ 
sional  defender,  majority  leader 
Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  who  hails  from 
Tennessee  —  came  within  two  votes 
of  disapproving  the  latest  installment 
of  funds.  Presumably  the  Energy  De¬ 
partment  hopes  that  with  site-prepa¬ 
ration  work  under  way  and  close  to  SI 
billion  already  invested  in  the 
project,  Congress  will  be  more  in¬ 
clined  to  vote  the  money. 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration’s 
proposal  for  dismantling  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy —  contained  in  legis¬ 
lation  now  languishing  on  Capitol  Hill 
—  received  another  setback  last 
week.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
said  that  merging  many  of  the  agen¬ 
cy's  operations  with  another  depart¬ 
ment,  Commerce,  would  save  no¬ 
where  near  the  $400  million  claimed 
by  the  Government. 
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New  York’s  Addabbo  Homes  In  on  Big-Ticket  Weapons 
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A  Defense  Budget  Expert 
Who  W  ants  Less  of  It 


By  MARTIN  TOLCHIN 


WASHINGTON  —  Representative  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo,  the  Queens  Democrat  who  heads  the  de¬ 
fense  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  something  of  an  anomaly —  a  chair¬ 
man  of  an  important  military-affairs  subcommit¬ 
tee  who  opposes  much  of  what  the  Pentagon 
wants.  As  such,  Mr.  Addabbo.  chairman  since 
1979,  has  often  found  himself  at  odds  with  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

For  instance,  he  regards  the  Administration’s 
military  spending  plans  for  fiscal  1984  —  reported 
last  week  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $247  billion, 
about  11  percent  bigger  than  the  Pentagon  budget 
now  pending  in  Congress  —  as  “way  over  the 
mark.”  But  given  the  House's  recently  displayed 
reluctance  to  cut  much  out  of  the  defense  authori¬ 
zation  bill  for  fiscal  1983,  he  concedes  that  making 
deep  reductions  will  be  difficult. 

"Members  of  Congress  always  talk  cut,  cut.  cut 
where  the  Pentagon  is  concerned,"  he  says.  "But 
in  the  end  they  always  support  spending.  I  know  it 
will  be  another  uphill  fight  this  year.  But  I  hope 
they’ll  start  hearing -about,  and  reacting  to.  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  people  programs  and  not  regard  mili¬ 
tary  spending  as  quite  so  sacrosanct.” 

As  his  subcommittee  winds  up  work  nn  appro¬ 
priations  legislation  for  the  new  fiscal  year,  Mr. 


Addabbo,  something  of  a  dove  in  a  nest  of  hawks, 
has  his  sights  set  on  such  plump,  controversial 
targets.  In  past  years,  he  has  fought  with  varying 
success  against  the  B-l  bomber,  the  neutron 
bomb,  the  Pershing  Missile  and  nerve  gas. 

He  says  he  opposes  those  programs  because  he 
believes  them  to  be  overly  expensive,  ineffective 
and  a  poor  use  of  the  nation’s  resources.  (Mr.  Ad¬ 
dabbo  also  voted  for  the  nuclear  freeze,  arguing 
that  "U  makes  no  sense  to  kill  a  person  ten 
times.")  "My  job  is  to  make  sure  that  the  dollars 
supposed  to  be  spent  on  national  defense  are 
really  spent  for  that  purpose,  and  you  don’t  fool 
the  American  people,"  he  said,  adding,  "You 
can’t  fool  our  enemies,  either.” 

Cambodia  Was  a  Turning  Point 

By  and  large,  Mr.  Addabbo  is  an  old  fashioned 
politician  who  has  relied  less  on  oratorical  skills 
than  on  backroom  dealings,  and  the  quiet  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  acknowledged  expertise  on  military 
matters.  He  is,  in  fact,  something  of  a  Washington 
rarity — a  self-effacing  public  figure  with  few  ene-t 
mies.  He  has  labored  in  near  anonymity  for  much 
of  his  22-year  Congressional  career.  Perhaps  his 
best  known  legislative  victory  came  in  1973,  when 
he  sponsored  the  first  antiwarresolution  ever  to 
pass  the  House,  one  cutting  off  funds  for  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Cambodia.  It  was  all  the  more  striking  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Addabbo  had  at  one  pbint  been  a  strong 


supporter  of  United  States’  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  ", 

But  he  is  apparently  so  little  appreciated  back 
home  that  state  Democratic  leaders  drawing,  up 
reapportionment  .plans  a  few'  weeks  ago  placed 
him  in  a  district  with  arwtlwr  Democratic  incum¬ 
bent,  who  subsequently  withdrew  to  find  another 
district.  “In  no  other-state  in  the  union  woutd.they 
have  taken  the  Chairman  of  tbedfcrfehse  Subcom¬ 
mittee  and  thrown  him  m  a  district  with  another 
congressman,"  said  Representative  Benjamin  S, 
Rosenthal,  another  Queens  Democrat. 

New  York  legislators  may  believe  that  it  was 
sheer  happenstance  that  averted  the  planned  dos¬ 
ings  of  a  number  of  New  York  military  installa¬ 
tions,  or  brought  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
defense  contracts  to  the  state.  His  coUeagues  be¬ 
lieve  differently  ."Joe  Addabbo  enables,  us  to. 
bring  home  the  bacon,"  says  Senator  Alfonse M. 
D'Amato,  Republican  of  New  York,  a  freshman 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriation  committee: 
(Mr.  Addabbo  claims  to  have  had  little  to  do  with 
the  Navy’s  selection,  reported  last  week,  of  the 
New  York-built  Grumman  F-14  Tomcat  as  its 
principle  fighter.  But,  he  says*  "The  Navy  knows  l 
regard  the  F-14  as  the  best  fighter  they  have.") 

while  maintaining  that  he  has  declared  war  on 
waste  arid  inefficiency,  be  also  believes  that  mili- 
tary  spending  should  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
weaker  sectors  of  the  economy:  "I  strongly  be¬ 
lieve  that  national  defense  can  be  used  in  helping 
different  parts  of  the  nation,”  he  said.  “There’s  no 
reason  that  the  defense  industry  has  to  be  located 
in  the  South  and  West-" 

Along  with  other  Northern  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Addabbo  has  long  sought  to  modify 
regulations  that  direct  the  Defense  Department  to 
accept  the  lowest  bids,  a  measure' he  maintains 
was  enacted  primarily  to  benefit  the  nonunion 
South.  An  amendment  attached  to  the  1983  mili¬ 
tary  authorization  bill  provides  that  bids  originat¬ 
ing  in  areas  of  high  unemployment  could  be  up  to  6 
percent  higher  than  the  lowest  bids.' ; 

Sometimes  the  bacon  slips  away,  however.  Mr. 
Addabbo  recently  fought  unsuccessfully  to  have 
the  $500  million  refitting  of  the  battleship  Iowa  as¬ 
signed  to  the  old  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where  the 
ship  had  been  built;  But  last  month  the  Navy 
awarded  the  contract  to  Gulf  Coast  shipyards,  a 
decision  Mr.  Addabbo  attributed  to  the  clout  of 
Democratic  Senators  Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  John  C.  Stennis  of  Mississippi  and  other  such 
heavyweights— andLioogrtime  Pentagon  boosters 
—  from  the  Deep  South.  ThaLdecision,  he  says, 
“shows  a  total  disregard  for the  welfare  of  cities/’ 

The  following  morning,  Mr.' Addabbo  convened 
his  subcommittee  and  removed  $546  million  from 
the  Navy’s  shipbuilding  program.  , 


Civil  Rights  Groups  Revive  the  Boycott  as  a  Weapon  of  Progress 

Tumine:  Back  the  Clock  to  Move  Ahead 


By  SHEILA  RULE 


LOS  ANGELES  —  The  National  Urban  League 
billed  one  session  of  its  annual  conference  last 
week  as  a  look  at  the  future  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  The  guest  speaker,  the  Rev.  Jesse  L. 
Jackson  of  Operation  PUSH,  brought  the  audience 
to  its  feet  as  he  exhorted  blacks  to  demand  equal 
participation  in  the  nation’s  business  sector.  His 
topic,  "Boycotting  and  Bargaining.  From  Aid  to 
Trade:  A  Formula  for  Development."  reflected 
civil  rights  leaders'  recently  renewed  emphasis 
on  self-reliance  and  economic  development. 

Many  continue  to  advocate  that  the  Federal 
Government  increase  its  financial  commitment  to 
black  and  poor  Americans.  At  his  organization's 
convention,  Urban  League  president  John  E. 
Jacob  called  for  a  $100  billion  public  works  pro¬ 
gram.  a  “Marshall  Plan-like  effort"  to  revitalize 
the  nation’s  cities.  Mr.  Jacob  acknowledged  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to  assume  a 
"significant’.'  share  of  the  cost. 

But  similar  proposals  in  the  past  have  gone  un¬ 
realized.  The  late  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.  called  for 
a  "domestic  Marshall  Plan”  when  he  was  the 
League’s  executive  director  in  the  1960's  and  civil 
rights  were  higher  on  the  White  House  agenda 
than  they  are  now. 

So  black  groups  are  not  banking  on  any  signifi¬ 
cant  new  Federal  commmitmeni  but  are  instead 
rolling  up  their  sleeves  to  grapple  with  the  hard 
reality  of  attempting  to  do  more  with  less.  This  is 
necessary,  they  say.  largely  because  of  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration's  broad  changes  in  national 
policy  and  its  reductions  in  social  aid. 

In  the  face  of  a  growing  national  conservatism 
In  economic  and  social  matters  that  many  say 
represents  the  civil  rights  community’s  most  dif¬ 
ficult  challenge  in  recent  years,  black  groups 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  ar  a  loss  for  programs  to 
maintain  the  progress  of  the  last  20  years.  They 
are  now  largely  turning  their  energies  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  and  are  dusting  off  one  of  what  has  his¬ 
torically  been  one  of  their  most  effective  weapons, 
the  economic  boycott. 

They  are  seeking  to  have  companies  and  indus¬ 
tries  channel  some  of  their  profits  into  black  com¬ 
munities  through  jobs  and  support  of  black-owned 
businesses  —  or  face  the  loss  of  black  patronage. 
While  the  shift  in  strategy  has  already  resulted  in 
some  agreements  with  private  firms,  some  ques¬ 
tion  whether  civil  rights  organizations  can 
achieve  economic  gains  through  direct  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  nation’s  businesses  that  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  social  progress  secured  through 
constitutional  ana  political'  means.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  crucial  that  the  groups  move  quickly,  with 
programs  that  include  dogged  monitoring  of 
agreements  with  businesses. 

This  would  be  no  easy  task  for  the  civil  rights  or¬ 
ganizations.  Groups  such  as  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
nation’s  oldest  and  largest  civil  rights  group,  are 
chronically  short  of  funds  for  new  programs. 
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Then,  too,  many  of  the  potential  corporate  targets 
of  programs  such  as  the  N^.A.C-P.'s  recently  an- 
nounced  "Operation  Fair  Share"  are  not  exactly 
flush  these  days  either. 

The  group  is  nevertheless  going  ahead.  It  has 
named  a  national  director  of  its  economic  devel¬ 
opment  program  and  created  an  institute  to  train 
local  leaders  in  selective  buying  techniques.  It 
was  announced  at  the  association’s,  convention  in 
Boston  last  month  that  a  "declaration  of  princi¬ 
ples”  had  been  reached  with  the  American  Gas 
Association  and  the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 
However,  the  association  has  left  the  negotiation 
and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with  the  industry 
groups  largely  to  its  1,800  branches,  many  .of 
which  are  staffed  by  volunteers  who  lack  sophisti¬ 
cation  in  dealing  with  corporations. 

Last  week,  *ihe  N.A.A.C.P.  announced  that  its 
negotiations  with  the  movie  industry,  begun  eight 
months  ago  in  an  effort  to  improve  employment 
and  economic  opportunities  for  blacks  in  that  in¬ 


dustry,  would  be  expanded  to  include  talks  with, 
television  networks.  The  association's  executive 
director,  Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  has  said  the  group 
would  use  the  “ultimate  tool  of  economic  with¬ 
drawal"  against  movie  studios  and  television  net¬ 
works  if  necessary. 

Nearly  700  civil  rights  advocates  who  gathered 
in  Gary,  led.,  last  month  at  the  invitation  of 
Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  were  of  a  like  mind  At 
the  meeting,  a  sort  of  black  economic  summit  ses¬ 
sion,  they  agreed  to  focus  on  using  the  $150  billion 
that  blacks  spent  or  controlled  each  year  as  lever¬ 
age  to  demand  equal  oportunity  in  the  business 

arena. 

Earlier  this  summer.  Operation  PUSH  (People 
United  to  Save  Humanity)  announced  at  its 'con¬ 
vention  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  that  it  had  readied 
agreement  with  the  Seven-Up  Company  of  St. 
Louis  on  a  plan  for  the  company  to  invest  $61  mil¬ 
lion  over  five  years  to  develop  black  businesses.  It 
has  worked  out  a  similar  pact  with  the  Henblein 
Corporation  and  is  planning  a  meeting  between 
black  leaders  and  executives  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry.  Last  year,  PUSH  reached  accord  with  the 
Coca-Cola  Companyjto  expand  black  participation  . 
in  the  beverage  industry.  ... 

Mr.  Jackson  considers  that  plan  the  model  for 
future  PUSH  agreements  with  other  rhajor  com¬ 
panies.  The  one-year  pact  with  Coca-Cola,  which 
had  a  1981  net  income  of  $481.7  million  on  total 
/  revenues  of  $5:88  billion,  was  said  to  be  worth' 
about$ll  million.  . . .  »  • 

While  the  new  impetus  grows  out  of  the  conser¬ 
vative  national  mood  ,  it  is  also,  due  hr  part  to  a  re¬ 
cent  United  States  Supreme  Coart  ruling  in  a  boy¬ 
cott  case.  The  High  Court  overturned  ,  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  judge’s  ruling  that  the  N.A.A.C.P.  was  liable 
far  damages  suffered  by  businesses  it  uiged 
blacks  to  boycott.  The  lower  court  ordered  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  pay  $1.25  million  to  businessmen- in 
Port  Gibson  for  losses  resulting  from  an 
N.A.A.C.P.-sponsored  boycott  In  theT96(rs.  Civil 
'rights  groups-  had  curtailed  their-  boycott  activi¬ 
ties  pending  the  outcomeof  the  case  .... 

Stressing  Unemployment 

The  National  Urban  League  is  stressing  the  im¬ 
mediate  need  for  jobs  over  broad-based  economic 
development —  the  Labor  Department  reported 
that  black  joblessness  in.  July,  at  18.5  percent,  was 
nearly  double  the  national  rate,  which,  at  9.8  per- 
-  cent,  was  the  highest  ln4lyears— but  tiie  League 
doe&"reservethe  right  to  use"  boycotts. 

The  League  is  urging  blanks  to  look  to  them-  . 
selves  for  solutions  to  their  communities’  prickly 
problems;  including  teenage  pregnancy,  poverty, 
crimeand  inadequate  voter, participation.  It  plans 
to  address  these  concerns  begjnninng  in.Ocotober  . 

•  through  forums  foryourig  blacks  at  its  117 affiliate 
offices..-  .  *■  T  ....>  '  -  r  ;•  : 

"For  too  long.  we  have  depended  cm  good  white 
..  people  or  the  government  to  solve  bur  problems," 

;  Mr-  Jacob;,  said  recently.  "Tbese-int'erdal  prob- 
...  lems  are'  problems  that -Washington  is  nmgtriqg  tn 
do  anytfiing  about  and  that  the  private  sector  does  ‘ 
.  not  know  haw  to  deal  with.  That  balyleavcsus.”  =  ■ ■ .. 
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- .  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
mill  at  Sparrows  Point*-  Md. 

The  recession’s  cruel 
effects  are  expected  to 
cut  deeply  into  business 
and  the  economy  for 
many  years  to  come 

.  By  KAREN  W.  ARENSON 

JRMERICAN  industry  has  spent  the  past  year  in  a  cruci- 
uble,  and  in  the  process  it  has  been  purged  of  a  great 
i^mdeal  of  waste.  In  fact,  some  management  experts  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  economy  will  emerge  from  this  recession  lean¬ 
er,  tougher  and  more  ready  to  take  cm  foreign  competition. 
r>-i1The  whofe^rstetcLwas  grating  fat  and- lazy  and  not 
•  -  paying-attention  to  detail;**  said,  Chester  Devenow,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  of  the  SheUer-Globe  Corporation,  a 
Toledo,  Ohio,  auto  parts  manufacturer.  “Recession  has 
been*  great  catharsis.” 

.  Though  there  is  some  truth  in  this  optimistic  view  of  the 
country's  economic  problems,  it  is  far  from  the  whole 
story.  For  every  Chrysler  that  is  forced  to  restructure  its 
operations,  becoming  more  efficient  as  a  result,  there  are 
many  other  companies  that  simply  will  not  survive  at  an,  or 
will  survive  but  in  greatly  weakened  condition. 

11  All  this  talk  of  catharsis  is  really  just  twaddle,**  said 
A.  J.  Steigmann,  an  economist  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
“It's  the  old  story  of  cod  liver  oil  being  good  for  you,  when 
all  it  really  does  is  to  give  you  a  stomach  ache.  All  we  are 
doing  is  putting  a  permanent  crimp  in  the  economy.” 

Indeed,  while  most  economists  agree  that  there  may  be 
'  smne  improvement  in  the  economic  efficiency  of  certain  in¬ 
dustries.  they  warn  that  the  recession  has  had  an  insidious 
effect  that  is  likely  to  overwhelm  any  potential  improve¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  many  believe  that  the  economic  downturn, 
which  las  already  driven  Braniff,  AM  International  and 
other  bag  companies  into  bankruptcy  and  pushed  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  up  to  a  staggering  9.8  percent  last  month, 
could  ultimately  lead  to  a  shrunken  economy  and  a  se¬ 
verely  strained  business  sector. 

Recessions  have  certainly  battered  the  economy  be¬ 
fore,  but  this  <me  is  expected  to  leave  deeper  scars  because 
it  has  been  both  sharper  and  longer-lasting  than  most; 
many  industries  —  automobiles,  housing  and  countless 
others —  haw  been  depressed  for  three  years  now.  More¬ 
over,  the  recession  has  come  at  the  end  of  a  troublesome 
decade  that  has  forced  business  to  cope  with  spiraling  infla¬ 
tion,  sharply  higher  energy  prices,  sky-high  interest  rates 
and  devastating  competition  from  abroad.  No  recession  has 
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ended  with  the  economy  facing  such  tough  adjustment 
problems  as  the  ones  that  now  exist. 

Perhaps  the  most  worrisome  consequence  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  recession  is  that  business  is  scaling  back  spending  on 
capital  investment  and  research  and  development,  both  of 
which  eire  the  underpinnings  of  tomorrow’s  growth.  Metals 
companies,  auto  makers,  railroads,  airlines,  utilities  and 
electrical  machinery  concerns  have  all  been  reining  in 
plant  and  equipment  outlays  for  some  time  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  to  do  so.  A  survey  by  McGraw-Hill  shows 
that  business  will  spend  only  3.9  percent  more  on  invest¬ 
ment  projects  in  1982  than  last  year.  Adjusting  for  inflation, 
that  represents  a  4.5  percent  decline. 

Similarly,  the  annual  percentage  increase  in  spending 
on  research  and  development  has  shriveled  from  7.2  per¬ 
cent  in  1980  to  an  estimated  3.8  percent  this  year,  a  disturb¬ 
ing  figure  for  a  nation  that  has  prided  itself  on  innovation. 

“By  cutting  into  capital  investment  now,  we  are  bend¬ 
ing  our  country’s  long-term  growth  trend  down,"  said  Al¬ 
bert  T.  Sommers,  chief  executive  at  the  Conference  Board. 
“A  very  prolonged  deferral  of  investment  will  cost  the 
country  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  lost  output,  com¬ 
pared  to  what  we  would  have  had  under  conditions  of  rea¬ 
sonably  normal  growth.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  make  this 
up.” 

Corporate  America  is  also  trying  to  cut  costs  in  the 
area  of  worker  training,  a  development  that  Lester  C. 
Tburow,  a  professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  says  will  further  hamper  the  economy  when  it 
emerges  from  recession. 

“The  problem  with  a  financial  crunch  is  that  you  do 
make  cuts,  but  you  make  them  wherever  you  can,”  Mr. 
Thurow  said.  “All  new  training  stops,  so  we  are  building  a 
very  unskilled  labor  force,  which  will  tend  to  make  the 
economy  less  efficient.  And  it  is  not  only  technical  skills 
that  atrophy,  it  is  also  work  behavior.” 

While  an  endless  number  of  companies  are  cutting 
back  on  investment,  others  are  closing  their  doors  altogeth¬ 
er.  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  which  tracks  business  failures,  says 
that  bankruptcies  are  now  at  a  50-year  high,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  452  businesses  filing  for  protection  from  their  credi¬ 


tors  each  week.  And  the  weeding-out  process  does  not  al¬ 
ways  strike  at  the  companies  that  would  be  deemed  the 
most  marginal,  an  indication  that  the  shakeout  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time. 

“Some  fairly  healthy  enterprises  are  going  bankrupt, 
largely  because  of  punitive  interest  rates,”  said  Robert 
Lekachman,  a  professor  of  economics  at  the  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  College  and  Graduate  Center  of  the  City  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York.  “The  economy  is  not  just  getting  lean,  it 
is  suffering  from  pernicious  anemia.” 

“I’m  really  very  amazed  at  the  staying  power  of  some 
of  the  more  inefficient  companies.”  said  Daniel  Carroll,  a 
management  consultant  with  offices  in  Chicago  and  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Citing  such  examples  as  Allis  Chalmers.  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester,  Pullman  and  American  Motors,  he 
added.  “So  I  wouldn’t  place  too  much  reliance  on  the  reces¬ 
sion’s  having  shaken  out  all  the  inefficiencies.  Some  of  the 
less  effective  companies  did  fade  away,  some  of  those  that 
have  remained  are  here  because  they  are  sheltered  in  some 
way  or  other." 

Others  companies  may  find,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  that  the  recession  has  made  their  customers  less  well 
off,  and  that  they  therefore  are  buying  fewer  goods. 

“A  lot  of  good  firms,  like  Boeing  and  Caterpillar,  are 
taking  a  pounding,  and  will  be  worse  off  competitively  after 
the  recession  than  before,"  Mr.  Thurow  said,  noting  that 
these  are  not  examples  of  sloppy  management,  but  of  com¬ 
panies  that  have  simply  watched  orders  dry  up.  Just  last 
week,  the  Boeing  Company  reported  a  49.3  percent  drop  in 
second-quarter  earnings  because  of  sharply  lower  deliv¬ 
eries  to  the  struggling  commercial  airlines. 

And  Peter  Solomon,  a  partner  at  Lehman  Brothers 
Kuhn  Loeb,  is  concerned  that  the  companies  that  do  survive 
the  recession  may  find  their  production  capabilities  re¬ 
duced  because  other  companies  have  failed.  “The  fact  that 
all  the  small  suppliers  are  going  our  of  business  is  the  greai- 
estthreat  to  American  business,"  he  said.  “Who  are  the  big 
companies  going  to  subcontract  to  when  business  comes 
back?” 

How  each  company  copes  with  recession,  and  whether 
the  changes  it  makes  put  it  in  a  stronger  position  for  the  fu¬ 
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ture,  depends  in  large  part  on  the  industry  it  is  in,  its  finan¬ 
cial  shape,  and  the  creativity  of  its  management. 

But  even  if  individual  companies  are  strengthened  by 
cutting  “fat"  and  “waste.”  the  implications  for  the  overall 
economy  of  such  shrinkage  —  in  employment,  in  produc¬ 
tion.  in  operating  capacity  —  could  be  devastating.  Even  if 
the  plants  and  people  who  do  remain  employed  are  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  there  will  be  vast  unused  resources,  both  plant  and 
equipment  and  skilled  people.  Previously,  they  were 
producing  something.  Now  they  will  be  idle  and  wasted,  a 
drag  on  the  economy. 

“If  the  recession  comes  to  an  end,  it  is  not  clear  that 
there  will  be  much  recovery  in  terms  of  overall  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,”  warns  Barry  Bluestone,  an  eco¬ 
nomics  professor  at  Boston  College.  “Companies  w>51  have 
moved  more  of  their  production  out  of  this  country,  and  will 
have  begun  to  automate  more  rapidly.  And  those  who.  do 
find  jobs  will  move  disproportionately  into  lower  wage  in¬ 
dustries,  leading  to  a  lower  average  standard  of  living  and 
a  significant  loss  in  productivity.” 

“All  we  are  doing  is  reducing  the  amount  of  capital, 
when  what  we  need  is  more  capital  and  more  equipment,” 
adds  Mr.  Steigmann  of  Ford.  “If  the  recession  caused  the 
consumer  to  cut  spending,  liberating  vast  amounts  of  sav¬ 
ing  which  were  used  for  investment,  then  maybe  there 
would  be  a  case  for  suggesting  that  the  process  would 
create  something  useful.  But  the  tendency  is  for  the  volume 
of  savings  to  decline.”  he  said. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  economy  has 
experienced  cutbacks  in  the  face  of  a  downturn.  Business 
typically  lays  off  workers,  closes  plants  and  reduces  pro¬ 
duction  to  offset  plunging  sales  and  profits.  And  each  time, 
when  a  recession  ends,  companies  show  at  least  a  tempo¬ 
rary  surge  in  productivity,  because  sales  tend  to  pick  up 
faster  than  the  number  of  workers. 

But  the  productivity  gains  often  tend  to  be  temporary, 
eroding  as  production  picks  up  and  workers  are  rehired. 
The  seriousness  of  this  recession  has  led  some  executives, 
like  Mr.  Devenow,  to  vow  that  fat  will  never  again  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  creep  into  their  operations.  But  others,  like  Rich¬ 
ard  DeVos,  a  co-owner  of  the  Am  way  Corporation,  predict 
that  the  improvements  “will  last  until  good  times  come 
again,  and  then  business  will  get  fat  and  sloppy  again.” 

In  the  past,  companies  could  look  forward  to  an  up¬ 
surge  in  business  when  recession  ended,  to  a  period  of  good 
times.  But  in  this  cycle  there  will  be  no  let-up  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  many  businesses.  For  when  recovery  begins. 
American  companies  will  still  be  up  against  tough  foreign 
competition,  companies  that,  in  many  cases,  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  more  technologically  up-to-date  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  companies. 

It  is  thus  more  critical  than  ever  that  companies  be  in 
good  shape  when  the  recession  ends.  But  many  experts  are 
pessimistic  about  the  prospects  for  American  steel,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  other  basic  industries  in  the  next  few  years,  de¬ 
spite  their  present  efforts  to  cut  back  and  become  more  effi¬ 
cient.  They  say  the  changes  the  recession  is  inducing  sim¬ 
ply  have  not  gone  deep  enough,  or  been  extensive  enough,  to 
make  up  for  the  competitive  disadvantages  the  companies 
already  suffered  before  the  recession  started. 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  companies  are  sweating 
out  all  their  excesses  and  getting  down  to  good  hard  mus¬ 
cle,”  said  Bela  Gold,  director  of  the  research  program  in  in¬ 
dustrial  economics  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland.  "But  ir  catches  our  industry  at  a  time  when  it 
has  neglected  international  competition.  And  in  a  number 
of  cases,  such  as  automobiles  and  steel,  the  recession  has 
not  provided  them  with  the  capital  input  necessary  to  mod¬ 
ernize." 

Mr.  Gold  acknowledges,  for  example,  that  the  auto 
companies  have  received  some  labor  concessions,  and  that 
they  have  taken  some  steps  to  reduce  their  overhead  and  to 
improve  operations.  But.  he  says,  “I'm  not  convinced  that 
the  industry  is  over  the  hump,  because  technologically 
their  costs  are  still  not  competitive  with  the  Japanese. 
Whether  you  compare  costs  per  car  or  output  per  man¬ 
hour.  there  is  still  a  big  gap. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  talk  of  robotizing  the  American  auto 
industry,  but  when  you  get  the  numbers,  they  are  not  very 
impressive,”  Mr.  Gold  contends.  And  he  calls  talk  of  quai- 
ity  improvement  “a  lot  of  chatter."  “The  auto  industry  is  a 
very  complex  production  machine,  and  there  is  no  way  you 
can  turn  that  machine  over  inside  a  year,"  he  concludes. 

Mr.  Gold  is  even  more  negative  about  the  prospects  for 
the  steel  industry,  where  capacity  utilization  has  been  run¬ 
ning  below  50  percent.  "Most  of  our  plants  are  not  techno¬ 
logically  competitive,"  he  said.  “And  to  replace  those 
plants  takes  incredible  amounts  of  money  —  $4  billion  to  $5 
billion  just  to  rebuild  a  mill.  That  takes  a  lot  of  capital  these 
companies  don’t  have  and  can't  get  because  of  their  low 
profitability." 

“The  recession  has  emphasized  the  need  for  more  far- 
reaching  and  fast  adjustment,"  Mr.  Gold  said.  “But  it  has 
also  created  an  environment  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
move  constructively.  *  ’ 
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Unemployment  reached  9-8  percent 
in  July,  the  highest  rate  in  41  years 
and  up  from  the  9.5  percent  rate  re¬ 
corded  in  May  and  June.  Some  10.8 
million  Americans  were  officially 
unemployed  last  month,  about  360,000 
more  than  in  June. 

m  ■ 

Gulf  Oil  terminated  an  offer  to  ac¬ 
quire  41.5  million  shares  of  Cities 
Service  for  S4-S  billion,  a  decision 
which  left  officials  at  Cities  Service 
astounded.  The  company  said  ii  saw 
■treason  or  basis*.' for  Gulf  renting 
on  the  agreement.  Gulf  told  its  invest¬ 
ment  hankers,  Morgan  Stanley,  to  re- 
torn  the  shares  that  had  been  tendered 
in  ihe  $S3-a-sbare  offer. 

• 

*me  Senate  approved  spending  cuts 
totaling  JI2.S  billion  over  the  next* 
three  years.  Earlier.  Budget  Director 
David  A:  Stockman  said  big  cuts 
would  have  to  be  made  in  spending  for 
social  programs  next  year  if  there  is 
to  be  a  iong-tenn  economic  recovery. 

■  • 

Congressional  conservatives  led  by 
Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp  and 
several  former  Reagan  advisors  re¬ 
belled  against  the  Administration's 
economic  poncifcs  pledging  to  defeat 

a  tax  bill  that  would  raise  S98.5  billion 
in  tax  revenues  over  the  next  three  fis* 
cal  years- 

"  '  ••••  '  -  •  •  . 

The  Senase  approved  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  requiring  a  bat- 
aaeedbudgei. 


Feldstein  to  Succeed  Weidenbaum 


Martin  S.  Feldstein  (right),  a 
42-year-old  professor  of  econom¬ 
ics  at  Harvard  University,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  chairman  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Council  of  Economic  Advi¬ 
sors,  to  replace  Murray  L.  Weid- 
enbauro.  Mr.  Feldstein,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  must  be  approved  by 
the  Senate,  has  generally  agreed 
with  Administration  tax-cut 
measures.  Recently,  however,  he 
suggested  that  the  Administration 
trim  the  deficit  by  delaying  the  10 
percent  cut  in  personal  income 
taxes  scheduled  for  next  July  1. 
President  Reagan  has  strongly  op¬ 
posed  such  changes.  Mr.  Weiden¬ 
baum  has  resigned,  effective  at 
the  end  of  August,  to  return  to  a 
teaching  post  at  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  in  St.  Louis. 

Banco  Ambrosiajw  was  ordered  into 
liquidation  by  Italian  authorities,  who 
said  an  investigation  of  the  bank's  af¬ 
fairs  showed  estimated  debts  of  SI  .4 
billion,  much  of  it  to  Latin  America. 

• 

The  S.E.C.  censured  Merrill  Lynch 
and  several  sale  representatives  for 
violations  of  anti-fraud  provisions  of 
Federal  securities  laws  and  for  al¬ 
leged  deftcencies  in  the  firm’s  options 
trading  operations. 

* 

All  new  cars  must  have  air  bags  or 


automatic  seat  belts  after  September 
1983.  a  Federal  Appeals  court  ruled. 

• 

The  Mexican  peso  was  freed  to  float 
by  the  Government,  causing  a  sharp 
devaluation,  the  second  in  six  months. 

• 

Four  British  companies  were  or¬ 
dered  by  their  Government  not  to 
comply  with  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion’s  ban  on  supplying  American 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
proposed  natural  gas  pipeline  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe. 


The  nation’s  money  supply  nose  $900 
million  in  the  week  ended  July  28. 
after  dropping  $800  million  the  week 
before,  the  Federal  Reserve  said. 

a 

New  car  sales  fell  6.8  percent  in 
July,  the  Big  Three  auto  makers  said, 

• 

Continental  Illinois  took  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  step  of  disclosing  its  prob¬ 
lem  loans,  hoping  to  ease  fears  that  it 
has  been  irreparably  damaged  by  its 
involvement  with  the  failed  Penn 
Square  Bank. 

• 

No  patent  will  be  awarded  to  Stan¬ 
ford  University  for  a  key  product  used 
in  gene  splicing,  the  patent  office  said. 
The  ruling  could  dilute  the  value  of  the 
university’s  previously  patented  re¬ 
combinant  DNA  process. 

• 

Two  big  bank  holding  companies, 
the  Mellon  National  Corporation  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Girard  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  agreed  to  merge, 
creating  the  nation’s  I2th-largest 
commercial  bank. 

• 

The  foreign  trade  deficit  shrank  to 
55.1  billion  in  the  second  qua ner,  the 
Commerce  Department  reported. 

Ely  UUy  suspended  sales  of  Ora- 
flex,  an  arthritis  drug  that  has  been 
associated  with  adverse  reactions  and 
some  deaths. 

Kirk  Johnson 
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Leaning  on  Israel 


if  President  Reagan  really  wanted  Israel  to  stop 
strangling  west  Beirut  last  week,  how  come  he 
couldn't?  Israel  is  wholly  dependent  on  American 
military  and  economic  aid.  America  is  just  about  its 
only  friend  and  protector  against  diplomatic  and 
commercial  ostracism.  However  defiant,  the  Israe¬ 
lis  know  who  butters  their  bread.  Whatever  interests 
drove  them  to  Beirut,  none  is  as  vital  as  the  link  to 
the  United  5 tares.  So  when  Ron  insists,  why  doesn't 
Menachem  listen? 

One  problem  lies  in  those  "Dear  Menachem" 
letters  that  "Your  friend,  Ron"  kept  sending.  In  Is¬ 
raeli  politics,  they  have  been  like  blank  checks,  un¬ 
witting  endorsements  of  the  whole  range  of  Begin 
policies,  from  bombing  Baghdad  to  annexing  the 
West  Bank.  Even  if  Israelis  judge  America  to  be 
angry  now.  they  think  there's  a  wealth  of  under¬ 
standing  to  be  drawn  down. 

Another  problem,  paradoxically,  is  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  sudden  rage  at  the  White  House.  Threatening 
Israel  with  a  loss  of  aid  in  raid-war  is  like  waving  a 
bloody  shirt.  It  may  even  turn  defying  Uncle  into  a 
popular,  uplifting  demonstration  of  self-respect. 

And  finally  there  was  the  problem  of  whether 
Mr.  Reagan's  outrage  was  sincere.  Even  while 
threatening  Israel,  he  was  reaffirming  its  demand 
that  the  P.L.O.  leave  Lebanon.  How  can  he  make 
that  happen  except  at  the  point  of  Israeli  bayonets? 
He  may  not  want  to  share  responsibility  for  the  dirty 
work,  but  does  he  really  want  it  left  undone? 

Whether  the  ugly,  costly  bombardments  of  west 


Beirut  are  in  fact  worth  the  expulsion  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  defeated  P.L.O.  guerrillas  is  a  reasonable  but 
different  question.  Even  left  in  place,  they  could  not 
for  a  long  time  threaten  Israel  again. 

But  Mr.  Reagan  answered  that  question  for  him¬ 
self  a  month  ago:  the  P.L.O.  must  leave.  It  is  now 
the  policy  of  America  and  the  Arab  League,  as  well 
as  Israel,  to  reclaim  Lebanon  for  moderate  Leba¬ 
nese.  And  this  can  be  the  foundation  for  a  vigorous 
new  diplomacy  that  would  also  resolve  the  future  of 
the  Palestinians. 

That  diplomacy  will  inevitably  owe  something 
to  Israel’s  brutal  ways.  And  it  will  require  prolonged 
American  pressure  to  alter  Israeli  and  Jordanian 
policy  in  the  West  Bank.  For  that  pressure  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  lessons  of  the  past  week  have  to  be  well 
learned. 

Diplomatic  pressure  is  not  a  tool  for  crises.  Nor 
can  pressure  be  generated  only  with  alternating 
blandishments  and  punishments.  What’s  required  is 
a  pattern  of  sustained  actions  that  address  the  inter¬ 
ests,  and  fears,  of  the  subjects. 

To  halt  Israel’s  annexation  of  the  West  Bank,  for 
example,  will  require  proof  that  Jordan  is  now  ready 
to  help  negotiate  a  more  secure  arrangement.  Win¬ 
ning  Jordan’s  help  will  require  persuading  King 
Hussein  that  his  throne  is  at  stake.  Diplomacy’s 
tools  are  levers,  not  sledgehammers.  They  cannot 
shatter  rocks,  but  they  can  move  diehards  on  a  care¬ 
fully  plotted  course.  How  can  America  exert  effec¬ 
tive  pressure?  To  power,  add  policy  and  persuasion. 


A  Radical  View  on  Insanity 

The  furor  over  John  Hinckley  Jr.’s  insanity  ac-  der  because  the  victim  was  an  agent  of  the  devil  in- 
quirt  a  I  has  not  subsided  much,  but  there  is  less  cause  terfering  with  God’s  work." 

for  anxiety.  Whether  the  verdict  was  right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Smith’s  ideas  would  take  society  back  not 

doctors  are  at  least  clear  that  Mr.  Hinckley  is  men-  merely  before  Freud,  but  before  1843.  That  was 

tally  disturbed  and  dangerous.  He  won’t  be  released  when  the  British  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Dan- 

any  time  soon.  His  lawyers  prudently  do  not  contest  tel  M'Naghten,  announced  an  insanity  test  based 

his  commitment.  principally  on  the  defendant's  ability  to  know  he  was 


Congress  must  be  prudent  also,  guarding 
against  the  tendency  to  draw  the_myng]e^sons  from 
one  bizarre  "case  and- abolish  iSe- fhsaMty^tfefense, 
Hearings  have  exposed  quirks  in  the  Hinckle^tfiak- 
and  several  technical  problems,  but  no  evidence  that 
the  defense  needs  drastic  overhaul.  The  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  thinking  about  insanity  is  more 
alarming  than  the  case  that  provoked  it. 

Consider  the  recent  testimony  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith  in  support  of  a  proposal  by  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch  of  Utah.  Mr.  Smith  would  ‘‘effectively  elimi¬ 
nate  the  insanity  defense  except  in  those  rare  cases 
in  which  the  defendant  lacked  the  state  of  mind  re¬ 
quired  as  an  element  of  the  offense. ...  A  mental  dis¬ 
ease  or  defect  would  be  no  defense  if  a  defendant 
knew  he  was  snooting  at  a  human  being  to  kill  him — 
even  if  the  defendant  acted  out  of  an  irrational  or  in¬ 
sane  belief.  Mental  disease  or  defect  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  defense  only  if  the  defendant  did  not  even 
know  he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  or  thought,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  he  was  shooting  at  a  tree." 

It  disturbs  Mr.  Smith  that  an  accused  can  be  ac¬ 
quitted  by  reason  of  insanity  ‘‘if  some  mental  defect 
caused  him  to  believe  that  God  had  ordered  the  mur- 

T o  Send  a  Child 

Many  of  the  youngsters  are  frightened  by  dogs 
because  at  home,  dogs  are  vicious.  Or  they  think  all 
insects  exist  only  to  be  exterminated.  Swimming 
means  splashing,  feet  safely  planted  on  the  bottom. 

Such  are  the  views  of  life  the  city's  poor  young¬ 
sters  bring  to  host  families  in  320  Friendly  Towns 
that  volunteer  their  services  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund. 
Some  12,000  boys  and  girls  have  already  left  steam¬ 
ing  New  York  for  vacations  in  small  towns  from 
Maine  to  Virginia.  They  have  learned  that  a  dog  can 
be  a  friend,  that  not  all  insects  are  for  killing  and 
that  a  cool  lake  is  better  than  hydrant  spray. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund  has  provided  such  experi¬ 
ences  for  city  youngsters  since  1877,  but  this  year  it 
was  worried.  Would  the  recession  reduce  the  total  of 


doing  wrong.  As  an  article  in  The  Times  Magazine 
today  makes  clear,  that  test  was  subject  to  criticism, 
.based  even  on  19th  century  knowledge  of  the  mind’s  *. 
-workings.  Compared  with  the  Smith-Hatch  pit* 
posal,  the  old  test  is  progressive  and  humane. 

The  hearings  confirmed  suspicions  that  the 
jurors  were  confused.  They  may  not  have  fully  real¬ 
ized  they  were  free  to  ignore  the  experts  or  to  select 
the  most  credible  medical  testimony.  Two  changes, 
far  short  of  abolishing  the  defense,  might  well  have 
produced  a  different  verdict.  One  would  require  the 
defendant  to  prove  insanity  rather  than  make  the 
prosecution  disprove  it.  The  other  would  forbid  psy¬ 
chiatrists  to  give  ultimate  conclusions  about  a  de¬ 
fendant’s  sanity,  usurping  the  jury’s  function. 

The  insanity  defense  does  not  undermine  the 
moral  basis  of  criminal  law,  as  critics  claim.  Our 
criminal  code  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  rational 
choices  made  by  individuals  free  to  do  good  or  evil. 
Civilization  recognizes  an  exception  for  those  whose 
mental  condition  renders  them  unable  to  control 
their  actions.  To  find  them  as  guilty  as  the  sane  and 
competent  is  the  truly  radical,  morally  unaccept¬ 
able  judgment. 


host  families?  Would  the  number  of  children  have  to 
be  cut?  Fortunately,  the  spirit  of  sharing  thrives. 
Participating  Friendly  Town  families  have  in¬ 
creased  by  5  percent.  The  12,000  youngsters  sent  on 
Fresh  Air  vacations  to  host  families  or  to  the  fund's 
summer  camp  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  are  almost  a  thou¬ 
sand  more  than  last  year. 

Another  2,000  youngsters  await  their  turn,  and 
the  fund  remains  10  percent  short  of  covering  the 
costs  of  their  vacations.  The  program  continues  to 
August  26.  An  $80  contribution  will  directly  affect  the 
life  of  a  city  child.  Tax  deductible  contributions,  and 
inquiries  about  becoming  a  host  family,  should  be 
sent  to  The  Fresh  Air  Fund,  70  West  40th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10018. 


Topics 

Cold  and  Mold  W  arriors 


Off  the  Beach 

Gien  Cove,  this  summer's  diplo¬ 
matic  Fori  Sumter,  seems  ready  to 
fight  the  Union  to  the  last  child  of 
American  diplomats  in  Russia.  Mayor 
Alan  Pa  rente  will  not  relent  on  beach 
rights  for  the  Russians  on  Long  Is¬ 
land;  he  is  unimpressed  by  the  hard¬ 
ship  their  retaliation  causes  Ameri¬ 
cans  looking  to  swim  in  the  Moskva 
River. 

The  Soviet  reprisal.  His  Honor  has 
decided,  is  not  "endangering  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  diplomats."  Therefore,  no 
Soviet  diplomats  on  Glen  Cove's 
beaches,  golf  course  or  tennis  courts 
until  they  stop  “spying"  and  until 
Washington  pays  the  property  taxes 
from  which  they  are  exempt. 

What  endangerments  would  im¬ 
press  the  mayor?  Recreation  for 
Americans  in  Moscow  is  not  exactly 
abundant.  Would  he  relent  if  the  kids 
were  stopped  from  playing  soccer  in 
their  asphalt  courtyard?  If  they  were 


barred  from  Soviet  ice  cream  par¬ 
lors?  If  the  electricity  failed  during 
movies  at  embassy  parties? 


Cave  Blob 

Science  has  met  the  Blob.  A  biolo¬ 
gist  from  Princeton,  David  Waddell, 
is  the  intrepid  discoverer.  By  discov¬ 
erer’s  right,  he  has  named  it  Dictos- 
telium  caveatum,  meaning  cave- 
dweller  but  doubtless  intending  ca¬ 
veat  as  well. 

Mr.  Waddell's  blob  is  by  nature  a 
slime  mold.  It  lives  in  utter  darkness, 
in  100  percent  humidity,  in  a  cavern  in 
Arkansas.  It  grazes  on  bat  excrement, 
delicately  referred  to  as  "bat  guano” 
in  this  week's  Nature.  The  new  spe¬ 
cies  is  distinguished  among  slime 
molds  because  of  its  bizarre,  body- 
snatching  mode  of  predation. 

Slime  molds,  as  every  science  fic¬ 
tion  reader  appreciates,  generally 
flow  along  in  a  shapeless  mass  that 


engulfs  any  living  object  in  its  path. 
The  Dictostelium  molds,  having  more 
style,  move  in  the  form  of  a  "slug” 
that  periodically  metamorphoses  into 
a  spore-forming  cup.  The  slug  is  not 
the  single  organism  it  seems  to  be  but 
a  coalition  of  araoebas  operating 
under  federal  rule. 

The  Arkansan  slime  mold  dis¬ 
patches  constituent  amoebas  to  infil¬ 
trate  the  slug  of  a  prey  species  as  it 
dines  on  the  bacteria  that  grow  on  the 
bat  guano.  Once  inside,  these  Trojan 
horses  of  the  myxomycetic  world  ex¬ 
crete  a  poison  that  halts  the  host 
amoebas  at  the  point  of  their  collec¬ 
tive  switch  from  slug  to  cup. 

The  predator  amoebas  multiply  and 
eat  up  their  hosts;  cell  by  cell,  the  slug 
changes  from  prey  species  to  preda¬ 
tor.  It's  as  if,  being  infected  by  the  cell 
of  another  person,  you  were  gradually 
to  become  him.  The  life  of  man  may 
be  poor,  nasry,  brutish  and  short,  but 
it  holds  no  horror  like  the  Blob  of  Blan¬ 
chard  Springs  Cavern  in  Arkansas. 


Letters 


Middle  East  The  World’s 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  July  24  Op-Ed  article,  “Bei¬ 
rut's  Smell  of  Death.”  Kevin  M.  Cahill 
vividly  describes  the  horrors  of  war 
and  wonders  about  the  harvest  of  ha¬ 
tred.  As  a  Christian  supporter  of  Is¬ 
rael,  1  share  his  horror  at  the  sight  of' 
maimed  bodies  and  uprooted  lives. 
But  I  also  detect  a  good  deal  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  in  much  of  the  weeping  and  wail¬ 
ing  that  is  going  on  right  now. 

Many  of  us  have  warned  for  years 
that  the  winds  were  being  sown  and 
that  the  whirlwinds  would  eventually 
have  to  be  reaped.  Some  of  the  people 
who  now  scream  the  loudest  were  si¬ 
lent  then. 

For  decades,  Israeli  peace  over¬ 
tures  were  met  with  an  Arab  trinity  of 
negatives:  no  recognition.no  negotia¬ 
tion,  no  reconciliation.  Some  of  the 
most  ominous  threats  against  the 
Jewish  state  were  brushed  aside  by 
many  people,  including  associates  of 
mine  in  the  Christian  bureaucracy,  as 
“mere  rhetoric,"  and  Jewish  con¬ 
cerns  were  attributed  to  an  under¬ 
standable  but  exaggerated  “Holo¬ 
caust  complex.” 

The  coldblooded  murders  of  civil¬ 
ians,  athletes  and  air  travelers  by  ter¬ 
rorists  in  order  to  "call  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  Palestinian  people" 
were  described  as  acts  that  should  not 


be  condoned  but  that  were  under¬ 
standable  in  light  of  Arab  frustra¬ 
tions.  Rarely  were  we  treated  to  Che 
detailed  descriptions  of  torn  limbs  and 


shattered  bodies  in  the  accounts  of 
those  atrocities. 

The  Arab  states,  despite  their  im¬ 
mense  wealth,  have  let  Palestinians 
rot  away  in  camps  precisely  because 
those  camps  served  as  schools  of  ha¬ 
tred  where  children  were  indoctri¬ 
nated  in  the  tenets.of.the  P.L.O.  cove¬ 
nant.  The  world-  stood  by  and  pre- 


‘Empty  Arguments'  Over  El  Salvador 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  July  21  Op-Ed  article,  Elliott 
Abrams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  brings  up  some  of  the  same 
old  empty  arguments  that  we  have 
heard  before  arid  claims  that  the  right 
questions  are  not  being  asked  with  re¬ 
gard  to  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 

With  regard  to  the  empty  argu¬ 
ments,  once  again  we  hear  about  arms 
and  funds  coming  from  Cuba,  Nicara¬ 
gua  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  help  fuel 
the  war  in  El  Salvador.  In  spite  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  embarrassed  by  Jose  Orlando 
TardenciUas,  and  not  being  able  to 
offer  any  proof  whatsoever,  the  State 
Department  seems  to  think  that  if  you 
keep  repeating  the  same  myth  long 
enough  it  will  stick  in  people’s  brains — 
particularly  if  they  do  not  have  other 
sources  of  information. 

The  second  empty  argument  that  is 
continually  repeated  is  that  there  is  no 
popular  support  for  what  Mr.  Abrams 
calls  the  “guerrillas,”  but  which, 
more  objectively,  should  be  called  the 
opposition  forces.  He  once  again,  like 
Mr.  Reagan,  brags  about  the  free 
election  that  was  held  and  claims  that 
a  legitimate  government  Is  in  power. 

Obviously  the  turnout  on  election 
day  in  El  Salvador  was  impressive. 
The  people  obyiously  want  peace.  But.  •'£ 


Salvador  and  the  human- rights  situa¬ 
tion  there!  The  key  question  to  be 
asked  is.  Why  does  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  continue  to  ignore  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  the  opposition  forces  have  ex- ' 
pressed  a  desire  to  take  part  in  with¬ 
out  any  previous  conditions? 

Mexico  and  France  support  these 
negotiations.  Why  does  the  U.S.  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
refuse  to  allow  it  even  to  be  discussed? 
For  the  same  reasons  that  it  refuses  to 
negotiate  with  Nicaragua? 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
must  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  that 
our  Government  does  not  let  its 
macho-military  mentality  completely 
eliminate  the  blessed  capacity  for  di¬ 
plomacy  from  our  foreign  policy  op¬ 
tions.  (Rev.)  Daniel  Driscoll 

Director,  Justice  and  Peace  Office 
Mary  knoll  Fathers  &  Brothers 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.,  Aug.  2, 1982 


To  the  Editor: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  Elliott  Abrams  says, 
“The  refugee  problem  in  Central 
America  grows,  and  victories  by  guer¬ 
rilla  forces  In  several  countries  could 
produce  a  wave  of  'boat  people’  for 
i  vewoolgi  beppta^stant  bece^? 


when  ®  whole-  sector  of  the  political 

Mr*  Abraths  is  right 
growth  of  the  refugee  problem.  More 
than  half  a  million  people  have  fled  El 
Salvador  alone,  and  at  least  300,000 
have  been  displaced  within  their  own 
country.  Many  of  those  who  have  fled 
are  already  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  the  guerrillas  who  have 
driven  these  people  from  their  homes, 
however.  Rather,  the  great  majority 
are  fleeing  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador,  for  which 
Mr.  Abrams  seeks  more  aid. 

AryehNeier 
Vice  Chairman,  Americas  Watch 
New  York,  July  29, 1982 


-  spectrum  in-  Et-Salvador  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  part  in  the  elections, 
what  do  they  really  signify? 

One  remembers  that  Bishop  Mu- 
zorewa  was  elected  in  Zimbabwe  at  a 
time  when  Robert  Mugabe  and  Joshua 
Nkomo  were  not  allowed  to  run  for  of¬ 
fice:  he  got  63  percent  of  the  vote.  Less 
than  two  years  later,  when  those  two 
were  allowed  to  run,  Mr.  Mugabe  won 
the  election  and  Bishop  Muzorewa 
went  down  to  8  percent  of  the  voting. 

Enough  of  empty  arguments ! 

I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Abrams  that  the 
right  questions  are  not  being  asked 
with  regard  to  U.S.  involvement  in  El 


The  $100  Billion  Congressional  Fig  Leaf 


To  the  Editor: 

One  year  ago.  Congress  passed  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981, 
in  our  view  one  of  the  greatest  legisla¬ 
tive  achievements  to  come  out  of 
Washington  in  decades. 

Today,  even  though  the  bulk  of  it 
has  yet  to  take  effect,  this  tax  package 
is  condemned  for  causing  every  eco¬ 
nomic  ill  under  the  sun.  Chief  among 
the  charges  is  that  the  bill  amounted 
to  a  massive  "raid"  on  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury  and  thus  is  to  blame  for  big  defi¬ 
cits,  high  interest  rates  and  the  contin¬ 
uing  economic  slump. 

As  a  result,  Congress  now  appears 
inclined  to  dismantle  many  of  the  tax 
incentives  passed  last  year  for  indi¬ 
viduals,  savers  and  businesses  by 
enacting  the  largest  peacetime  tax  in¬ 
crease  in  history. 

Let’s  put  this  fantasy  to  rest  once 
and  for  all:  Last  year’s  tax  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  deficit  problem 
today  —  nothing  whatsoever.  Tax 
collections  in  fiscal  1982,  recession 
and  all,  are  running  5.6  percent 
ahead  of  last  year's,  exceeding  the  4  - 
percent  inflation  rate  during  the 
same  period. 

Let  me  say  it  again:  Uncle  Sam  Is 
collecting  more  revenue  than  it  ever 
has,  in  both  nominal  and  real  terms. 
The  frequent  talk  of  last  year’s  “raid 
on  the  Treasury”  is  pure  nonsense. 

We  face  the  prospect  of  high  defi¬ 
cits  because  Federal  spending  is  still 
increasing  faster  than  taxes  —  at 
a  pace  of  10.3  percent  In  fiscal 
1982,  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Viewing  both  these  trends  exposes 
the  current  tax-increase  effort  for 
what  it  Is:  Members  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  want  a  $100  billion  tax  in¬ 
crease  fig  leaf  to  cover  up  their  own 
dismal  failure  to  control  Federal 
spending. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  nation's  largest  federation  of  busi- ' 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name ,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


nesses,  chambers  and  associations, 
believes  that  Congress  and  the  Admin¬ 
istration  should  not  be  Let  off  the  hook 
from  doing  the  job  they  were  elected 
to  do  in  1980:  to  cut  the  growth  of  Fed-' 
era!  spending. 

Richard  L.  Breault  . 

Group  Vice  President,  Policy 
Chamber  Of  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 

Washington,  Aug.  3, 1982 


Conservative  Estimate 

To  the  Editor: 

Friends  tell  me  the  galloping  con¬ 
servatism  of  my  old  age  indicates  an 
ungenerous  spirit  I  try  to  fight  it  The. 
Times  does  not  help. 

Your  Aug.  1  Week  in  Review  reveals 
that  the  New  York  City  Transit  Au¬ 
thority  has,  committed  $23,154,000  to 
outfit  1,362  buses  with  (mostly  non¬ 
functional)  lifts  for  handicapped  per¬ 
sons,  in  compliance  with  Federal 
regulations. 

An  ungenerous  “authority  official 
—  insisted  that  only  two  of  the  two 
million  daily  bus-  riders,  relied  on 
them.”  However,  Denise  Figueroa, 
associate  advocate  for  the'  Eastern 
Paralyzed  Veterans  Association, 
“said  there  were  at  least  10  such  pas¬ 
sengers.” 

Bless  Miss  Figueroa  for  putting  the 
lie  to  his  canardl  The  thought  of  in¬ 
vesting  $11,577,000  per.  handicapped 
rider  strains  my  pinched  soul,  but 
none  can  cavil  at  spending  only 
$2,315,400  each.  E.  L.  PATTULLO  . 

Winchester.  Mass..  Aug.  2, 1982 


ferrednot  to  think  too  much  about  the 
whirlwinds  of  misery,  that  all. this  ha¬ 
tred  would  eventually  produce,  -  not 
least  for  those  who  were  framed  to  be 
haters-  ■ 

I  very  mucb  want  to  belteyethat  the 
unholy  trinity  of  negatives  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a policy of  recqgnitiqUr  ne¬ 
gotiation  and. reconciliations  But  I 
don  ’t  blame  the  Israelis  fcf  they  warn,  to 
see  much  dearer  evidence  of  a  real 
change  of  heart  before  they  risfctheir 
very  survival.  It  seems  torse  that  the 
Palestinian  problem,  including  the 
problem  of  resolving  it,;must  be  sqen 
in  the  wider  context  of  the  inability  of 
most  of  the  Arab  world  to  reconcile  it¬ 
self  to  any  Israeli  presence  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  * 

Millions  of  Christians  will  continue 
to  support  Israel,  not  because  they  are 
insensitive  to  suffering  or  wish  to  glo¬ 
rify  Israeli  military  exploits,  bat  be¬ 
cause  they  honestly  believe  that  the 
harvest  of  hatred  could  ohe  day  again 
mean  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
Jewish  people.  They  may- have  their 
disagreemericswith  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  bat  they  identity  with  him 
when  he  says,  “Never  again.  ”  , ,  — 
ISAAC  C  ROTTENBERG 
'  Executive  Director,  National  Christian ' 
Leadership  Conference  for  Israel 
.  .  New  York.  July  26^1982 


A  Soldier’s  Reviterd 
In  College  Funds 

To  the  Editor: 

'  “College:  New  Way  to  Pay“’  John 
V.  Lindsay’s  July  27  Op-Ed  article, 
was  a  thought-provoking  look  at  pos¬ 
sible  future  answers  ta  the  present 
problems  of  '  financing  a  higher 
education.  And  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  of  late  about  the  growing  “educa¬ 
tion  gap”  in  America  —  that  soon 
only  the  rich  or  super-rich  wilt  have 
the  wherewithal  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  college. 

Still,  in  the  search  for  college  funds 
an  important  and  highly  viable  alter¬ 
native  has  been  overlooked,  an  alter¬ 
native  that  is  immediately  available 
to  high-schoor  graduates. 

It  is  called  the  Army  College  Fund. 
audit  carries  cm  in  the  great. tradition 
of  the  Army,  which  has  historically' 
provided  for  the  education  and  self- 
improvement  of  its  soldiers^ 

The  Army  College  Fund  is  ^. pro¬ 
gram  that  offers  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates'  over  $15,000  for  their  college 
education  in  return  for  only  two  years 
of  active  duty  in  the  Army.  A  three- 
yearenlistmentwiti  earn  anto<fivid- 
ual  over  $20,000  for  college.  " 

These  amounts  are  maddittatto  the 
normal  benefits  that  accrue  with  serv¬ 
ice  in -the  -Army,  bringing  the  total 
.*  -  -  j  *  ient  to 

Zlffiiofim  yeaxs  and  to  over 
for  three  years.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Army  is  the  only  serv¬ 
ice  that  offers  a  two-year  enlistment 
an d  these  impressive  educational  in¬ 
centives.  .  . 

Additionally,  many  soldiers  cur¬ 
rently  on.  active  duty  are  pursuing  as¬ 
sociate  baccalaureate  and  advanced 
degrees  through  the  Army  Tuition 
Assistance  Program  (T.A.P.).-  The 
Army  pays  75  to  90  percent  of  their 
tuition. 

The  Army  College  Fund  is  not  a 
program  that  is  just  on.  the  drawing 
board:  it  has  been  in  effect  since  last 
October.  That  it  has  not  received  the 
publicity  or  recognition  it  deserves  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  many  negative 
factors  with  which,  the  Army  has 
been  associated  by  our  society  (the 
draft,  Vietnam,  drug  problems,  rac¬ 
ism,  etc.). 

But  the  time  is  here  for  society  to 
realize  that  the  Army  can  provide  an 
important  step  in  tito  maturation  and 
development  of  America's  youth  and 
concurrently  provide  good  training  in 
many  civilian-equivalent  skills: 

And  it  can  provide  young  people 
with  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
money  for  their  higher  education. 

Mr.  Lindsay  asks  that  we  “enable 
young  men  and  women  to  invest  in 
themselves.”  The  Army  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  them  to  do  just  that. 

(CapL)  William  F.  Reynolds 
-Bronx,  July  28, 1982 
The  writer  is  with  the  Army  Recruit¬ 
ing  Command. 


Doomed  Tuition  Credit 

To  the  Editor:  ~  ■  .  -  .  ' 

I  quite' agree  with  your  July  3  edi¬ 
torial  “Tuition  Credits  Are  Not  Be¬ 
nign,”  for  two  additional  reasons. 

First,  it  is  inappropriate  for  us  to 
embark  on  a  new  billion-doilar*.  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  .time  when  budgetary  con¬ 
straints  have  forced  us  to  trim  Fed¬ 
eral  support  of  public  education  pro¬ 
grams  of  longstanding  public commit¬ 
ment.  Second,  .most  eminent  legal 
scholars  concur  that  such  ta*  credits 
are  unconstitutional.  It  would  .be  un¬ 
fair  and  misleading; -for  Congress  to 
enact  such  a  proposal,  knowing  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  strike  it 
down.  ■  V  Charles  H;  Percy 
U  .S.1  Senator  from  Illinois 
Washington,  July  22, 1982 
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IN  THE  NATION 

No  Parades  Needed 


By  Tom  Wicker 


•  /  WASHINGTON  i —  .  Any/  Democrat 
who  in  the  middleof  a  national  Repub¬ 
lican  landslide  can  cany  the  heart¬ 
land  state  of  Ohio  byi.6  millibn  votes 
.  most  tePresid^Eitiai  timber. 

If  he  also, happens  to  be  a  well- 
known  hero,  the.  first  'American  to 
orbit  the  earth,  jmi  might  think  he’d 
even  be  the  front-runner.  ' 

But  Senator.  John  Glenn;  the  former 
astronarat^ who  wonxe-efecfion  in  1980 
hy  that  remarkable  1.6  million,  votes, 
trails  both  Edward  Kennedy  andWal- 
ter  Mondale  m  current  opinion  polls.  • 
Don’t  pay  too  much  attention  to 
that.  It's  a  year  and  a  half  until  the 
Democrats  stairt  to  vote;  Senator  Ken¬ 
nedy  and- Mr.  Mondale  are  ahead  at 
this  stage  mostly  because,  they’re 
familiar  faces  in  national  ‘  politics, 
each  with  a  foljowing  frmn  earlier  batr- 
Ues.  As  Edward  Kennedy  learned  in 
1980,  that  kind  of  lead  doesn't  neces- 
sarilyhold  upwhen  the  polls  open. 
Byany.orthodox  political  judgment, 
.  tfcenext  best  shot  in  1984  belongs  to 

John  Glenn—a  combat  veteran  of  two 

■<*  •  ■  ? 


wars,  a  votfe-getting  national  hero,  a 
two-term,  middl&of-tbe^road  senator 
from  a  major  state  the  Democrats 
badly  need  towinif  they  are  to  return 
to  power.'  . 

The  common  knock  on  him  is  that  he 
is  lessthan  a  riveting  speaker  —  fail¬ 
ing,  for  example,  to.  tum  on  Die  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  1976  Democratic  national 
convention  or  the  mini-convention  this 
year. in  Philadelphia.  But  don’t  pay 
too  much  attention  to  that  either. 

‘  Modern  elections  aren't  always  won 
by  polished  orators — Ronald  Reagan 
being  a  recent  exception.  Coming 
across  impressively  on  television,  not 
necessarily  a  matter  of  eloquence,  is 
more  important:  So,  in  a  multi-candi¬ 
date  primary,  is  getting  your  support- 
era  to  the  polls.  So  is  having  some* 
thing  real  to' say  and  saying  it  believ¬ 
ably. 

That  last  could  be  John  Glenn’s  se¬ 
cret  weapon.  He’s  a  believable  man, 
and  he  has  an  important  theme  that 
he's  superbly  fitted  to  express,  to 
which  be  brings  impressive  intensity. 


The  nation,  he  says,  is  losing  its  his¬ 
toric  lead' in  basic  research  and  tech¬ 
nological  development  and  risks  fall¬ 
ing  into  general  decline  as  a  result; 
but  President  Reagan,  so  far  from 
reversing  the  trend,  is  speeding  it  dis¬ 
astrously  with  budget  cuts  and  over¬ 
reliance  on  private  investment. 

“Publicly  supported  and  privately 
developed  research,  along  with  the 
technology  necessary  to  exploit  the 
fruits  of  that  research,*’  Senator 
Glenn  said  in  a  recent  speech,  was  the 
fundamental  reason  the  United  States 
became  the  strongest,  wealthiest  and 
most  productive  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 


But  since  1965,  he  pointed  out.  the 
proportion  of  gross  national  product 
devoted  to  research  and  development 
in  this  country  has  dropped  more  than 
20  percent  —  while  that  figure  rose  in 
the  Soviet  Union  by  21,  in  Japan  by  27 
and  in  West  Germany  by  41  percent. 
Last  year,  American  colleges  granted 
58.000  engineering  degrees;  Japan 
graduated  74,000  and  the  Soviet  Union 
300,000  engineers. 

Yet  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
cut  education  funding,  slashed  energy 
research  and  the  space  program  and 
produced  what  Senator  Glenn  calls  a 
situation  “approaching  disaster"  at 
the  federally  funded  national  labora¬ 


tories.  He  is  impassioned  even  in  pri¬ 
vate  about  this  “retreat  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers." 

“When  we  cut  off  inquiry  into  the 
unknown,”  he  said  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view,  "we're  eating  our  seed  com.  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense.  But  if  you 
give  Americans  the  proper  tools,  they 
can  outproduce  and  out  compete  any¬ 
body,  head  and  shoulders.” 

He  has  a  program  to  do  it,  and  that 
kind  of  theme  usually  appeals  to 
Americans  —  John  Kennedy,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  crying  "let’s  get  this  country 
moving  again!”  or  Ronald  Reagan 
pledging  to  lead  the  nation  back  to  the 
.military  pre-eminence  he  said  it  had 
lost.  Americans  want  to  be  "No.  1”  in 
the  world  as  on  the  gridiron. 

John  Glenn’s  appeal  to  this  football- 
fan  mentality  makes  good  sense  eco¬ 
nomically  as  well  as  politically.  And 
who  better  to  make  the  case  for  being 
No.  1  again  in  research  and  tech¬ 
nology  than  a  product  of  the  space  pro¬ 
gram,  with  its  impressive  spin-offs  in 
microelectronics? 


•  The  Senator  says  he  hasn’t  fully  de¬ 
cided  to  ran  but,  again,  don’t  pay 
much  attention  to  that.  He’ll  soon  w 
forming  a  political  action  commit:^ 
to  raise  funds  —  so  far  he's  been  run¬ 
ning  on  "left-over  money"  from  !CM 
—and  he  doesn't  need  a  map  anynr.ro 
to  find  his  way  around  Iowa  and  New 
Hampshire. 

He’s  also  been  on  the  overseas  cam¬ 
paign  trail:  he  visited  Israel  earlier 
this  year  and  talks  know  ledger.  My 
about  the  crisis  in  Lebanon.  He'd  vote 
for  SALT  II  now,  since  he  says  ihe 
.verification  problems  that  worried 
him  in  1979  have  been  overcome;  anti 
he’s  a  strong  advocate  of  building  up 
conventional  military  strength  to 
avoid  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons. 

As  any  politician  would,  he’ll  assure 
you  that  the  only  reason  he  might  run 
for  President  is  that  the  country  needs 
"a  change  of  direction."  But  John 
Glenn  is  more  believable  than  most. 
because  as  be  puts  it  in  the  voice  tv  a 
man  who's  already  been  there : 

"I  don't  need  ticker-tape  parades." 


.  WASHINGTON  —  In  Hollywood-on- 
the-Potomac,  where  the  policy  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  one  week  are  the  dis¬ 
carded  scripts  of  the  next,  the  Soviet 
natural-gas  pipeline  controversy  is 
now.  described  as  in  its  "damage  con¬ 
trol”  phase.  According  to  the  White 
House,  European  leaders  are  anxious 
to  patch  up  “family  differences.” . 

To  patch  up  is  one  filing,  to  compro¬ 
mise  another.  President  Reagan’s  em¬ 
bargo  of  June  18  bn  sales  of  equipment 
for  the  pipeline  by  European  subsidi¬ 
aries  and  licensees  of  United  States 
’  firms  so  blatantly  vitiates  international 
law,  and  is  potentially  so destructive  to 
the  economies  of  our  principal  allies, 
that  the.  political  leaders  of  Britain, 
West  Germany,  France  and  Italy  have 
each  publicly  gene  on  record  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that,  come  what  may,  the  pipeline 
contracts  are  going  forward.  Damage 
control  is  indeed  under  way,  but  only  in 
the  sense  of  European  diplomatic 
moves  to  avert  economic  retaliation 
against  the  companies  concerned.  ' 

At  the  heart  of  the  legal  issue  is  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty.  The  Europeans 
view  the  embargo  as  the  latest  effort 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  its  ex¬ 


traterritorial  jurisdiction  over  corpo- 
.  rations  of  other  countries.  These  ef¬ 
forts  —  principally  in  the  antitrust, 
shipping  and  regulatory  fields — have 
a  lengthy  history  and  except  when  met 
-with- voluntary  compliance  an  equally 
lengthy  record  of  failure. 

Britain  is  one  of  a  dozen  trading 
partners  that  over  the  years  have 
taken  protective  legal  steps  to.  pro¬ 
hibit  domestic  companies  from  com¬ 
plying  with  foreign  regulations  or 
court  orders.  France  once  actually  au¬ 
thorized  the  temporary  takeover  of 
the  French  subsidiary  of  a  United 
States  firm  to  force  fulfillment  of  a 
contract  barred  under  our  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act.  These  same 


The  Pipeline  Embargo: 
Reagan’s  Off  Base. . . 


By  Charles  Maechling  Jr. 


kinds  of  treasures  are  now  being  in- 
.  voiced  in  the  pipeline  case. 

Legally,  overseas  subsidiaries  and 
licensees  targeted  by  the  embargo  are 
foreign  companies,  regardless  of  own¬ 
ership  and  dependence  on  United 
States  technology,  and  as  such  are  ex¬ 


clusively  subject  to  foreign  law.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  takes 
the  same  view.  While  asserting  that 
the  United  States  can  control  its  own 
citizens,  wherever  situated,  and  can 
even  regulate  foreigners'  activities 
abroad  that  have  a  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  within  United  States 
territory,  it  never  has  sanctioned  con¬ 
trol  over  foreigners  solely  to  serve  a 
United  States  national  purpose.  Only 
recently,  in  a  reverse  situation,  the 
Court  raled  that  the  American  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  a  Japanese  company  is  ex¬ 
clusively  subject  to  United  States 
law. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  embargo 
is  retroactive  and  violates  a  long¬ 


standing  pattern  of  collaboration  with 
allies  regarding  the  exporting  of 
strategic  materials  and  technology. 
President  Reagan's  breach  was  ag¬ 
gravated  by  his  failure  to  give  prior 
notification,  let  alone  to  consult.  He 
downgraded  the  pipeline  issue  to  the 
point  of  not  raising  it  at  the  Versailles 
summit  meeting  with  European  lead¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  then  sprang  it  as  a 
major  foreign  policy  stroke  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington. 

Significant  segments  of  European 
industry  are  threatened.  The  John 
Brown  Group  of  Scotland  has  1.700 
workers  in  the  depressed  Clydebank 
area  dependent  on  orders  for  21  tur¬ 
bines.  A.E.G.-Telefunken  of  West 
Germany,  virtually  insolvent,  desper¬ 
ately  needs  its  order  for  47  turbines. 
Nuovo  Pignone  of  Italy  is  relying  on 
its  large  order,  as  are  AIsthom-Atlan- 
tique  and  Creusot  of  France.  The 
basic  contracts  were  signed  many 
months  ago.  By  this  time  a  vast  net¬ 
work  of  second-  and  third-tier  subcon¬ 
tractors  and  suppliers  also  have  bind¬ 
ing  commitments.  Orders  totaling  $10 
billion  are  at  stake. 

The  embargo  has  incensed  our 
allies  without  making  a  dent  in  the 
Soviet  economy  or  affecting  the  quite- 
unrelated  situation  in  Poland.  Threats 
to  prosecute  American  parent  compa¬ 
nies  for  violating  the  embargo  are 
pure  bluff.  Their  licensees  never 
agreed  to  honor  embargoes  that  were 


WASHINGTON  —  Confusion  persists 
over  the  simple  yet  compelling  interest 
at  stake  In  the  projected  West  Euro- 
pean-Siberian  natural-gas  pipeline.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  the  .  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  has  helped  perpetuate  rather  than 
dispel  the  confusion  by  shifting  from 
one  reason  to  another  in  explaining  its 
opposition  to  the  pipeline. 

The  critical  reason  for  opposing  the 
pipeline  is  that  it  would  substantially 
improve  the  Soviet  Union’s  prospects 
for  earning  hard  currency;  in  turn, 
these  improved  prospects  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  Soviet  arms  effort.  Our  in¬ 
terest  is  to  hamper  that  effort,  which 
brings  renewed  pressure  on  Western 
Europe  and  the  alliance. 

Why  obscore  this  clear  and  vital  in¬ 
terest  by  invoking  considerations  of 
(tabious  merit  or  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance? 

Poland  falls  within  the  category  of 
dubious  merit-  Suppose  the  Government 
in  Warsaw  were  to  relax  military  rule, 
as  indeed  It  seems  to  be  doing.  Would 
this  alter  the  prospects  held  out  by  the 


pipeline?  If  not,  why  mortgage  our  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  relaxation  of  military  rule? 
By  making  Poland  the  cause  of  our  op¬ 
position,  while  at  the  same  time  contin¬ 
uing  our  grain  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  further  confuse  and  weaken 
the  case  that  can  and  should  be  made 
against  the  pipeline. 

So,  too,  why  emphasize  the  secondary 
consideration  of  Western  Europe's  re¬ 
sulting  dependency  on  Soviet  gas?  It 
may  turn  out  that  the  balance  of  interest 
and  even  of  dependency  will  favor  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Certainly,  the  Soviet  Union 
stands  to  benefit  more  from  the  deal. 
These  calculations,  however  drawn, 
ought  not  affect  our  interest  in  denying 
Moscow,  where  possible,  the  means  to 
augment  its  military  power. 

The  pipeline  has  been  opposed  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  a  considerable  credit 
subsidy  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Suppose, 
though,  that  no  subsidies  were  involved 
and  that  the  pipeline  came  within  the 
bounds  of  a  normal  commercial  trans¬ 
action.  Would  this  render  it  harmless  to 
interest?  Clearly,  the  pipeline  would 


. . .  No,  the  Act  Is  Right, 
The  Pitch  Is  Wrong 
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that  be  much  less  objectionable  than  it 
is;  a  normal  commercial  transaction 
would  not  represent  “aid”  to  the  Soviet 
economy  in  the  manner  of  this  transac¬ 
tion  and  would  not  have  the  profoundly 
disturbing  political  implications  the 
present  deal  has.  Still,  our  interest 
would — or  should  —  lead  us  to  opppose 
it.  The  financial  circumstances  of  this 
particular  deal  are  very  objectionable. 
It  is  a  bad  icing  on  a  bad  cake.  But  the 
icing  ought  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
cake. 

The  Administration  apparently  is 
sensitive  to  the  charge  that  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  pipeline  it  is  waging  economic 
warfare  against  the  Soviet' Union.  The 
charge,  coming  from  the  West  Euro¬ 
peans,  is  designed  to  deflect  attention 
from  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
they  have  entered  into  —  terms  that 


can  be  understood  only  in  the  larger 
framework  of  a  policy  intent  on  ap¬ 
peasing  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  so,  the 
Administration’s  sensitivity  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  for  it  is  a  concession  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  view  that  a  policy  of  economic 
warfare  is  excessive.  It  is  excessive, 

.  however,  only  if  one  assumes  either 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  dissuaded 
from  its  continuing  arms  buildup  by 
other  and  presumably  less  excessive 
means  or  that  even  if  it  cannot,  its 
arms  have  no  adverse  implications 
for  Western  interests.  Neither  as¬ 
sumption  is  supported  by  experience. 
Why,  then,  the  reluctance  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  opposition  to  the  pipeline 
represents,  at  bottom,  a  policy  of  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare,  not  to  be  waged  for¬ 
ever  but  until  such  time  as  Moscow  re¬ 
lents  in  its  present  course? 


Economic  sanctions  cannot  effect  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  conduct  of 
countries,  particularly  great  and 
largely  self-sufficient  countries.  They 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  soft  option 
for  more  difficult  and  hazardous 
courses  of  action.  Yet  even  if  the 
Soviet  arms  buildup  were  to  be  made 
only  marginally  more  difficult  by 
abandoning  the  present  pipeline 
project,  why  is  a  policy  condemned 
that  tries  to  accomplish  this  result? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  price 
that  Washington  may  well  have  to  pay 
in  alliance  unity  by  persisting  in  its 
opposition.  The  critical  issue,  oppo¬ 
nents  urge,  is  not  the  abstract  merit  of 
our  position  but,  rather,  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  impose  it  on  resistant 
allies.  Why  run  risks  that  are  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  any  gains  we  are  likely 
to  enjoy?  Why  not,  instead,  concede 
the  issue  of  the  pipeline  by  lifting  the 
present  ban  on  key  components  in  ex¬ 
change  for  allied  commitments  to  re¬ 
frain  from  similar  deals  in  the  future? 

This  argument  has  prevailed  in  the 
past.  Despite  the  Administration’s  re¬ 
cent  move  to  delay  the  pipeline,  it  is 
likely  to  prevail  again.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it. 


nonexistent  at  the  time  of  execution  of 
the  license  agreements,  and  no  con¬ 
viction  would  stand  up  in  the  face  c; 
bona  fide  pleas  of  force  majeure  based 
on  valid  decrees  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  one  certain  consequence  of  tSois 
act  of  political  folly  will  be  to  divide 
the  alliance  by  striking  our  partn  jrs 
at  their  points  of  maximum  economic 
vulnerability.  It  may  even  stimulate 
Soviet  production  of  the  turbines 
themselves,  which  have  been  on  the 
market  for  10  years.  For  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  plead  sanctity  of  contract  in 
the  case  of  grain  exports  and  reject  it 
in  the  far  more  complex  case  of  the 
pipeline  contracts  is  rank  hypocrisy . 
If  damage  control  is  the  new  watch¬ 
word,  the  embargo  should  be  lifted 
forthwith. 

Charles  Maechling  Jr.,  an  interna¬ 
tional  lawyer,  is  a  resident  scholar  at 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace.  He  served  in  the  State 
Department  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  and  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  international  tow  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  from  1974  to  1 9711. 


Sieve  Sort* 

The  price  for  persisting  in  the  b;-.~ 
may  prove  exorbitant. 

At  the  same  time,  the  implication: 
and  logic  of  the  argument  should  n. : 
be  obscured.  The  West  European  ver¬ 
sion  of  detente,  of  which  the  pipeline  ij 
a  prime  manifestation,  now  consti¬ 
tutes  a  limiting  condition  of  the  al¬ 
liance.  It  is  America  that  henceforth 
must  adjust  to  this  condition  or  incur 
the  onus  of  endangering  allied  unity. 
Where  this  logic  will  ultimately  lead 
us  must  remain  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion,  But  it  requires  an  act  of  great 
faith  to  believe  that  out  of  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  defeat  on  the  pipeline  will 
come  a  new  unity  and  a  strengthened 
alliance. 

Robert  W.  Tucker  is  professor  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  at  The  Johr.' 
Hopkins  University. 


WASHINGTON  —  This  week 
talked  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
ederal  Surface  Mining  Act  —  the 
ederal  statute  that  regulates  the 
3Tj>_xnining  of  coal.  For  those  who 
night  so  Usog  to  pass  and  enforce  the 
iw,  it  was  a  painful  anniversary. 

The  Surface  Mining  Act,  which  was 
aacced  after  decades  of  abuse  in  the 
jaLfields  and  more  than  nine  years  of 
ehate  in  Congress,  is  now  in  the 
uids  of  James  G.  Watt,  a  Secretary 
l  the  Interior  who  shares  neither  its 
oals  writs  methods  and  who  previ- 
ExsJy  fought  to  have  major  portions  of 
»  act  declared-  mjamstitutianaL 
frying  failed  in  that  effort.  Mr.  Watt 
i  proceeding  to  dismantle  the  act 
ifougb  an  unprecedented  series  of  50 
«jl  proceedings. 

like  a  skilled  magician.  Mr.  Watt  is 
rawing  public  attention  to  a  few  highly 
tflammacory  issues  while  deftly  mafc- 
,g  numerous  forms  of  environmental 
refection  disappear  coder  the  cover  of 
uodreds  of  pages  of  legal  jargon, 
uriedfomore  than  450  pages  of  notices 
sued  bis  department  are  hundreds 

r  proposals  to  weaken  the  existing  sur- 

ce-arftiagniles.  _  • 

A  basic  premise  of  the  law  is  that 
Htain  lands  simply  should  not  be 
lined.  Thus  it  generally  prohibits 
lining  * a  national  forests,  national 
ikSife  refuges,  public  parks,  sites 
sted  in  the  Nationa  l  Register  of  His- 
kric  places,  and  areas  within  100  feet 
f  roods  and  cemeteries  or  within  305 
»et  of  parks,  houses,  schools, 
troches  and  community  buildings, 
frcep&ms  to  titis  nfie  were  madehy 
ongress  for  miners  who  had  a  “vajid 
osti«  right**  to  mine  these  specially 
rotsc&ed  lands  on  the  dafe  tot  the 
iw  was  passed.  By.  the  simple  act  or. 
^  the  definition  of  •’valid  ffltist- 

wr  riaMs  "  Mr.  Wan  has  proposed  to 


Mining 
The  Law 

By  Norman  L.  Dean 

open  up  about  1.2  million  acres  of  the 
country’s  national  forests  and  wildlife 
refuges  to  strip  mining. 

'  The  Secretary  is  proposing  other 
cHanges  in  definitions  that  would 
allow  mining  next  to  many  vacation 
homes,  on  certain  privately  owned 
lands  that  have  been  given  the  status 
of  public  parks  and  on  privately 
owned  lands  that  are  listed  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  a 
particularly  insensitive  proposal,  Mr. 
Watt  has  redefined  "cemetery”  so 
that  mining  will  be  permitted  in 
family  burial  plots. 

Mr.  Watt  is  also  determined  to  re¬ 
place  many  of  the  existing  specific  cri¬ 
teria  for  designing  mine  equipment  or 
facilities  wife  much  more  general  and 
weaker  "performance”  standards.  Re- 
sponsbsUty  lor  compliance  with  many 
of  die  new  standards  would  be  assigned 
to  certified  professional  engineers  se¬ 
lected  and  paid  by  mining  companies.  It 

does  not  take  an  expert  in  regulation  or 

human  nature  to  predict  that  those  engi¬ 
neers  will  be  behdden  not  to  the  public 
interest  but,  rather,  to  the  companies 
that  butter  their  bread. 

Mr.  Watt  also  wains  to  delete  from 
die  gvigthq;  strip-mining  rales  some 
of  the  most  important  standards.  For 
fvompiP,  he  would  delete  specific  re¬ 
quirements  to  protect  the  migratory 
-routes  of  wOtffife.  to  protect  eagles 
other  birds  from  electrocution  on 


power  lines  and  to  protect  wildlife 
from  toxic-waste  ponds.  Major  loop¬ 
holes  would  be  provided  in  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  coal  miners  restore 
the  land  to  its  approximate  original 
contour  after  mining.  Existing  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  persistent  pes¬ 
ticides  by  miners  would  be  lifted.  Ex¬ 
plosives  could  be  used  at  night  and 
within  1,000  feet  of  homes  and  public 
buildings.  Individuals  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  explore  for  coal  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  without  first  in¬ 
forming  the  Government.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

The  public’s  right  to  participate  in 
the  control  of  strip-mining  would  also 
fall  victim  under  the  Watt  proposals. 
Hunters,  fishermen,  hikers  and  others 
who  use  but  don’t  own  environmen¬ 
tally  sensitive  lands  would  lose  their 
existing  right  to  petition  to  have  them 
declared  unsuitable  for  strip-mining. 

Why  weaken  all  these  environmen¬ 
tal  protections? 

Secretary  Watt  says  the  existing 
regulations  are  simply  too  costly  and 
burdensome  for  coal  companies.  Yet, 
the  Department  of  Energy  recently 
analyzed  cost  impacts  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  rales  and  found  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  potential  cost  sav¬ 
ing  to  individual  mining  companies 
would  be  less  than  5  cents  per  ton  of 
coal. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  strip-mine  law,  the  nation 
should  be  celebrating  the  end  of  the 
shameful  abuse  that  scarred  some  of 
its  most  beautiful  land,  instead,  we 
are  possessed  of  a  Secretary  of  the  In-, 
tenor  who  is  willing  and  apparently 
able  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  an  era 
when  we  needlessly  ravaged  our  land. 


Norman  L.  Dean  is  a  staff  lawyer  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 


In  a  recent  story  describing  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  nearly  6,000  “counterculture 
advocates”  and  “holdover  hippies”  in 
rural  Idaho,  a  newspaper  quoted  a 
woman  who  identified  herself  only  as 
Grace.  The  woman  said  she  had 
brought  her  8-year-old  daughter  “so 
that,  when  she  is  old  enough  to  choose 
her  own  life  style,  she  can  decide  by 
berself  whether  she  wants  to  be  a 
human  being  or  a  banker.” 

I  was  badly  shaken  by  Grace’s  re¬ 
marks.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
any  of  the  other  employees  at  the  bank 
where  I  work  were  not  authentic 
Homo  sapiens.  They  certainly  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  all  the  ordinary 
human  characteristics  and  foibles. 
True,  there  is  an  officer  in  the  trust 
department  about  whom  I  have  my 
doubts,  and  I  once  heard  an  extremely 
successful  executive  referred  to  as  a 
“money  machine."  But  I  never  seri¬ 
ously  questioned  that  most  of  the 
bankers  for  whom  I  write  press  re¬ 
leases  and  earnings  reports  were  any¬ 
thing  but  human. 

Yet  my  suspicions  were  aroused  and 
I  was  having  trouble  quieting  them. 
^Perhaps  I  was  getting  panicky,  but  my 
mind  leaped  to  those  incredibly  lifelike 
robots  known  as  “replicants”  in  the 
film  “Blade  Runner.”  Could  Grace  be 
on  to  something?  How  could  I  find  out? 
In  the  movie,  Harrison  Ford  deter¬ 
mines  whether  something  is  a  replicant 
by  gauging  its  reactions  to  questions  de¬ 
signed  to  elicit  normal  human  emo¬ 
tions.  I  didn’t  think  our  vice  chairman 
would  like  it  much  if  I  quizzed  him  on 
his  feelings  about  his  mother,  so  that 
was  out. 

That  day  at  work,  however,  I  was  on 
the  alert  for  clues.  In  the  elevator,  I 
overheard  two  bankers  nonchalantly 
discussing  a  syndicated  loan  for  sev¬ 
eral  billion  dollars.  I  wondered  if  real 
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human  beings  could  talk  so  casually 
about  manipulating  such  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Now  that  l  was  listen¬ 
ing  closely.  I  couldn't  help  but  notice 
that  bankers  had  a  peculiar  way  of 
speaking.  After  all,  they  do  say  “de- 
jmand  deposit"  instead  of  "checking 
account”  and  they  use  words  like 
’“disintermediation”  and  “liquidity” 
and  “interest  sensitivity"  —  all  of 
which  sounds  a  lot  like  programmed 
language  rather  than  plain  English. 

I  was  starting  to  get  scared.  The 
idea  that  bankers  were  a  group  of  in¬ 
geniously  constructed  androids  was 
gaining  on  me.  Who  controlled  these 
remarkably  convincing  machines? 
My  paranoia  was  in  high  gear  and  I 
began  speculating  wildly  on  the  de¬ 
monic  force  behind  these  cunning  au¬ 
tomatons.  Was  it  Auric  Goldfinger? 
The  invisible  hand? 

r  went  back  to  the  news  story  to  see 
if  there  were  any  leads  I  might  have 
missed,  and  as  I  reread  the  quotation 
it  finally  hit  me.  Grace  hadn’t  meant 
that  bankers  were  different  from 
human  beings  in  a  biological  sense. 
She  was  malting  a  moral  distinction.  1 
felt  a  lot  better  when  I  understood 
that.  It  isn't  just  that  Grace  has  seen 
too  many  movies  in  which  bankers 


were  played  by  someone  like  Edward 
Arnold.  Although  she’s  probably  th; 
sort  of  person  who  wouldn't  laugh  e: 
the  joke  about  the  banker  with  th; 
glass  eye  who  enjoyed  having  people 
guess  which  eye  was  real  —  smiling 
when  they  chose  the  glass  one  because 
it  had  a  glint  of  humanity  —  there's 
more  to  it  than  that. 

I  expect  Grace  finds  bankers  calcu¬ 
lating,  which  would  actually  be  very 
perceptive  of  her.  Careful  calcula¬ 
tions  must  be  made  in  order  to  asses* 
risk,  and  risk  is  what  banking  is  all 
about.  Still,  I  don't  think  Grace  finis 
that  a  useful  skill.  She  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  objects  to  loaning  money  at  in¬ 
terest,  even  though  credit  may  help 
create  jobs,  desirable  new  product  y 
and  other  agreeable  effects.  Indeed, 
the  more  I  thought  about  it,  I  decided 
that  Grace  might  be  one  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  was  skeptical  about  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution,  unimpressed  by 
complex  global  economy,  and  thought 
an  honest  and  reasonable  profit  was  c. 
contradiction  in  terms.  It's  also  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  you  don’t  line  up  wifii 
Grace  on  these  matters,  she  regard.? 
you  as  less  than  human. 

Grace  is  an  interesting  person,  but  I 
find  myself  thinking  more  about  her 
8-year-old  daughter.  The  way  the  war 
between  the  generations  often  goes.  I 
wouldn’t  really  be  surprised  to  see  her 
—  let’s  say  15  years  from  now  —  with 
an  M.B.A.  in  finance  and  appraising 
lucrative  offers  from  several  banks. 
I’m  only  concerned  that  she  will  truly 
have  the  freedom  to  make  her  own 
choice  and  "decide  by  herself." 
Chacun  a  son  gout.  Grace,  but  don't 
stack  the  deck  against  the  kid. 


George  Fasel  is  an  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Com¬ 
pany. 
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3y  VINCENT  CANBY 

ou  may  want  to  pay  atten- 
cion  to  “An  Officer  and  a 
Gentlemen,"  an  unexpect- 
*3  edly  moving  new  romantic 
i*3  drama  that  rediscovers  the 
original  meaning  of  the  old  phrase, 
■  ■  a  udience  pi  ciu  re. " 

Strictiy  speaking,  audience  picture 
should  always  refer  to  any  film  that 
attracts  a  large,  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence,  whether  the  film  is  as  good  as 
"Z.7.”  or  as  hokey  as  “Rocky  HI.” 
Our  language,  however,  is  not  pure. 
Pef’nitlras  gel  bent  with  time.  New 
meanings  attach  themselves  to  cid 
words  ind.  like  barnacles,  obscure 
c-riginai  shape. 

Thus,  audience  picture  has  become 
a  r.A  very  nice  way  to  speak  of  a 
rt  c vie  Ar  the  least,  it's  condescend¬ 
ing  When  one  Hollywood  producer 
tei-s  another,  “Mad.  you  have  a  great 
3*jd;eriCe  picture."  you  can  be  sure 
te's  really  telling  Ned  that  he  thinks 
the  picture  is  a  dog  but  that,  with  luck, 
the  public  will  buy  it. 

Perhaps  because  truly  good  audi¬ 
ence  pictures  are  so  few,  they  can  be 
■nos:  disconcerting.  One  finds  oneself 
rssr  jnGir.g  fully  to  all-out  emotional 
situations  that,  under  lesser  circum¬ 
stances.  we  immediately  recognize  as 
begus.  pre-fabricated.  Such  a  film 
v/a s  “The  Turning  Point."  which, 
trough  the  immense  talents  of  the 
people  whu  made  it.  forced  us  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  —  and  be  moved  by  — 
the  rather  parochial  problems,  per¬ 
sons  !  and  professional,  of  its  very  spe¬ 
cial  characters. 

Almost  as  dazzling  as  "The  Turning 
~nhH,"  though  a  different  kind  of  film 
;n  every  way,  is  '“An  Officer  and  a 
Mentis  man,"  directed  by  Taylor 
Hsckford  t  "The  Idolmaker”).  Here  is 
a  film  that  borrows  any  number  at 
caches  5mm  Hollywood  service  mov¬ 
ies  of  the  peacetime  1930's  and,  mirac- 
ul’:us*y,  iionsforms  them  into  one  of 
Uie  niosi  unpretentious  and  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyable  films  of  the  year. 
If's  tv-’.  ■-  «r*at  film  and  doesn’t  aspire 
ec  be,  but  it  is  so  shrewdly  written,  di¬ 
rected  and  acted  that  it  goes  a  long 
way  toward  removing  from  the 
phrase  ‘a udience  picture"  the  pejora¬ 
tive  connotations  that  have  accrued 
during  the  years.  It's  not  an  easy  film 
to  feel  suDerior  to. 
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a!ton  Tn  — '■'•'Ihor  of  55 
.:“1  ■f‘i  produced  -c-cePucys,  four 
novels  and  a  j'ay.  was  also 
\^\  a  brilliant  pamphleteer  and 

a  superb  !e'.ve:  v  rier.  Be- 
-!des  these  achievements,  he  demol¬ 
ished  .he  Hollywood  black! is,  almost 
single- banded  and  became,  i:  his  own 
words,  "the  olces1.  tew  direct?-r  in  the 
history  c{  the  movies."  1!  his  name  en¬ 
dures.  however,  it  will  tie  for  "  Johnny 
Got  Kss  Gun."  the  antiwar  novel  he 
wrote  in  his  30’s  (and  the  century's). 

Because  it  all  takes  place  in  the 
mind  of  a  single  character,  the  book 
doesn't  lend  itself  readily  tu  stage 
adaptation,  but  now  in  the  fifth  decade 
after  publication,  the  job  has  teen  per¬ 
formed  by  Bradley  Rand  Smith.  His 
■i ra mat :za tion  will  open  Tuesday  at 
the  Circle  Repertory  Company  with  a 
one-man  cast  consisting  c?  Jeff  Dan¬ 
iels.  who  created  the  role  of  Jed  Jen¬ 
kins  in  "The  Fifth  of  July." 

The  idea  for  “Johnny  Get  His  Gun’* 
came  from  a  newspaper  story 
Trumbo  had  once  read  about  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (later  Edward  VI L 
and  the  Duke  of  Windsor)  -visiting,  in  a 
cksed  room  bn  a  Canadian  hospital,  a 
World  War  I  soldier  who  had  lost  al! 
his  limbs  and  al?  his  senses  except 
touch.  Trumbo  bogan  t’ie  book  in  1S37 
and  finished  it  the  follow  ing  year  de¬ 
spite  his  simultaneous  commitment  to 
number  of  movie  projects. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  and 
CSeo,  his  wife-to-be.  put  a  borrowsd.. 
$750  down  on  a  ranch  2G  miles  by  third- 
class  road  from  a  hamlet  called  Lebec 
at  the  errs;  cf  the  “ridge  route”  to 
Ft  Iters  field  and  Sar.  rrancisco.  Its 
main  attractions  v  ere  its  remoteness 
from  Hollywood  and  its  resemblance 
to  Trumbo 's  native  terrain  in  Colora¬ 
do.  They  installed  an  electric  power 
plant  but  never  2  telephone/  Rather 
than  an  economy  measure  (to  which 
Da  Iron  was  not  given),  the  omission 
was  a  deliberate  device  to  frustrate 
anxious  producers,  persistent  credi¬ 
tors  and  other  forms  of  outside  inter¬ 
ference. 

Rtng  LordnerJr.  is  a  writer  of  films 
end  fiction. 
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Jeff  Daniels  stars  in 
“Johnny  Got  His 
Gun,”  a  dramatization 
by  Bradley  Rand  Smith 
of  the  1939  novel  by 
Dalton  Trumbo,  right, 
Tuesday  at  Circl  2 
Repertory  Company. 


!nto  the  recollections  of  Joe  Bon¬ 
ham.  paraplegic  hero  of  “Johnny  Got 
His  Gun."  Trumbo  poured  his  own 
youth  in  Colorado  and  Los  Angeles, 
where  after  his  father’s  death  he 
worked  eight  years  in  a  bakery  to  sup¬ 
port  his  mother  and  two  younger  sis¬ 
ters  before  he  was  able  to  establish 
himself  as  a  writer. 

Saluted  by  most  critics  and  winner 
of  the  National  Book  Award  for  1939 
but  never  a  big  commercial  success 
because  of  its  grim  content,  “Johnny” 
had  and  still  has  a  far  stronger  impact 
on  its  readers  than  a  shelf-full  of  best 
sellers,  and  its  reputation  has  grown 
ever  since.  It  is  a  remarkable  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  novel’s  power  that  all  the 
accumulated  horrors  of  Nanking, 
Dresden.  Hiroshima.  Nagasaki,  My 
Lai  and  Pol  Pot’s  Cambodia  have  not 
diminished  the  effect  of  this  story  of  a 
singie  American  youth  maimed  in 
World  War  I. 

The  man  who  wrote  it  went  on  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
highly  paid  screenwriters  of  the  1940’s 
and  then,  after  a  hiatus  of  13  years,  of 
the  1960’s  and  early  70’s.  My  friend¬ 
ship  with  him  began  before  he  started 
work  on  “Johnny"  and  it  was  fortified 
by  our  common  experience  as  Federal 


“An  Officer  and  a  Gentleman"  sets 
out  to  be  a  crowd-pl  easer  and  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  on  nearly  all  levels,  including 
the  esoteric,  it’s  fun  as  much  for  the 
ways  in  which  it  meets  the  obligations 
of  its  service- film  genre  —  something 
that  film  buffs  will  appreciate  —  as 
for  its  surprises,  which  have  less  to  to 
with  substance  than  with  the  high  de¬ 
gree  ot  skill  and  wit  that  have  gone 
into  it. 

Douglas  Day  Stewart’s  screenplay 
most  immediately  recalls  Mitchell 
Liesen’s  “I  Wanted  Wings."  That 
film,  about  the  hardships  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  United  St3tes  Army  Air  Corps 
cidets,  was  faulted,  even  in  194  i,  for 
its  cliches,  though  the  movie  did  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  world  the  stunning  physi¬ 
cal  presence  of  Veronica  Lake. 

Watching  "An  Officer  and  a  Gentle¬ 
man."  which  is  about  the  indactrina- 


‘An  Officer  and  a 
Gentleman’  sets 
out  to  be  a 
crowd-pieaser  and 
it  succeeds. 


tion  of  U.  S.  Naval  Air  cadets  today, 
you  have  ihs  feeling  thai  Mr.  Stewart 
might  have  watched  “5  Wanted 
Wings"  and  some  of  its  predecessors 
and  decided  to  make  the  same  son  of 
movie,  but  one  without  the  baloney. 
Among  other  things,  hjj  screenplay 
contains  no  equivalents  so  the  se¬ 
quence  in  “1  Wanted  Wir.gs"  :n  which 
Miss  Lake  somehow  managed  W  stow 
away  on  a  Flying  Fortress. 

There  are  no  airplanes  at  all  in  “An 
Officer  and  a  Gentleman."  at  least 
non 2  capabie  c?  flying.  Except  for  an 
extended  prologue  designed  tn  fix  the 
motivation  fnr  the  film’s  principal 
character,  all  of  the  action  takes  place 
on  or  near  a  Seattle  Navy  base  where 
candidates  for  flight  school  receive 
their  indoctrination. 

The  film’s  focal  point  is  Zack  Mayo 
(Richard  Gere)  a  hard-luck  guy 
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prison  inmates  in  !95t)-51  for  the  crime 
of  contempt  of  Congress. 

Because  the  blacklist,  which  begar. 
before  our  incarceration  and  contin¬ 
ued  for  a  decade  after  it.  was  such  a 
serious  matter  for  us  involved  (hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  joined  us  2S  victims  of 
it),  it  was  hard  to  share  T rum  bo’s  in¬ 
sight  that  it  was  also  an  absurdity. 
From  that  insight  came  the  corollary 
that  the  weapon  to  attack  it  with  was 
ridicule  —  to  make  the  absurdity  ap¬ 
parent  to  everyone. 

Trumbo,  happily  for  the  time  and 
circumstances,  had  a  beautifully  at¬ 
tuned  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  be 
had  so  undermined  the  whole  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  blacklist  that  it  toppled 
when  Otto  Preminger  boldly  an¬ 
nounced  in  1960  that  his  picture  “Exo¬ 
dus’*  would  bear  the  once-iamiliar 
credit,  “Screenplay  by  Dalton 
Trambo.” 

Dalton  was  an  exuberant  man  with 
enormous  vitality,  strong  opinions 
and  no  hesitation  about  expressing 
them.  Nc  one  I  have  known  could  | 
more  aptly  be  described  by  the  word  j 
“fascinating."  but  a  word  of  almost 
opposite  meaning — "abrasive"  —  be¬ 
longs  in  the  description,  ioo.  So  do  a 
good  many  other  adjectives,  including 
wise,  funny,  greedy,  generous,  vain. 


whose  abandoned  mother  committed 
suicide  when  he  was  a  boy  and  whose 
father,  a  bocztng,  whoring  ch;e*‘  petty 
officer,  has  raised  him  on  a  series  of 
Navy  bases  around  the  world,  when 
Zack  graduates  from  college  he  joins 
the  Navy,  to  fly  jets  and  to  become  the 
officer  and  gentleman  his  father 
never  could  oe. 

There’s  never  much  doubt  trial  Zack 
will  succeed,  but  how  he  su c-'eeos.  and 
over  what  odds,  are  the  surprise;'  in 
Mr.  Stewart’s  authentic -sounding, 
gritty  and  romen*?c  screenplay 

As  they  should  be  in  films  of  i:i:s 
kind,  the  obstacles  facing  Zaci*.  seem 
to  be  insurmci.inU.bie.  There  is,  firs*  of 
all.  his  brcisec  psyche.  As  v.-rsuen  by 
Mr.  Stewart.  &nz  as  played  by  Mr. 
Gere  in  his  best  screen  per.'ormiJic? 
to  date.  Zack  ;s  z  •:!«!"?.  (■'iid-’cacK . 
squinty-?yed  oornr.-x iis*..  reiiovr  p-y. 
urlise  w’iilir.m.  Hoi  den's  me-morarue. 
5  error  ir.  "SUiag  t7.’’  enough  ha  =  a  ici 
more  dar:gerous.  7rZr.  Gary’s  Znor.  is  a 
time-bomb  attached  to  a  cheap,  u::- 
reiiablc  alarm  clock. 

His  chief  asYtrs&ry  is  Flight  Ser¬ 
geant  Emil  ro’ey  U’-ouis  Gossett  "r.;. 
who’s  every  brut  a  i  task-master  td  a 
top  sergeant  you've  ever  seen  in  a 
movie,  but  recvrled  as  a  :nar.  o? 
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bu:  long  e::perience,  for.  'Gos sett’s 
Sgt.  Foley  the  kind  o*  perfc-.'ra.'iue 
tha:  wim  awards,  being  a  less 
blend  of  actor  materia!. 

Equally  important  to  Z/vk  a-wi  ihe 
fill:,  is  the  char.icter  of  Paul--.  Pokri- 
f !:i.  played  by  •>? ora  V.  inger  in  e  man¬ 
ner  that  r??.li:es  the  semi?  hueiiigent 
po’.eriia;  A  the  bsue-co.:‘ar  character 
she  played  in  "Urban  Cuwboy." 

*!An  Officer  and  a  Geniieman” 
takes  two  p:C‘j>  Lv  &  single.  p--.ienT.aily 
corny  but  emotionally  saijsi'ying 
ciuston  as  I*  feiiows  the  course  of 
Zack’s  basic  iriining,  under  the  re- 
lenrlcss  heck?. 'ft j-  of  Sergeant  Foley, 
r.r.d  the  supposedly  ctjsuaj  love  affair 
that  deveieps  between  Zack  and 
Paula.  Fairly  explicit  ieve  scenes  are 
nothing  ;-ew  ir.  tnday’s  ■.■emmercia! 
morios,  but  most  unusuai  is  the  inten¬ 
sity  cr  liic*  eroticiiin  of  these  se¬ 
quences  with  Zack  and  Paula. 

What  Mr.  Hackford  and  his  actors 
have  achieved  is  the  kind  of  unembar¬ 
rassed  sexual  intimacy  that  is  far 
more  easily  written  about  in  a  novel 
than  shown  on  the  screen. 


T rum  bo’s  antiwar 
novel  won  critical 
acclaim  but  failed 
commercially. 
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solicitous,  ruthless,  tender-hearted, 
devious,  contentious,  altruistic,  ra¬ 
tional.  impulsive,  prophetic,  short¬ 
sighted.  marvelously  articulate  and 
absolutely  indefatigable. 

I  was  especially  intrigued  by  the 
combination  of  driving  ambition  and 
acquisitiveness  with  a  deep-seated 
and  quintessentially  American  radi¬ 
calism.  He  was  a  pacifist  in.  those 
prewar  years,  and  I  was  not,  but 
otherwise  we  were  in  pretty  solid 
agreement  about  what  was  right  and 
wrong  with  the  country  and  the  world. 
While  denouncing  capitalism  and  all 
its  manifestations,-  however,  he  could¬ 
n't  resist  the  impulse  to  take  one  more 


work  than  even  his  facile  talent  could 
handle,  and  then  entrap  himself  fur¬ 
ther  by  buying  a  car  or  a  house  or  a 
painting  that  he  couldn’t  afford  yet.  lt 
was  not  easy,  but  be  managed  to  over-; . 
nytpwi  himself  even  when  he  was 
m airing  $75,000  a  script  in  the  1940’s 
and  turning  them  out  foster  than  any¬ 
one  in  the  business  except  Ben  HeCht. 

Very  late  one  night  he  walked  me  to 
my  car  outside  one  .of  those  acquisi¬ 
tions  —  a  porticoed  Confederate 
plantation  house  in  Beverly  Hills. 
With  a  broad  gesture  that  encom¬ 
passed  every  otter  householder  on  the 
street,  he  said:  ‘'They’re  living  only  16 
hours  a  day  and  I'm  living  20.  So,  if  I 
die  when  I'm  60  and  they  live  on  into 
their  70's,  I’m  still  ahead  of  them." 

Well,  be  made  it  to  70  himself, 
against  all  reasonable  -expectation, 
but  I  think  his  figures  were  off  any¬ 
way.  He  lived  at  least  three  normal 
lives  —  a  sheer  outpouring  of  energy 
so  disproportionate  to  the  intake  of 
fuel  as  to  to  defy  the  laws  Of  physics.  . 

When  I  say  he  was  a  fast  writer,  I 
am  speaking  of  the  number  of  pages 
he  could  produce  in  a  . given  space  of 
.  June  once  be  had  actually  started  the 
job.  But  before  that  happened  —  be¬ 
fore  be  could  carry  out  the  physical 
act  of  sitting  down  to  the  typewriter, 
he  was  the  greatest  procrastinator 
since  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus;  whose 
delaying  tactics  saved  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public  from  Hannibal. 

It  was  an  amazing  phenomenon,  the 
diversity  of  other  interests  that  could 
win  Dalton’s  attention  away  from  the 
clearcut  challenge  of  a  blank  piece  of 
white  paper.  Producers  who  hired  his 
imagination  were  likely  to  taste  the 
first  fruits  of  it  in  the  form  of  ingen- 
,  ious  catastrophes  that  were  supposed 
to  have  afflicted  the  Trumbo  house¬ 
hold  and  kept  the  head  of  it  from  his 
desk. 

Once  he  and  I  collaborated  on  a 
screenplay.  The  agreed-upon  method 
of  operation  was  for  me  to  do  a  first 
draft  and  Trumbo  a  second,  and  then 
for  tbe  two  of  us  to  go  over  it  lightly  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  a  theoretically  sound 
approach,  but  after  1  had  delivered 
my  version,  and  he  had  set  a  deadline 
for  the  completion  of  his,  I  was  con-  _ 
.fronted  with  a  frustrating  -succession 
of  postponements.  Finally,  however, 
one  last  deadline  bad  been  sworn  to 
with  such  an  intense  and.  fearsome 
oath'that‘1 anrivedatbis  house  witha 
-fairiy^sa^' 

.  his‘ draft.5  MEy  confidence7  was  cbbP 


stored  by.the  sight  of  a  whole  stack  of 
non  virgin  paper  in  front  of  him-,  which 
he  proudly  directed  to  nsy  attentions 

"I  think  I’ve  got  something  big/* 
was  Jus  simple  preliminary-  to  the 
revelation  that  he  had  bees  laboring 
day  and  night  ou  improving,  not  our 
script  but  the  common  door  latch!  ]t 
seemed 'some  amventioaa l  installa¬ 
tion  had  failed  him,  mid  he  had  set 
himself  the  task  of  redesigning  .the 
way  doors  have  been  secured  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  It  was  no  casual  effort,  I  as¬ 
sure  yon;  dozens  of  pages  were  filled 
with  impressively  detailed  sketches 
and  specifications  for  radically  new 
knobs  and  internal  hardware  JNot  only 
had  he  solved  an  urgent  problem,  he 
told  me,  but  the  patent  was  going  to 
make  his  fortune. 

As  Ins  mcome  grew.  tbe  ranch  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  haven  and  necessary 
antidote  to  life  in  Beverly  Hills,  but  it 
also  began- to  rival  the  town  mansion 
as  an  outlet  for  hislavishness.  The  tit¬ 
tle  cabin  be  had  bought  became  a 
country  estate  with  marble  -flooring, 
large  silver  ornaments,  rare  Philip¬ 
pine  paneling  and  an  artificial  lake-.  I 
remember  a  dinner,  there  observing 
the  departure  of  our  friend,  Ian 
McLeUan  Hunter,  for  the  army  r  that 
began  with  hearts  of  palm  and  turtle 
soup  and  proceeded  through  several 
more  courses  with  an  appropriate  and 
costly  wine  for  each. 

"This  is  what  X  tike  about  ranch 
life,”  Ian  said,  “thechuck.'’ 

The  town  house  went  soon  after  the 
blacklist  struck  in  19#?;  the  ranch  was 
home  for  Dalton  and  Cleo  and  their 
three  children  until  we  got  out  of 
prison  in  1951,  and  then  it  had  to  go, 
too.  Some  lean  years  followed,  but 
after  the  blacklist  was  broken  Trumbo 
began  to  make  big  money  again,  and 
to  spend  it  with  the  same  abandon  as 
before. 

This  time  his  undoing  was  "  Johnny 
Got  His  Gun."  He  decided  to  make  a 
movie  of  it,  and  when  he  found  none  of 
tbe  usual  sources  would  finance  it,  he 
directed  it  himself  with  privately 
raised  manor,  including  his  own.  The 
picture  won  both  tbe  Special  Jury 
.  Award  and  the  International  Critics; 
Prize  at  the  Cannes  FHm  Festival  in 
1971;  but  it  was  a  downright  failure  at 
the  box  office,  ^  investment  of  tinae 
and  capital  in  it,.added  to  the  costs  of 
the  cancer  and  heart  diseate  which 
IdUed  himfin  1976rprraight  him  at  the 
‘i^fo'wh&e  te so  affeti  lived, the 
'brih£ftf  idMivebcy.’ ....... 
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Milling  flour  from  cottonseed.  A  flour  that  will  soon 
be  enriching  Mexican  tortillas,  this  protein-rich  .. 
flour,  an  edible  oil  anda  cocoa  extender  are  just 
some  of  the  19  products  now  being  derived  from 
cottonseed  by  processes  developed  at  a  kibbutz- 
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AMERICAN  -CAROLINE 
WILSON  spent  20  hours  in  a  PLO 
stronghold  Tn  West  Beirut  at  the 
height  of  an  Israeli  aerial  and  artil¬ 
lery  bombardment.'  She  plans,  to 
write  up  the  ordea!  for  a  New  York 
weekly,  the  Brighion-PJttford  Pax.- 
It  was  a  scoop  that  left  her  shaking. 

Caroline,  making  her  third  trip  to 
Lebanon,  arrived-  in  East-  Beirut 
about  midday  on  fiiday,  July.  30. . 
With  her  was  Mark  Goldstpne  from 
Philadelphia,  ari Associated  PreSs 
photographer,  and  an  Israeli,  escort 
officer.  The  group  split  up  at  the 
Alexander  Hotel,  with  the  escort,  of¬ 
ficer  saying  he  would  wait  there  for  - 
them  until  2  pjn.  When.  Caroline 
and  Mark  did  not  return  as  planned, 
the  officer  raised  the  alarm.  By  that 
time  the  two  were  in  the  tands  of' 
the  PLO. 

Caroline's  steps  had  taken  her  to 
the  Museum  passage,  the  Green 
Line  gale  separating  East  and  West 
Beirut.  She  spoke  to  several 
refugees  to  find  out  what  life  was 
like  in  the  PLO-controlled  pan  of 
the  city.  One  man  said  he  was  going 
back  into  West  Beirut  and  sug¬ 
gested  she  should  go  arid’  see  for 
herself:  A  ..journalist  with  an 
American  passport  could  get  in  and 
out.  he  said. 

“I  decided  to  check  first  of  all 
and  asked  an  Israeli  soldier,  whom  I 
took  to  be  an  officer,  who  was 
stationed  with  other  troops  near 


the  passage  entrance.  He  said  1 
couki  try,  and  1  told  him  l  would.” 

She  walked  past  the  Israeli 
..  Checkpoint  and  -the  Lebanese 
troops  stationed  in  the  middle  of  the 
.  street  to  the  PLO  guard  at  the  far 
-  end.  Several  moments  later  she  was 
joined  by  Mark,  accompanied  by 
the  same  man  to  whom  she  had 
spoken.  - 

...“I  had  really  only  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  possible  to  get 
into  West  Beirut.  1  had  no  intention 
of  going  in;  because  we  had 
promised  to  be  back  at  the  hotel  by 
2  p.m.’  The  PLO  guards  asked  to 
see  their  passports  and  their  press 
cards.  "The  only  press  cards  we  had 
were  Israeli  ones,  which  we  handed 
over  together  with  our  passports. 

“I  had  assumed  that  if  we  weren’t 
allowed  in.  we  would  just  be  turned 
back.  I  hadn’t  realized  that  having 
an  Israeli  press  card  would 
automatically  incriminate  us.  Look¬ 
ing  back/’says  24-year-old 
Caroline,  “I  realize  that  it  was  very 
naive  of  me.”  The  two  Americans 
were  led  into  a  bunker,  through  the 
first  floor  of  a  nearby  building,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  PLO  troops,  and  out  onto 
a  sidewalk,  where  men  questioned 
them,  indicating  they  were  going  to 
carry  out  a  security  check. 

“At  that  stage,  I  became  ap¬ 
prehensive  and  told  Mark  that  it 
looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  be 
taken  away.  We  said  that  we 


Night  of  terror 

with  the  PLO 
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weren’t  interested  in  getting  into 
West  Beirut,  that  we  just  wanted  to 
return  to  the  Israeli  lines.  But  they 
refused.  A  big  coloured  man  took  us 
to  a  car  and  strongly  insisted  that  we 
get  in.  We  obeyed." 

“The  man  told  us  he  was  from 
Istanbul  and  had  come  to  Beirut  to 
fight  with  the  PLO.  He  told  us  not  to 
be  afraid,  that  we  would  be  sent 
back.  He  said  it  could  take  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days.  That  made  us 
even  more  nervous.” 

THEY  WERE  taken  to  a  PLO  of¬ 
fice  and  from  there,  blindfolded,  by 
car  to  another  building,  where  they 
were  questioned  for  an  hour.  “The 
questions  were  mainly  about  where 
we  came  from,  the  newspapers  we 
worked  for  and  other  personal  mat¬ 
ters.  The  official  said  we  had  been 
very  stupid.” 


Another  car  ride  to  what  Caroline 
describes  as  a  devastated  part  of  the 
city.  PLO  troops  were  lounging  out¬ 
side  a  targe  apartment  building. 
Only  later  did  the  Americans  realize 
the  building  was  within  100  metres 
of  the  West  Beirut  sports  stadium, 
one  of  the  main  PLO  training 
grounds  and  ammunition  dumps. 
They  were  taken  into  a  first  floor 
room,  where  a  PLO  official  studied 
reports  made  out  at  the  previous  of¬ 
fice. 

By  now  it  was  about  4.30.  more 
than  two  hours  since  they  crossed 
the  PLO  checkpoint.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  bombs  started  falling. 

“We  heard  the  Israeli  planes 
coming  in,  and  we  were  taken  into  a 
bomb  shelter  in  the  basement  of  the 
building.  We  were  told  to  keep  our 


.mouths  open  because  of  the  pres¬ 
sure. 

“We  heard  the  bombs  hit.  and 
there  were  some  strikes  very  close 
to  us.  The  shelter  shook,  and  glasses 
were  knocked  off  tables.  The  PLO 
troops  tried  to  cheer  us  up  and  gave 
us  cigarettes  and  water.  They  were 
used  to  the  bombing.  We  were  both 
scared  but,  in  a  strange  way,  I  Tell 
calm."  The  aerial  bombardment 
lasted  for  about  two  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Caroline’s  estimate. 
Afterwards  they  were  led  back  to 
the  first  floor  room,  but  their  stay 
was  a  short  one. 

"At  about  7.30,  the  shelling 
started,  and  we  could  hear  it  getting 
closer  and  closer.  We  asked  to  go  to 
the  bomb  shelter  for  safely,  but 
were  told  we  would  be  all  right  in 
the  room.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
direct  hit  on  our  building.  We  were 


silling  by  an  open  window,  and  we 
saw  the  explosion. 

"Shards  of  glass  flew  into  the 
room  and  the  whole  building  shook. 
One  of  the  PLO  men  was  hit  in  the 
arm  by  flying  glass.  We  scrambled 
into  the  corridor  and  down  into  the 
bomb  shelter.  The  injured  man  went 
to  the  Gaza  Hospital,  which  wc 
later  discovered  was  only  200 
metres  away.” 

Caroline  and  Mark  stayed  in  the 
shelter  until  the  shelling  stopped, 
around  9  p.m.:  hours  of  constant 
fear  of  a  direct  hit.  They  were  given 
food  and  plenty  of  water,  says 
Caroline.  “We  talked,  and  we  did  a 
lot  of  praying. 

“The  whole  situation  seemed 
totally  unreal,  unspeakably  ironic.  1 
am  staying  on  a  kibbutz,  and  there  I 
was  being  bombed  and  shelled. 
Some  of  the  PLO  troops  sang  the 
American  national  anthem,  and 
they  made  some  wry  comments 
about  ‘made  in  America*  ai  the 
height  of  the  shelling.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bombard  me  m. 
they  were  taken  back  to  the  first 
floor  apartment,  where  they  spent 
the  night  although  fire  raged  in  the 
upper  storeys  of  the  building.  The 
next  morning,  before  breakfast, 
they  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
area. 

“The  building  directly  opposite 
had  been  completely  levelled  by  the 
shelling.  You  can  imagine  the 


impression  it  made  on  us.  The 
building  we  had  been  in  had  been 
hit  at  least  four  times.  We  counted 
ourselves  lucky  to  be  aJive." 

CAROLINE  SAYS  they  were  well- 
treated  by  their  captors  and 
repeatedly  assured  they  would  be 
released  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment.  After  breakfast,  their  hopes 
were  realized. 

A  senior  PLO  officer  arrived, 
checked  their  papers  and  told  them 
they  were  free  to  leave.  A  battered 
car  took  them  back  to  the  first  of¬ 
fice  where  they  had  been 
questioned  and  on  to  the  PLO 
checkpoint  at  the  Green  Line  gate. 

They  began  what  they  afterwards 
agreed  was  the  longest  walk  of  their 
lives.  It  was  about  10  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Saturday.  July  31.  20  hours 
since  they  had  first  walked  down 
that  passage. 

“Wc  went  past  the  PLO  guards 
who  hailed  us  and  told  us  to  come 
inside,  but  there  was  no  way  we 
were  going  back  into  that  bunker. 
We  walked  on.  past  the  Lebanese 
troops,  until  we  got  to  the  Israeli 
lines.  1  cannot  describe  how  jubilant 
l  Tell  to  have  lived  through  the  bom¬ 
bardment  and  to  be  back  un¬ 
harmed.  I  felt  reborn. 

“All  the  time  we  were  in  the 
bomb  shelter  1  prayed  and, 
afterwards  I  thanked  God  for  saving 
us." 


IN  BRITISH  EYES 


ONE  OF  the  “victims”,  of  the 
Lebanese  war  has  been  the  hope 
that  Anglo-Israel  relations,  al  a  low 
ebb  for  the  past  few  years,  would 
improve.  Lord  Carrington,  who  was 
forced  to  resign  as  foreign  secretary 
because  of  the  Falklands  crisis  was 
among  the  foremost  of  those  who 
wanted  to  see .  such  an  improve¬ 
ment,  and  his  visit  to  Israel  earlier 
this  year  was  intended  as  the  first 
step  in  opening  a  new  chapter. 

But  in  British. eyes,  Israel's  inva¬ 
sion  of  Lebanon  has  put  ah  end  to 
that,  at  least  for  the  immediate 
future.  “CooT”  is  the  diplomatic 
w  ay  in  which  one  senior  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  official  categorized  those  rela¬ 
tions  when  I  spoke  to  him  last  week. 

The  war  “has  certainly  harmed 
relations."  he  added.  He 
emphasized,  however,  that  “no 
damage  is  irreparable.  An  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Beirut  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  repairing  that 
damage.” 

He  also  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
just  the  war  in  Lebanon.  Israel’s 
policy  on  the  Wert  Bank  “is  another 
cause  for  concern.” 

This  deterioration  in  relations  has 
manifested  itself  in,  a  nuraber  rf 
ways,  only  some  of  them  obvious J 
and  “provable.”  These  include  the 
announcement  of  an  arms  embargo 
on  Israel,  a  symbolic  gesture  since 
Israel  has  hardly  bought  any  arms 
from  Britain  in  recent  years,  and  the 
cancellation  of  an  invitation  to 
Israel  to  attend  an  official  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  military  materiel. 

Less  tangible  is  the  feeling  that 
Britain  is  not  going  out  of  its  way  to 
hear  the  Israeli  view  of  the  matter  at 
first  hand.  New  Foreign  Secretary; 
Francis  Pym  has  had  opportunities 
to  meet  a  number  of  Arab  leaders 
recently,  including  King  Hussein. 
His  deputy,  Douglas  Hurd.  Min¬ 
ister  of  State  at  the  foreign  office 
with  special  responsibility  for  the 
Middle  East,  has  also  met  Arab 
representatives.  Neither  Pym  nor 
Hurd  has  had  any  meeting  with  any 
Israeli  government  figure,  although 
a  number  have  passed  through  here 
in  recent  weeks,  including  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Yehuda  Bcn- 
Meir. 

THE  BRITISH  Foreign  Office  cEs- 
misses  any  suggestion  that  this  is 
deliberate,  claiming  (with  some 
justification)  that  the  Israelis  who 
have  been  here  have  not  been  of  a 
rank  that  would  Oblige  Pym  or  Hurd 
to  sec  them.  But  if  new  man  Pym 
really  wanted  lb  immerse  himself  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  Lebanese  war 
so  that  he  could  make  statements 
and  speeches  with  valid  authority, 
one  would  have  thought  that  he 
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would  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
hear  the  Israeli  view. 

Among  the  ministers  who  have  been 
here  in  recent  weeks  has  been  Gi¬ 
deon  Pail,  of  industry  and  trade. 
He  was  due  here  on  an  official  visit 
at  the  invitation  of  his  British 
counterpart,  bat  the  invitation  was 
cancelled  with  an  excuse  that  Part  is 
believed  not  to  have  entirely  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  came  nevertheless  for  a 
“private  visit”  but  saw  no  govern¬ 
ment  minister.  ' 

Jf  Pym  has  not  seen  any  Israelis, 
he  has  ai  least  received  a  delegation 
of  Anglo-Jewish  leaders.  It  was  led 
by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Deputies  of  British  Jews.  Greville 
Janner,  Q.C.,  M.P.  and  included  a 
representative  of  the  Zionist 
Federation. 

.  .  The  terse  press  release  issued  by 
the  board  after  the  meeting  said 
merely  that  the  delegation  bad  ex¬ 
pressed  the  “deep  concern”  of  the 
community  at  the  fact  that  the 
PLO's  Farouk  Kaddoumi  had 
recently  been  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  (albeit  as  part  of  an 
__AxabXeague  delegation),  and  at  the:. 
•„  government’s  MiddleJEasl  policy  in 
general. 

The  Zionist  Federation  represen¬ 
tative  at  the  Pym  meeting,  Malvyn 
Benjamin,  a  leading  Herat  activist. 

.  was  less  inhibited.  He  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  concern  at  the  extent  of 
the  erosion  of  Israel's  position 
within  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he 
believes  there  is  “a  wall  of 
implacable  and  unbroken  hostility" 
towards  Israel.  “The  Foreign  Office 
does  not  regard  Israel  as  a  friend,” 
hs  declared.  “It  regards  it  as  an 
enemy.  This  government  is  the 
worst  that  Israel  has  faced  since 
Bevin." 

THE  FOREIGN  Office,  naturally 
rejects  such  accusations  complete¬ 
ly.  It  dismisses  as  “paranoic”  the 
suggestion  that  it  has  been  guiding 
and  encouraging  the  media  here  in 
its  continual  anti-Israel  onslaught. 
More  specifically,  Malcolm 
Rifiond,  the  Jewish  M.P.  who  was 
recently  appointed  a  junior  minister 
in  the  Foreign  Office  (though  with 
responsibility  for  a  part  of  the  world 
reasonably  far  removed  from  the 
Middle  East),  told  a  meeting  of 
Jewish  journalists  last  week  that  in 
the  few  weeks  that  be  had  been  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  he  had  found  no 
evidence  whatsoever  to  substantiate 
charges  from  the  Jewish  community 
that  the  office  is  anti-Israel  oar  pro- 
Arab. 

Rifkind  s  not  just  a  “nominal 
Jew.”  He  is  a  proud  and  active  Jew 
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who  for  many  years  has  campaigned 
against  Foreign  Office  attitudes  on 
the  Arab  boycott  and  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Conservative 
Friends  of  Israel.  Therefore,  his  as¬ 
sertion  should  not  be  dismissed  out 
of  hand.  “I  have  yet  to  meet  any 
Foreign  Office  figure  who  does  not 
seek  harmonious  relations  with 
Israel.  There  is  no  fundamental  an¬ 
tipathy  to  Israel.  No  basic  interest 
would  be  served  by  Israel’s  security 
being  jeoparized.” 

While  not  denying  that  there  are 
“genuine  differences  of  opinion”  at 
present  between  Britain  and  Israel, 
Rifkind  emphasises:  “I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Britain  wants 
good  and  healthy  relations  with 
Israel.” 

Also  taking  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  future  is  Arieh  Handler, 
chairman  of  the  Israel  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Deputies.  While 
acknowledging  the  current 
deterioration,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  government  “having  completely 
adopted  the  line  of  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  boys”,  he  does  not  think  that 
this  will  have  any  lasting  effect. 

Once  the  Falklands  crisis  sub¬ 
sided,  Francis  Pym  began  to  turn  his 
Attention  -to.. the  Middle  East.  His 
first  statements  were  stridently  anti- 
Isracl,  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
supporters  of  Israel  could  be  heard 
muttering  “come  back  Carrington." 
The  Foreign  Secretary  has  since 
toned  down  his  remarks,  though 
without  softening  his  basic  line. 

But  if  Pym  and  Hurd  wfll  not  see 
lower-ranking  Israeli  ministers, 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  Israel 
to  consider  sending  over  someone 
more  senior.  The  obvious  choice 
would  be  the  Foreign  Minister  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  Yitzhak  Shamir's  visit  to 
Washington  was  not  utilized  for  a 
stopover  in  London. 

Not  so  long  ago,  when  Anglo- 
Israel  relations  were  warmer  and 
James  Callaghan  was  premier, 
Menachem  Begin  always  made  a 
point  of  a  London  stopover 
whenever  possible. 

In  theory,  Shamir  has  an  open  in¬ 
vitation  to  come  to  London.  It  was 
extended  when  Lord  Carrington 
paid  his  official  visit  to  Jerusalem 
eari/er  this  year.  But  in  the  current 
atmosphere  being  generated  in 
Foreign  Office  circles,  it  looks 
highly  unlikely  Shamir  will  take  up 
the  option. 

CORRECTION 

In  Friday’s  photograph  of  Dora 
Sowden  being  awarded  the  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Dance  Award,  the  other 
woman  shown  should  have  been 
identified  as  Anne  Wilson-Wangh, 
international  chairperson  of  the 
Dance  Library  of  Israel. 


ART  AND  Archaeology  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  is  the  subject 
of  an  exhibition  now  being  held  at 
the  Negev  Museum  in  Beersheba. 
The  exhibition  is  unusual  in  that  ail 
the  exhibits  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  postage  stamps. 

The  show,  which  will  be  open 
throughout  September,  is  a 
philatelic  first.  Shraga  Levi,  veteran 
resident  of  Beersheba,  has  collected 
stamps  for  many  years. 

Five  years  ago,  he  decided  to 
merge  his  two  great  loves  and  to 
collect  stamps  on  archaeology  only. 
The  rest  of  his  considerable  collec¬ 
tion  was  used  to  trade  for  missing 
items.  He  now  boasts  the  most  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  its  kind  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  stamp  show  at  the 
Negev  Museum  is  made  up  of  498 
stamps  from  all  over  the  world  and 
is  housed  in  19  cases. 

Some  countries,  according  to 
Levi,  honour  their  past  more  than 
others.  “There  are  countries  like 
England,  Russia  and  (he  U.S.  that 
do  not  devote  many  stamps  to 
acrc’haeology:  neither  to  their  own 
past  nor  to  the  past  of  other 
countries.  The  countries  which  do 
honour  their  past  and  want  to  make 
that  past  known  are  first  of  all 
Greece,  then  Cyprus.  Rumania. 
Hungary.  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia.”  Next  come  some  of 
the  small  European  countries.  “Ita¬ 
ly  is  almost  in  last  place.  Nor  do 
Italian  stamps  have  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  most  Greek  stamps.” 

Shraga  Leri  came  to  Israel  from 
Hungary,  with  a  six- month  stop¬ 
over  in  Cyprus.  The  year  was  1947. 
He  went  to  Kibbutz  Ein  Hashofet 
and  then,  together  with  some 
friends,  founded  Kibbutz  Dvir  in 
the  Negev.  In  1957,  he  moved  to 
Beersheba.  He  was  a  tour-guide 
before  becoming  a  contractor. 

“1  began  stamp  collecting  as  a 
child  but  the  war  ended  that  and 
everything  was  destroyed."  Leri 
resumed  his  hobby  in  Beersheba, 
and  “since  to  my  knowledge 
nobody  in  the  world  collects  stamps 
on  archaeology,”  he  decided  to  col¬ 
lect  them  exclusively. 

A  collection  of  this  kind  is 
not  assessed  by  the  monetary 
worth  of  individual  stamps  but  its 
completeness.  Shraga  Leri  feels  his 
collection  is  nearly  complete.  One 
problem  is  that  not  all  deals  come 
through;  for  example,  he  once 
negotiated  a  particular  seven-stamp 
series  and  sent  the  owner  a  number 
of  stamps  as  agreed.  By  return  post 
he  received  only  six  of  the  series. 
Another  incident  involved  a 
damaged  stamp.  On  Lhe  whole,  Levi 
stresses,  collectors  are  fair  and 
trade  honourably. 

LEVI  WOULD  like  people  all  over 
the  world  to  help  him  find  series  on 
archaeology  that  might  have  es¬ 
caped  him:  “Where  haven't  I  writ- 
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Shraga  Levi  and  a  poster  advertising  his  stamp  exhibition. 


(Liora  M  oriel) 


Philatelic  first 

By  LIORA  M ORIEL/ Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


ten?  1  wrote  to  ^Brazil.  Mexico, 
everywhere  really,  to  ask  people  to 
send  me  stamps  —  and  I  have  some 
valuable  stamps  to  trade  off.  1  also 
collect  envelopes  on  archaeology." 

Four  months  ago.  Levi  succeeded 
in  interesting  Dr.  Artur  Segal,  the 
Negev  Museum's  archaeological 
curator,  in  arranging  an  exhibition 
of  his  slumps.  Segal,  who  specializes 
in  the  classical  era,  decided  to  limit 
the  show  to  that  period,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  unity  to  what  might  have  been 
an  interesting  but  haphazard  as¬ 
semblage. 

The  curator,  the  collector  and  the 
graphic  artist  met  often  during  these 
months,  and  spent  endless  hours 
sorting,  selecting  and  affixing  the 
various  stamps  in  their  glass-fronted 


cases.  A  four-page  leaflet  in 
Hebrew  accompanies  the  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

The  cases  are  arranged  by  sub¬ 
ject:  mythology,  theatre,  famous 
sites,  art.  artifacts,  coins,  and  so  on. 
Fifteen  cases  are  devoted  to  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans:  four  to 
Israeli  stamps  depicting  coins  and 
other  artefacts  from  the  lime  of  the 
second  temple. 

Shraga  Leri  is  not  pleased  with 
the  Israeli  Philatelic  Service,  claim¬ 
ing  that  it  has  put  out  too  few  aamps 
in'  (his  field.  He  is  not  only  con¬ 
cerned  for  himself  —  he  is  feels  that 
beautiful,  limited-edition  stamps 
showing  Israel’s  culture,  heritage 
and  ancient  sites  could  be  a  source 
of  revenue  for  the  slate. 


He  also  thinks  the  service  conser¬ 
vative  and  slow.  In  September. 
Beersheba  will  host  an  international 
stamp  show.  He  and  other  local  col¬ 
lectors  have  approached  the 
Philatelic  Service  with  the  idea  that 
a  special  stamp  be  issued  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  depicting  an  item  unique  to 
Beersheba.  such  as  the  4000-year- 
old  figurine  of  u  woman  found  at 
Tel  Beersheba.  The  idea  was  not 
adopted.  There  may  be  a  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  show,  but  it  w  ill 
be  "noihing  special.” 

Shraga  Levi  hopes  10  hold  more 
shows  at  the  museum,  where  he  will 
share  his  hobby  with  others.  Future 
exhibitions  wfll  be  on  the  fertile 
crescent  and  on  pre-Columbian 
culture. 
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Oil  shale  might  supply  our  fuel  for  40  years 


By  DAVID  KRIV1NE 

Israel's  oil  imports  equal  40  per 
cent  of  her  total  visible  imports  and 
over  onc-temh  of  her  national  in¬ 
come.  Moreover,  oil  supplies  are 
largely  controlled  by  OPEC,  which 
is  largely  controlled  by  the  Arabs. 

This  explains  why  Yitzhak 
Berman,  on  becoming  Energy 
Minister,  cave  his  blessing  to  the 
creation  of  the  Pam  a  Company  — 
Pama  being  short  tin  Hebrew)  for 
Energy  Resources  Development. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reducing 
this  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
One  is  to  use  imported  coal,  as 
Israel's  newest  power-station  in 
Hadera  is  doing.  But  coal  costs 
foreign  currency  too.  added  to 
which  not  all  energy -users  can  avail 
themselves  of  thaL  substance,  at 
least  in  its  combustible  form. 

The  second  way  to  reduce  oil  im¬ 
ports,  Pama  has  decided,  is  to  ex¬ 
ploit  local  deposits  of  oil  shale. 
Besides,  coal  does  not  have  to  be 
used  only  for  burning.  The  company 
is  studying  methods  of  turning  it 
into  gas  —  which  would  widen  its 
industrial  uses,  notably  in  the 
petrochemical  branch. 

The  key  figure  in  Pama  is  its 
director  general.  Dr.  Joseph 
Yerushalmi.  A  long  lank  man.  he 
began  life  as  a  parachutist  in  the 
regular  army,  then  went  overseas  to 
study  at  an  American  university. 

After  17  years,  he  was  professor 


of  chemical  engineering  at  the  same 
university.  During  the  subsequent 
three  years  he  worked  as  technical 
manager  of  the  Coal  Gasification 
Department  at  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  in  the  U.S. 

That  makes  20  years  abroad,  at 
which  point  Yerushalmi  decided  to 
come  home.  He  planned  to  join  the 
Technion:  instead  he  was  offered 
Pama.  For  once  the  absorption 
process  was  right.  The  reluming 
Israeli  was  slotted  into  a  job  that 
perfectly  fits  his  qualifications. 

What  is  an  oil  shale?  The  word 
“shale"  means  a  stone  that  splits 
easily  into  fine  pieces.  An  oil  shale 
is  a  stone  of  that  kind,  coloured 
grey,  and  permeated  (if  the  observer 
did  but  know  it)  with  petroleum. 
Israel  has  reserves  —  discovered  so 
far  —  exceeding  five  billion  tons. 

They  are  not  terribly  rich 
deposits.  Shale  in  Colorado  yields 
25-15  gallons  of  petroleum  per  ton 
of  rock:  the  yield  in  isreal  is  15-20 
gallons.  Calculations  indicate  that' 
local  reserves  could  yield  all  told 
about  520  million  tons  of  fuel.  Israel 
consumes  S  million  tons  a  year. 

Why  has  this  promising  resource 
not  been  exploited  hitherto?  For  the 
usual  reason:  processing  it  would  be 
too  costly  —  or  at  least  that  was  the 
case  until  oil  prices  shot  up  in  the 
seventies.  But  are  we  not  in  the 
eighties  now?  Yerushalmi  explains 
the  lag.  Developing  a  process  for 


mining  the  shale  and  extracting  oil 
from  ii  is  a  risky  business,  given  that 
natural  petroleum  prices  may  drop 
again,  as  happened  in  fact  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  we  insist,  is  Israel 
not  concerned  more  than  other 
countries  with  finding  a  substitute 
for  imported  oil  even  if  its  price 
drops  a  little?  Yerushalmi  nods;  but 
Still  somebody  is  needed  to  make 
the  decision,  and  that  means 
adopting  a  policy. 

He  recalls:  "President  Carter  set 
up  a  Synfuel  Corporation  to 
develop  alternative  energy  sources. 
He  gave  it  a  loan  guarantee  to  fend 
off  The  investment  risk  and  a  price 
guarantee  to  fend  off  the  marketing 
risk. 

"Came  President  Reagan  who 
says.  'do  it  yourself.'  I  think  he's 
wrong.  Pioneer  industries  need  a 
push.”  Businessmen  will  put  their 
capital  into  hotels  and  computer 
centres,  not  into  an  unknown  fuel 
substitute."  Fortunately  Berman 
understood  the  need  for  pump¬ 
priming. 

Shares  in  Pama  are  divided  four 
ways:  one-quarter  belonging  to 
Israel  Chemicals,  one-quarter  to  the 
Oil  Refineries,  and  one-quarter  to 
the  National  Coal  Supply  Company 
—  making  three-quarters  in  the 
hands  of  companies  owned  wholly 
or  partly  by  the  government.  The 
last  quarter  is  split  up  between  the 
three  oil-marketing  companies;  Paz, 
Delek.  and  Sonol. 


For  the  next  18  months  the  work 
of  Pama  and  its  staff  of  21  is  entirely 
research,  development  and  testing. 
We  examine  every  possible 
technology,  says  Yerushalmi.  His 
eyes  are  skinned  on  what  other 
countries  do.  Union  Oil  is  building 
an  experimental  plant  to  produce 
10,000  barrels  of  shale  oil  a  day,  or 
half  a  million  tons  a  year.  It  will  be 
complete  next  year. 

One  senses  that  Pama  will  not 
commit  itself  until  ail  these  pilot 
schemes  have  proved  their  worth.  If 
Yerushalmi  recommends  a  method 
in  the  end,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a 
sound  one. 

Why  does  he  set  his  sights  at  only 
one  million  tons  a  year?  "We  can’t 
put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket,"  he 
grins.  For  making  electricity,  oil  is 
half  as  dear  again  as  coal,  so  we 
can't  compete  there. 

"Oil  shales  should  concentrate  on 
liquid  fuel  needed  in  cars,  planes, . 
army  tanks.  It  has  industrial  uses 
too.” 

It  could  be  supplemented  by  coal 
gas,  the  production  of  which  is 
likewise  under  study.  Yerushalmi 
visualizes  a  central  coal-gas  station, 
with  pipelines  leading  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  that  are  its 
customers.  By  the  nineties  coal, 
coal  gas,  and  sbale  oil  will  in  all 
probability  be  making  serious  in¬ 
roads  into  Israel's  fuel  market,  at 
the  expense  (thankfully)  of  im¬ 
ported  oil. 
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Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Permanent  Col¬ 
lection  of  Judaic  a.  Art  and  Archaeology;  Art 
for  Humour's  Sake,  humour  in  contemporary 
art:  Old  Cods  and  Young  Heroes.  Pearlman 
collection  of  Maya  Ceramics:  Statements  in 
Colour,  contemporary  photography;  Jewish 
Treasures  from  Paris,  from  collections  of 
Ouny  Museum  and  Consist oire:  On  the  Sur¬ 
face.  approaches  to  paint  and  canvas  in  art  of 
our  time:  Toys  and  Games  in  the  Ancient 
World  (Rockefeller  Museum):  Colour  (P3ley 
Centre,  nest  to  Rockefeller  Museum);  Chaim 
Kiewc.  new  paintings:  Gift  of  M.C.  Esther's 
graphic  work:  Special  Exhibit:  Islamic  Ar¬ 
mour  (Rockefeller  Museum):  Special  Exhibit: 
Adornment  of  a  Jewish  Bride,  according  io 
tradition  or  Herat,  Afghanistan:  Special  Ex¬ 
hibit.  Gifts  to  Eliahu  Dobkin  Pavilion  for  An¬ 
cient  Glass.  Special  Exhibit:  Throne  Legs  Cast 
in  Bronze.  Trom  Samaria. Gih-kh  cent.  B.C.E.: 
Special  Exhibit:  In  memory  of  Baroness  Alta 
de  Rothschild,  selection  of  jewelry.  Patents. 
Israeli  special  Exhibit.  Menoroh  by  Tsai, 
based  cm  electronic  feedback  and  vibration. 

Exhibition  I  Tor  children  i:  Touch:  Artists' 
Tribute  to  Bertha  Urdatrg. 

Visiting  Hoars:  Mam  Museum  IO-5.  At  II: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  At  10.30  and  3.30: 
"The  Gentleman  Tramp"  (Charlie  Chaplin) 
Him.  II  and  4-  Free  performance  for  children. 
"Punch  and  Judy.”  traditional  puppcL  theatre. 
12.30.  An  film*.  ‘'Sculplure”  (free  with  admis¬ 
sion  ticket).  3.30:  Special  guided  tour. 
Archjeology  Galleries. 

CONDUCTED  JOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  at  Hadnssah  Ml  Scopus. 
*  Information,  reservations:  02-416333.  02- 
42627). 

Hebrew  University: 

I.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  1 1  a.m.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28 


2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 

Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 

Building.  Buses  9  and  28  (o  last  stop.  Further 

details:  Tel.  02-882819. 

t'raunah  —  World  Rel.  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 

Maimon.  Visit  our  projects.  Call  02-662468. 

630620:  03-788942.  708440 

American  Mizracfci  Women.  Free  Morning 

tours  —  8  Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  69- 

9222. 

Tel  Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Tel  Aviv  Museum.  Exhibitions;  Jubilee  Exhibi¬ 
tions  (1 9J2-) 982).  Die  Twenties  in  Israeli  An: 
Masters  of  Modem  An:  CU>  and  An.  the 
Berlin  Secession  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century; 
DizengofT  House,  the  early  years  of  Tel  Aviv 
Museum. 

Visiting  Hours:  Sal.  10-2:  7-10.  Sun-Thur.  10- 
10.  Fri.  closed. 

Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Sun.-Thur.  9-1:5- 
8.  Sat.  10-2.  Fri.  closed. 

CONDUCTED  TOl  R> 

American  Mizrachi  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187.  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060:  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  N  A"  A  MAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv.  256096. 

Haifa 

W  hat's  Ob  m  Haifa,  dial  04-640840. 

Rehovot 

five  Weuuiann  Institute.  Open  to  public  from 
8.00  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  Visitors  invited  to  see 
audio-visual  programme  on  institute's 
research  activities,  shown  regularly  al  11.00 
a.m.  and  2.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  only. 
Tours  of  the  Wdzturm  House  every  half  hour 
from  IOW  to  3.30  p.m..  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nominal  fee  for  admission  to  Weizmann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


PHARMACIES-.. 


Jerusalem:  Jerusalem.  212  Jaffa,  520073. 
Balsam.  Sslah  Eddin,  272315.  Shu'afai, 
Shu'afat  Road.  610108  Dar  Eldawa.  Herod's 
Gate.  282031. 

Td  Aviv:  Benny.  174  DizengofT.  222386. 
Kupat  Holim  ClaJit.  7  Amsterdam,  225142. 
Netanya:  Liniado.  Kiryai  Zans.  36071. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Swa.  666156. 


DOTY  HOSPITALS- . 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics).  Hadas- 
sah  E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics, 
ENT.).  Shaarc  Zedek  (ophthalmology, 
Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics). 

Tel  A*iv:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichilov  (interna), 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Misgav  Ladach:  Open  tine  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning,  and  family  plann¬ 
ing  problems.  Tel.  02-633356. 


f- FLIGHTS-- 

..  +.  j  .n f 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(,  multi-line  I 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


FIRST  AID 


Magen  David  Adam  first  aid  centres  arc  open 
from  8  p.m.  lo  7  a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  al  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

Phone  numbers:  Jenulem.  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  — 
101.  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan.  Bnei  Brak. 
Givatayim)  —  781  III. 


Ashdod  2222 
Ashkelon  23333 
Bat  Yam  585555/6 
BccrshcbJ  78333 
Bint  72333 
Hadera  22333 
Hoion  803133/4 
Nahariva  923333 


Nazareth  54333 
Netanya  23333 
Pet  ah  Tikva  912333 
Rehovot  054-51333 
Rishon  LeZioa  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tiberias  201 1 1 


Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  call  03- 
234819.  Tel  Aviv.  04-88791.  Haifa.  02-8101 10, 
Jerusalem. 

•■Eraa”  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid.  Td.: 
J erusalem  6699 ! ! ,  Tel  A vjv  2533 1 1 .  Haifa  538- 
883.  Becrsheba  32111.  Netanya  3S316. 


POLICE 


Dial  100  in  moat  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryai  Shmona  40444. 

GIVE 

SOLDIERS 

LIFTS 


Lebanese  airline  to 
use  Qyprus  airport 

NICOSIA,  Cyprus  IAP).  —  Middle 
East  Airlines  (MEA),  Lebanon's 
flag  carrier,  will  resume  its  flights 
from  Larnaca  airport  after  it  was 
forced  to  suspend  operations  as  a 
result  of  Israel's  June  6  invasion  of 
Lebanon  and  the  closure  of  Beirut 
international  airport,  the  Cyprus 
Mail  reported  yesterday.  .  . 

MEA  senior  vice-president  Sami 
Rababy  confirmed  drat  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  MEA  to  use  facilities  at 
Larnaca  international  airport  had 
been  finalized. 

Under  the  arrangement,  MEA 
will  pick  up  and  land  passengers 
booked  to  or  from  Lebanon  at  Lar¬ 
naca.  Travellers  wall  have  to  use  the 
sea  route  from  the  Christian  port  eff 
Jounieh  to  reach  Cyprus. 

MEA  lost  five  planes,  while  ax  of 
its- jets  are  grounded  as  a  result  of 
heavy  shelling  of  Beirut  airport 
Israeli  forces  now  control  the 
paralyzed  facility  which  has  been 
dosed  since  June  7. 

Biland  Sadek,  MEA.  manager  in 
Cyprus,  said  the  first  flight  would 
probably  be  to  Geneva  and  Nice  on 
or  about  August  14.  Other  routes 
are  yet  to  be  decided. 


Kodak’s  disc-filmcamer a 
sells  here  for  IS3,000 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Delta  Colour,  the 
Israeli  importers  of  Kodak 
products,  are  now  selling  Kodak’s 
new  disc- photography  system 
camera.  It  retails  for  atom  IS3.000. 

Kodak  officiate  say  it  represents  a 
“substantial  leap  forward"  in 
automation.  The  camera  is  compact 
and  is  built  around  a  new  unique 
rotating  disc  of  film. 

According  to  Kodak  chairman 
Walter  A.  Fallon  the  new  camera 
and  film  will  enable  “decision  free 
photography  by  its  users,  allowing 
them  to  take  good  pictures  virtually 
anywhere.” 

The  film  is  developed  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  way. 

The  camera  is  powered  by  lithium  . 
cells  that  contain  more  energy  than 
most  users  will  need  for  years  of 
camera  use.  Combined  with  an 
electronic  brain,  the  Ultralife, 
energy  source  provides  IK  second 
electromic  flash  recycling, 
automatic  film  advance*  and. 
automatic  exposure  control. 

A  key  to  the  new  system  is  the 
development  of  Kodacoior  HR  disc' 
film  for  use  in  the  extremely  small 
.(approximately  8x10mm)  format. 


:  The  2Q0:ASA-fipeed  fihn  has  lower 
granularity.,  and  more  sharpness 
thro  ,  the  Kodacetor  fl 

.  film,  regarded  up  to  now  as  the 
I^tnier  achievement  in  editor  film. 

:  According  to  Kodak  spokesmen, 
the  disc  camera  and  new  film  should 
reduce  the  chance  of  iinderex- 
posure  by  half,  camera  shake -that 
results  in  blurry  pictures  to  less  than 
two  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
blank  frames .  aod  .flash  failures  to 
less  than  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 
The  yield  of  “good  to  excellent” 
pictures  is  expected  to  increase  by 
25 -per  cent,'  ~  -  \ 

The.  Tokyo  based  Canon 
photography  company  is  not  taking 
titis-inncfvatioQ  quietly;  its answer  is-  ■ 
a  assail  automated  35-jnm.  camera 
—  “Snappy"  in  tbe .sarae  price 
range  of  Kodak’s  new  product 

Canon.  Officials  tolieve .  that 
“Snappy”  can  give,  higher  quality 
pictures  that  the  smaller-negative 
1  lO  filnr  or  disc  film.  They  say  that 
“Snappy’’  was  designed  td  replace 
pocket  cameras  that  use  110  film. 

“Snappy,  “which ;  has  just  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  US.  will  probably 
be  on  sale  in  Israel  in  another  few 
months.  ,  ■ 


Israel  Lands  Administration  -  - 

Southern  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Site  in  Omer  for  Cfmstractlon 
of  147  Low  Lying  Residential  Units  on  Single  Family  Plots  . 
Tender  No.  BS/82/38  ' 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  long  term  lease  of  land  intended  for  the 
construction  of  Z47  residential  buildings  in  the  form  of  one  famJJy  structures,  and  a  plot  for 
the  construction  of  a  storage  and  workshop  structure.  - 

Details  of  area  and  construction  potential  at  time  of  publication  . of  the  tender,  were  as 
follows:  .  ' 

Municipal  Plot  Total  '  .  .  Total  MSnizntm* .......  DapoSft  \ 

building  plan  nos.  Approx,  net  bonding  %  .  required  (IS) 


1,000.000 


Municipal 
building  plan 

Plot 

nos. 

Total 

Approx,  not 
plot  area 

Total. 
bnDrling  % 

required 
'  price  08)^ 

(sqjm.)  . 

•  .  -  1 

28/102/03/14 

1-147 

90,400 

30%  one  floor 
or  40%  far  • 
cottage 

.75/818,000 

development  list 

A  detailed  prospectus  including  tenders  conditions,  appendices,  detailed  municipal  budding  plan,  list  of  regulations 
and  sketch,  are  available  for  a  IS 500  fee,  at  our  Beersnsba  district  office,  Sderot  Ha'atzmaut  (above Yahalom  halls), 
between  B.30  a.m.  and  12  noon  on  regular  working  days. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tenders  bids  is  12  noon  an  September  15,  2982. 

Bids  not  In  the  tenders  mailbox  by  the  above,  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  oilier  hid. 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE  Use  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  pmate 

duck  and  pudding  (4)  '-—J - ^ - ' - ^  -  - 

24  Pr^j®ctin8  P*rt  °^  an  14  Cross-country  runner  22  Drowsy  as  a  legendary 
CA^nWarV  8  with  a  big  mouth!  (5)  Hollow  (6) 

^  A  mfodhrvnmCflhnU  he  fSl  15  A  fold  in  a  petal  (5)  23  Udy  bareback  rider  : 

26  A  mighty  man  a  he  (5)  [6  A  poet  by  name  (5)  (6) 

27  Whence  to  take  off  by  jg  A  river  only.  in  part,  -.25  Condition  for  a  test, 

78  Tft  minv  tin  we  hear  (5)  possibly  (5) 

ZS  usuaJ^vile  (5)°  U"  19  Markedly  impressed  26  Storage  place  for  oils? 

29  21  P^iblY  hear  about  *  28  Old  army  man  (3)  , 

L  oh,  x  ft  y  race  from  a  Luton  .  .  . 

be  caught  (3,  4)  ... 

30  Think  a  lot  of  the  man  (6) 

young  (5)  1—  —  ■  ■  —  ■  .  1 

3!  Dan’s  out  with  Bob  (5)  „  -  c  .  - 

Yesterday’s  Cryptic  Solation 

DOWN 

2  Birds  weaving  towels  ACROSS.  — '3,  Clubs.  8,  Wagon.  10,  Rolls.  1 1,  Tata. :  12, 
(6)  6  Fatal.  13,  Despair.  15,  Cedar.  18,  Art.  19,  Reside.  21,  Scented. 

'  3  Hnndv  covers  f6)  ,22»  p,ot  Beit-  24-  Aspired.  26,  Tastes.  29,  D-in.  31,  Shear. 

A  H*»ln  a  JS  . „  Bad-dies.  34,  Litre.  35,  Elk.  36,  Parka.  37,  Aries.  38,  Slugs. 

4  Help  a  girl  to  gel  nd  of  qoWN.  —  I,  Water.  2,  Compact.  4.  Liar.  5,  B-rac-ed.  6,  So- 

men  (3)  Les.  7,  P4ead.  9,  Gas.  12,  Fitness.  14,  Are.  16,  Diced.  17,  Rents. 

5  It  won  t  keep  sUll  and  19,  Resi-due.  20,  Spots.  21,  Souse  (s^otise).  23.  Batters.  24, 

be  eaten  (5)  Aerial.  25,  R-Td.  27,  A-be-ad.  28.  Talks.  30,  Pokes.  32,  Brag. ; 

6  A  heavenly  alien,  one  33.  flL  j 

imagines  (7) 

7  The  plant  a  chap  goes  Yesterday’s  Easy  Solution 

inside  (4)  ACROSS.  —  3.  Whirl.  8,  Cured.  10,  Aitch.  11,  Lot.  J2,  , 

8  Food  one  gets  when  Brisk.  13,  Accrues.  15,  Heard.  18,  Ere.  19,  Lesser.  21,  Panther,  j 

angry  (6)  22*  23.  Leaf.  24,  Seethes.  26,  Stamps.  29,  Hut,  3  i ,  Meter. 

12  Avoids  rubbish  Con-  32-  Centres.  34,  Diver.  35,  Eye.  36,  Stain.  37,  Credo.  38,  Agate.  I 

tainens  f4i  DOWN.  —  I.  Gulch.  Z  Retreat.  4,  Hers.  5,  Rasher.  6,  Likes.  , 

1 1  Rerani  ’  cin’s  p  hit  7'  ScarC'  9’  RoC'  ,2>  Bect,es-  I4<  Urn-  16.  Ashes.  I7,X)rift.  19.  ! 

13  Because  sms  a  bit  Leather.  20.  Chasm.  21.  Pleat.  23.  Letters.  24,  Spring.  25.  Hun! 

n,ce?  f5)  27.  Teeth.  28.  Media.  3a  Feeds.  32,  Cent.  33,  Rve. 


14  Cross-country  runner 
with  a  big  mouth!  (5) 

15  A  fold  in  a  petal  (5) 

16  A  poet  by  name  (5) 

18  A  river  only  in  part, 
we  Hear  (5) 

19  Markedly  impressed 
'(7) 

21  Possibly  hear  about  a 
race  from  a  Luton 
man  (6) 


22  Drowsy  as  a  legendary 
Hollow  (6) 

23  Lady  bareback  rider 

(6) 

25  Condition  for  a  test, 
possibly  (5) 

26  Storage  place  for  oils? 
(4) 

28  Old  army  man  (3) 


Yesterday’s  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS.  —  3,  Clubs.  8,  Wagon.  i0,  Rolls.  11,  Turn.  12, 
Fatal.  13,  Despair.  15,  Cedar.  18,  Art.  19,  Reside.  21,  Scented. 
*22,  Plot  23,  Bert.  24,  Aspired.  26,  Tastes.  29,  D-in.  31,  Shear. 

32.  Bud-dies.  34,  Litre.  35,  Elk.  36,  Parka,  37,  Aries.  38,  Slugs. 
DOWN.  —  I,  Water.  2,  Compact.  4,  Liar.  5,  B-ntc-ed.  6,  So- 

Les.  7.  P-lead.  9,  Gas.  12,  Fitness.  14,  Are.  16,  Diced.  17,  Rents. 
19,  Resi-due.  20,.  Spots.  21,  Souse  (spouse).  23,  Batters.  24, 
Aerial.  25,  R-I’d.  27,  A-be-ad.  28.  Talks.  30,  Pokes.  32,  Brag. 

33.  RL 

Yesterday’s  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS.  —  3.  Whirl.  8,  Cured.  10.  Aitch.  i  1,  Lot.  i2, 
Brisk.  13.  Accrues.  15,  Heard.  18,  Ere.  19,  Lesser.  21,  Panther. 
22.  HilL  23.  Leaf.  24,  Seethes.  26,  Stamps.  29,  Hut,  3 1 ,  Meter. 
32,  Centres.  34,  Diver.  35,  Eye.  36,  Stain.  37,  Credo.  38,  Agate. 

DOWN.  —  I.  Gulch.  Z  Retreat.  4,  Hers.  5,  Rasher.  6,  Likes. 
7.  Scare.  9.  Roc.  12,  Beetles.  14,  Urn.  16,  Ashes.  17.  Drift.  19, 
Leather.  20,  Chasm.  21.  Pleat.  23.  Letters.  24,  Spring.  25,  Hun. 
27,  Teeth.  28,  Media.  3a  Feeds.  32,  Cent.  33,  Rye. 


['  TASY  PUZZLE 

I  ACROSS 

1  Fr?qjJ_ently_(5)j  . 
'  6  Cut  erf  meat  (5) 

9.  Stock  thief  (7) 

10  Coquette  (5) 

I I  Drilling  tool  (5) 

12  Corner  (5) 

13  Forenoon  (7) 

15  Expected  (3) 

17  Was  in  debt  (4) 

18  Slept  noisily  (6) 
t9  Entity  tf) 

20  Assistant  (6) 

22  Speck  of  soot  (4) 

24  Beast  of  burden  (3) 

25  Under  (7)  . 

26  Finely-ground  meal 

27  Courtyard  (5) 

28  Aquatic  mammal  (5)  . 

29  Defraud  (7}_ 

30  Warms  (5) 

31  Clothing  (5) 

DOWN 

2  Ensue  (6) 

3  Commission  (6) 

4  Bolt  fastener  (3) 

5’  Smart  (5) 

6  Closing  securely  (7) 

7  Genuine  (4) 

8  Approach  road  (6) 

12  Wrath  (5) 

13  Coffee  (5) 

14  Staggers  (5) 

J5  Play  (5) 

16  Woman’s  name  (5) 

T8  Mock  (5)- 

19  Roare  (7) 

21  Property  (6) 

22  Dog  (6) 

23  Pronounces '(6)  - 

25  Is  alight  (5) 

26  Oenched  hand.(4) . 

28  Antique  (3) 


Solutions  to 
todays  puzzle 
tomorrow 


Due  lo  the  present  situation 
programmes  are  liable  to  be 
changed  without  notice 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00  Pretty  Butterfly 

9.25  Captain  Nemo 

9JQ  Tom  Grattcn's  War  (part  7) 

10.00  English 

10.20  Meeting  with  Otied  Batzar 
10.50  The  Time  Tunnel 

16.00  The  Music  of  Man  (part  5) 

17.00  Peace  for  Galilee  —  five  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES; 

17.30  Taman's  Hut  —  puppet  theatre 
18.00  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Episode  5  of 
an  8-part  serial  based  on  George  Elliot's 
famous  book  about  Victorian  society 

18.20  Harold  Lloyd  —  comic  cxCepls  from 
Harold  Lloyd's  films 

ARABIC- LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
19.00  Sport 

1 9.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  oi 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20-03  Ladies  Man.  New  comedy  scries 
about  a  man  who  works  on  the  editorial 


stalT  oT  a  women's  journal.  Starring 
Lawrence  Pressman  and  Louise  Sore  I 

20.30  That's  Hollywood.  New  series  about 
(he  movie  indus(ry.  Part  I:  The  Hokcsi 
Stars 

20.55  Slop  —  weekly  road  safely  comer 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Second  Look  —  news  commentary 
and  analysis 

22.05  A  Man  Called  Intrepid.  Pan  5  of  a  6- 
part  serial  based  on  William  Stevenson's 
bestseller  about  a  World  War  II  spy  group 
organized  by  Winston  Churchill.  Starring 
David  Niven.  Michael  York  and  Barbara 
Hershcy 

22.55  This  Is  The  Time  —  Ram  Evron's  in¬ 
terview  and  entertainment  hour 

23.45  News 

JORUAN  T\  (unofficial): 

17.50  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.25 
(JTV  3)  Lillie  House  on  (he  Prairie.  10.30 
News  in  French  19.30  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  Terry  and 
June  21 .05  One  Hundred  Great  Paintings 
21.16  Play  of  ihe  Week  22.00  Neus  in 
English  22.15  Wulcoif 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 

6.1 1  Musical  Clock 

7.07  (stereo  1.  Morning  Music 


8.05  (stereo'i:  Morning  Concert 
10.05  inereoi  Music 
1 1 .05  Sephardi  songs 
H.J0  Education  for  All 
12.05  (stereo):  From  the  Tape  Library 
<3.05  (stereo).  Potpourri  of  Music 

14.10  Children's  programmes 
15.30  World  of  Science  (repeat) 

15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  (stereo).  Classical  Requests 

17.35  Programmes  for  Olim 
20.05  Everyman's  Uni vernt j 

20.35  (stereo):  Music 

2130  Reflections  on  the  portion  of  the 
week  by  Prof  Yeshayahu  Ldbouiu 
23.05  (stereo).  Light  Classical  Music 
00.30  (stereo):  Music 

Second  Programme 

6  54  Green  Light  —  enters-  corner 
7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
8.05  Puss  in  Sandals  —  children's 
prog  rum  me 

9.0.'  All  Shades  of  the  Network  —  morn* 

mg  magazine 

12.05  Tunes  and  Regards 

1 3.00  M  idday  —  music,  news  commentary 

U.10  In  a  Minor  Tone 

16.05  From  Here  to  There  —  immigration 

nutters 

17.10  Magazine 

17.25  Of  People  and  Places 

18  05  Religion  Magazine 

18.47  Bible  Reading  —  halms  79:8-13 

10.00  Today  —  people  and  events  in  the 

Dews 


20.10  Sabbath  songs 

22.05  Literary  Magazine  (repeat) 

23.05  The  Second  Half  —  women's 
magazine 

Army 

6.10  Morning  Sounds 

7.07  **707"  —  Alex  AnsJcy  reviews  (he 
morning  papers 
8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 
9.05  Right  Now  —  with  Kobi  Metdan 
11.05  Musical  requests 
1105  Israeli  Summer  ~-  with  Orly  Yaniv 
14.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  theatre,  art 
and  cinema  reviews,  interviews  and  anec¬ 
dotes 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.05  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Magazine 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

2105  Popular  songs 

23.05  Authors  write  of  war  (repeal) 

00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat 

English  language 
BROADCASTS 
7.00.  14.00.  17.00.  20.00 
Special  daily  features  following  the  news 
at  U.OO 

SUN.  Israel  Mosaic  —  weekly  magazine 
MON.  You're  On  the  Air  —  Live  phone- 
in 

TUE.  Mainstream^  —  information  and 
consumer  magazine 
WED.  Forum  —  discussion 


THUR.  Studio  Three  —  oris  in  brad 
FRL  Thank  Goodness  It's  Friday  —  Sab¬ 
bath  eve  programme 
SAT.  This  Week  —  weekly  aewareeL 
These  broadcasts  eon  be  heard  on  the 
Fourth  programme  738  kHz.  In  the 
Jerusalem  area  675  kHz.  in  Central  Israel 
1026  kHz. 


1322  kHz. 

World  Service  newsreels  at  14.00.  17.00 
and  20.15. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Eden:  How  to  Succeed  in  Examsp 
Edison:  Psps  Leon;  KTir:  Peter  Pan  4. 6. 8; 
Mitchell:  Clash  of  the  Titans  4.  7,  9.15; 
OrgD:  What  a  Party;  Orion:  Faniomas: 
Onia:  My  Bodyguard:  Roa:  A  Star  b 
Born  4.  6.45,  9.J3;  Semaiar:  Wooden 
Shoes  8.30:  Binyead  Ha" ana:  Bananas  7. 
9:  Onesa  One:  A  Night  in  Casablanca  7, 
9:  ClneBnlbeipie:  Dr.  Strangelove  7; 
Hiroshime-Negasaki.  August.  1945  »uf 
Children  of  Hiroshima  9.30;  Israel 
Mwui:  Gentleman  Tramp  10.30,  3J0; 
Sculpture  1 2 JO 

TEL  AVIV  4J0,  7.15,  9JO 
AHenby:  Papa  Leon;  Bea-Yeteda:  On 
Golden  Pond;  Chen  I:  Jungle  Book  11.  2. 
4.30,  6.30.  8.30.  IOJOt  Chen  2:  Jungle 


Book  8.3a  10.20;  Reds  12,  4,10;  Cbeo  3: 
First  Monday  in  October  44a  7215, 9.40; 
Chen  4:  Straw  Dogs  ia30,  l  JO, 4 25, 7.05, 
9.35:  Chen  Si  Atlantic  City,  U.SA.  10Ja  • 

1.30,  4.25,  7,  975;  Cinema  One:  Battle 
Beyond  the  Stars;  CEnema  Two:  Touch  of 
Class;  Defect;  Avraham  One;  Drire-tn: 
Bosom  Pals  9  JO;  Peter  Pan  7.l5;  Sen  film, 
midnight;  Esther:  Les  Sous-Douds  « 
Vacances;  Gat:  Paternity;  Gordon:  Four 
Friends  5. 7.15. 9 JO;  Hod:  Death  Wish  II; 
Lev  1:  La  Bourn  11. 1.30;  4  JO,  7  JO,  9;  Lev 
II:  Lofa  II.  IJQ.  4.3a  7.15.  9;  Lira 
S.O.B.;  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Aik  II  a:m.; 
Maxim:  Le  Grand  Pardon  7 JO,  9 JO;  . 
Sound  of  Misic  11, 4.15;  MograM:  Conan 
the  Barbarian;  Orfy:  Lady  from  Moscow 

4.30.  7,  9.30,  Paris:  National  Lampoon's 

Animal  Hotuc  Itt  12,  2.  4.  7.15,  09 JO; 
Peer:  Evil  Under  the  Sun;  Shahaff:  Prince 
of  the'  Cky  6,  9.15 ;  Strife;  Some  Like  it  - 
Hot;  TctKhc  Dracula;  Td  Avh:  dash  of 
the  Titans  4.  7,  9J0;  Tel  Am  MdcM;  • 
From  Mao  to  Mozart;  Zafoa:  Taut  Feu-  . 
Tout*  Flam  me  -  . 

HAIFA  4,  645,  9 

Amphitheatre:  Fantomas;  Amaab  Noa  al 
Seventeen  6.45;  Moiti-Tbur.  6:45,-  9; 
Arnmn:  Papa  Leon;  Atzxaont  Ls  Bounr,  - 
Chen:  Flash  Gordon;  Gator:  Sons  of  God-  '• 
Taihcr  10.  Z  6:  Goodbye  Trinity  1 2,-4.'8t 
Keren  Or:  Endless  Love;  Moriah:  On . 
Golden  Fond  6A5,  9:  Orah:  Les  Solis 
Doues  en  Vacances;  Orion:. Satan's  Love 
6  non-stop:  Oriy:  Jungle  Book  !  1, 4/6,  8; 1: 


Pwr:twl  Under  the  Sutc  Ran:  Ouess  for 
Rre;  Sbivit:  Tout  Peu  Tonic  Flamme 
6.45.  9;  Salty  4J0;«aif*  nmmlii  qm 
The  Poseidoa.  Adventure  5;  The  Last 
Detail  7:  L’uapmtant  c*e«  if  aimer  9J0; 
Fink  Floyd,  midnight.  ■ 

RAMAT  GAN"  . 

Anpon:  Jungle  Book  4,  6JO.„8  JOt  LUy: 
Cannonball  Run  7.1S,  9  JO;  Great  Muppet 
Caper. tt  ui.;  Omk  Papa' Leon  7.15. 
9JO;  Olden :  Private  Lessons  7.15.  9J0; 

.  Runtt  -Gm:  Cooan  the  Barabarten  7.15, 
9J0  . 

HERZLfYA/. 

TUeret: French  Ueuteoui's  Woman  7.IS, 
9jo  ”  ■  ' 

PET  AH  TIKVA  t  . 

Sbttbm:  Chriatmie  F.  4,'7.'9„15  (Wed. 
9.15 only). 

•NETANYA'.-...'.'-..’ 

Esther:  On  Golden  Pond  7.  9.15 

HOLON 

Samy:  Oft  Golden  Pood-4,  '7,  9jffPapa 
L«0  4.30.  7.15,  9.30 

8AMAT  HASHARON 

Stan  7:i5.  Eye^df  thiNeedle  9  JO;' ' 

-  Pete's  Oregon  4. ;  :  .  ^ 

HOD  HASHaRON  :  '.  - 

'Btfakt  Npnsity  9.T0  *  • 


mera 


t-K^i 


u*> 
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Weitz:  Negev  could  become 
our  seed-growing  centre 


By  UORAJ  MURIEL  r  ' 
Jerusalem-  Po«r  Reporter  - 

Following  peace  with  Egypt,  the  -. 

•  Negev,  could  well  become  the  seed¬ 
growing  centre  or  Israel.  Prof. 
Ra'anan  Weitz  said. last  Thursday  in  - 
a  symposium  on  “The  Negev  in  the. 
Year  2000“  at  Kibbutz.  Mefal si m. 

“Agricultural  technology  is  on : 
the  verge  of  an  historical. 

•  breakthrough,**  .said  Weitz,  who. is 
co-chairman  of  the  Jewish'  Agency’s 
Settlement  Department/ 

Improved  methods,  (mechaniza¬ 
tion,  automation,,  and  new  varieties 
~  of  plants  test-tube- grown  in  genetic 
laboratories)  would  “draw  us'  ever 
closer  (o  that  era  when  it  would  be  . 
possible  to  get  two  yields  of  field 

•  crops  a  year,'*  Weitz  said/ 

When  we’re  passed  three  tons  per  ' 
dunam,  it  will  be  feasible  to  grow 
seeds  in  Israel 'even  .^t  current  water ' 
prices.*’ 

An  area  of  1-1.5  million  dunams 
would  yield  3-5  million  tons  of  seeds 
(to  be  used  mainly  as  fodder)  year 
s  in,  year  out  —  like  clockworic**  — 
using  the  latest  scientific  methods. 

Professor  Weitz;  who  now  works 
at  the  Settlement  Study  Centre. 
(SSCI  in  Rehovot  also  talked  avidly, . 
although  unfortunately  briefly, 
about  the  Mediterranean- Dead  Sea 
Canal.  He  said  that. Herat's  dream  . 
was  meaningless  if  it  was  translated, 
merely  into  a  means  of  generating  5 
per  cent  more  electricity  for* Israel 
—  something  a  generator  in  Hader a 
could  do  easily.  • 

In  his  view,  the  canal  should  be 
used  with  vision;  it  could  create 
lakes  in  the  Judean  Descrl  —  lakes 
of  agricultural,  esthetic  .and.  tourist 


value;  takes  teeming  with  seafood 
.  for  a  hungry  world. 

“These  lakes  are  part  of  a  plan¬ 
ned  system  only  the  tail  end  of 
which  is  the  production  of 
electricity.  Their  major  “function  is 
to  change  the  face  ,  of  the  Negev.** 
Lest  this  vision  seen  too  fantastic, 
Weitz  reminded  his  audience  that 
25  years  ago  he  sketched  a  similarly 
fantastic  outlook  for  Kibbutz 
Mefaisim  : —  and  today  the  realities 
are  far  beyond  even  his  own  wildest 
expectations. 

Dr.  Hayim  Zaban,  a  Jewish 
National  Fund  scientist,  said  that 
Israel  was  now  on  the  threshhold  of 
third-generation  agriculture:  no 
longer  geared  to  self-sufficiency  or 
even  to  exporting  fresh  produce 
but,  rather,  specializing  in  the  ex¬ 
port  of  agricultural  know-how.  (Not 
melons,  for  example,  but  melon 
seeds  will  be  exported.) 

This  meant  making  agriculture  a 
lot  more  efficient,  Zaban  said.  Cot¬ 
ton  crops,  he  noted,  now  use  up  2S 
per  cent  of  farm  land  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  water,  while  providing 
work  for  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
farmers. 

But  the  same  number  of  people 
could  grow  high-Lechnoiogy 
produce  in  hothouses,  using  up  less 
than  I  per  cent  of  the  land  and 
water.  . 

The  well-attended  symposium 
was  organized  by  the  David  Foun¬ 
dation,  established  in  1980  by  -the 
SSC  and  friends  of  the  late  David 
Bruhis,  who  was  instrumental  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  Integrated  Rural 
Development  planning  approach 
now  disseminated  to  a  growing 
number  of  developing  countries. 


Jacobson  admits:  Needs 
more  support  to  carry  on 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
HAIFA.  —  Electric  Corporation 
managing  director  Eytan  Jacobson 
says  he  will  continue  in  his  present 
post  for  the  time  being,  despite 
moves  to  oust  him. 

Jacobson  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday  that  as  far  as.  he  was 
iivvare  nothing  had  changed.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  the  present 
situation  was  “inconvenient”  and 
iH.u  he  would  need  more  support 
both  from  within  and  outside  the 
company  to  carry  on.  - 
Jacobson's  position  as  head  of 


one  of  the  biggest  enterprises  ifi  latff  lifted; 

....... ' _ I..  n  A  n  A  • 


refused  to  talk  with  him. 

Sanctions  imposed  by  the 
workers  led  to  a  two-month  delay  in 
the  construction  of  a  second  coal- 
fuelled  power  generator  at  Hadera 
—  a  delay  that  cost  the  country  an 
estimated  S8  million. 

The  dispute  was  settled  last 
month  after  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  David  Hagoel,  rather  than 
Jacobson,  negotiated  directly  with 
the  works  committee.  Even  after 
that,  the  workers  continued  their 
boycott  of  Jacobson  in  a  bid  to 
-forcer  him  to  resign,  but  this  was 


country,  with  nearly  8.000 
employees,  has  been  in  doubt  since 
the  start  in  May  of  the  labour  dis¬ 
pute  over  demands  for  upgrading, 
during  which  the  works  committee 


"'Jacobson;  who  relumed  on  Fri¬ 
day  from  a  12-day  trip  abroad  on 
company  business,  said  it  was  still 
early  to  comment  on  his  future 
plans. 


Bank  Leumi  to  float  new  issue 


By  JOSEPH  MORGEN  STERN  sign  ratio,  as  specified  in  the  terms 

Post  Finance  Reporter  of  the  bonds. 

TCI.  AVIV.  —  Bank  Leumi  tester-  Further  details  of  the  issue,  such 
dat  notified  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex-  as  the  total  monetary  value  and 

change  that  its  board  of  directors  pricing  will  only  be  made  available 

has  approved  a  new  financing  issue  when  the  prospectus  is  published, 
which  will  consist  of  approximately  Bank  Leumi  is  the  second  of  the 
700  million  new  shares.  country's  major  banks  to  make  a 

The  new  shares  will  be  offered  to  public  offering  in  1982.  The 

present  shareholders  by  way  of  a  Treasury  so  far  has  adopted  a 

rights  issue.  restrictive  policy  on  granting  ap- 

~f  folders  of  Bank  Leumi  shares  proval  for  new  financing  issues, 

will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 

purchase  an  additional  three  new  Treasury’s  position  is  based  on  the 

shares  of  the  bank’s  slock  for  each  •  fad  that  investments  m  bank  shares 
IS  100  nominal  value  that  they  now  compete  favourably  with  the 

own.  In  addition,  shareholders  will  Treasury's  notations  of  index-linked 

jIio  get  options  to  buy  additional  bonds. 

>harcff  So  far  this  year,  Bank  Leumi 

Holders  of  convertible  deben-  shares  have  yielded  just  under  80 
turev  or  those  who  have  the  right  to  per  cent,  which  exceeds  both  the 

bin  new  shares  will  be  offered  these  rise  in  the  C-O-L  index  and  the 

shares  in  accordance  to  the  conver-  devaluation  of  the  shekel. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Jupeaiirg  or,  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 

MO  NO  AY  WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  o!  (SI  74.40  for  8  words:  each  additional 
raU  iSZl  80  FRIDAY  ttd  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS220.80  lor  8  .words: 
»ach  adoiuonal  word  1S27  60  AH  rases  ind ade  VAT  DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem: 
Monday  -Weaiwsdav  —  10  a  m.  previous  day.  Friday  —  S  p  m.  on  Wednesday.  Tet  Aviv  and 
Haifa  12  noon.  2  days  beUxv  publication.  AOs  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
ivw  rrasihoaS  on  Hack  p3gej  and  recognized  advertising  agencies 


>! : ,  ij;!  j  j:  lililjiiililiitftiOI&iiu  i  jl  "1 ; 

BOOKS/ ART 

:i !  i  :i  it  illllSf l!«l!iJil!lIHii*!:i  li-i?:  *  1* i: 

MUST  SELL,  BEAUTIFUL  giarJ  S  coicur 
priai  bv  LS  artist  Peter  Lcbisnc 
Nu.  4!  or  limited  edrf«n  of  T5  dwn-iag 
8  wan'* -Opera  Hubqun.  MuS  seJ  xtjt 
rricc  SI  JOB  including  S»0  ftue.e  Tci.  C- 
iLtSfiJ.  . 

CHILDCARE 

I  ORMINC  ANGLO-SAXON  T«M3er*5ri*> 
gioup  in  Gilo  Tel  02-&7l£M.  .  .  j. 

r .  :  ritiuw  t?i  ii  tiH -Si!  >; : = i 

OWELL1NGS 

■  !ft  ii  u*  iUz'rf  fiitti  H  i’f:i -1 3  *ii. 1  ‘  Si; 

RENTAL,  LARGE  FULLY  fu-whed  room, 
'alt  asr  of  m  iscfclio.  phan^jprdK-  CeCKL. 
»;««.  shon/tanf  term.  Tci  ^  ^ 

ILL  AVIV 

■*  * ""  * l|B *  ■  *  +'*  m  *  *  m  . 

NORTH'  tel  awv  spanzK*. !.«**  - 
cjducI  special^  -  ‘'IhXsJ’Israew  «>■ 
MiUI. 

a  *****  **  a  t tr ee*  '**"*  * 

MiI'AM*  _ 

*  Mmutm  *  m**'*  *****  J  r 

10  LET  Modem  «  rwwn  ajwrtssm  wife 

leleptonie:  lung  IcfSL  S2W  GWttS%F-  «JChn»r. 

ft  ftimaar.  Iri-  .... 

« •'! l,-I5!i S »!! -I'i !'i« ! i' 'il' •  •  1 1  *' 

insurance 

11  .11  !'S  lj'  i<!  if-  •  l!  ‘Tm!*  -  ^ 1  • 

KffOJtf  RENEWING  car. Of  *- 

sariTn  c.  phone 

Tei.os-tP&fi.  ,"v  '  7  :  - 


PERSONAL. 

iliiiiiillilllllliUillKlIIlHHBHlIlIHISilHIHli  WIIUIM 

YOUR  HIDDEN  potential  through 
nwncrotog).  03-440941.  English.  Tounsu  10% 
discount. 

'Hi'inifiii  uiMtii  f  im  iimifiiiifiiiiifiiiHUJfimm 

SITUATIONS  VACANT 

ailMii  iu  ifiili  iHnii'rlliiHlUIUlliHi  II  lilimiililllHHIIIlHIH 

ENGLISH  tyjasis.  Seeraaries.  Ocrits.  Ac¬ 
countants  -  STERLING  Agency:  TeL  03- 
906169. 

1:1  iHiJlhUUilUIli  JlIIUUfiiDlU 

INTL  SHIPPING 

L-rixiditf  lUfilfititHUlifiiil&ill  l^lhltlif  HHIiinilflll 

W  T  F  WORLDWIDE  dawvdoor  shipments, 
peoansl  efTccts.  all  subs,  Paddng,  insurance 
and  storage-  Consolidated  containers  «oh 
ipeeal  discounts.  TeL  03-282764, 

OCEAN  COMPANY  Ltd.  Expert,  reliable 
mown  with  35  years'  experience.  Professwnal 
packing  and  sittpptngworWw^e  Sf»«iaJ  rata 
to  USA..  South  Arrica.  U.K.  Operatic*  all 
ni,cr  IstmL  Beat  insurance  rales  on  ihe 
market.  Tct.  Haifa  0<-52J227  (3  lines).  Tel 
4Vb  03-296125.  03-299581  (evenings  03- 
4EJUZ). 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
TEL  AVIV  —  Heightened  hopes 
for  an  early  solution  to  the  Beirut 
impasse  encouraged  investors  to 
commit  new  funds  in  the  share 
market.  The  result  was  a  sparkling 
rally  which  propelled  88  securities 
higher  by  5  per  cent  or  more. 
Trading  turnovers  also  accelerated 
and  closed  out  at  just  under 
IS420m. 

The  session  was  also  dominated 
by  good  corporate  news.  LaLe  in  the 
day  Bank  Leumi  announced  initial 


Peace  hopes  spur  peace  rally 


details  of  its  rights  issue.  Aryeh  in¬ 
surance  announced  a  200  per  cent 
cash  dividend  and  a  righis  issue  to 
existing  shareholders  whereby  they 
will  be  able  to  purchase  new  shares 
at  300  per  cent.  Ary  eh  shares  closed 
on  Thursday  at  1990. 

Index-linked  bonds  moved  ahead 
in  moderately  active  trading  with  up 
to  2.5  per  cent. 


ClmlKff  Cfauve 

price 


%  Volume* 
change  HUM 


Commercial  Banks  ft  Bankholding 

IDfe  prf  31000  +500  +l.fl 

mB  r  2634  +14  +.5  7< 

B  r  2634  +14  +.5 

IDB  prf  A  7950  n.c.  — 

EDB  Op  7  8650  _50  __7 

IDB  Op  9  4120  +20  +.5 

IDB  op  10  39 $5  +105  +2.7 

Union  r  170s  +5  +.3  e 

Union  op  4  r  3100  +100  +3.3 

Union  op  7  2600  +30  +1.2 

Discount  r  3156  +39  41.0  2S 

Discount  A  r  3136  +30  +1 0  1 

Discount  op  1  4240  n.e.  — 

Discount  B  178.5  n.e.  _  93 


Mizrahi  r  U30 

Mizrahi  b  1136 

Mizrahi  op  3  7520 

Mizrahi  op  10  i960 

Mizrahi  ac  6  r  3750 

Mizrahi  ac  7  r  3160 

Mizrahi  sc  B  202 

Maritime  0.1  r  2615 

Maritime  0.5  r  1460 

Maritime  op  1  I72g 

HapoaUm  prf  b  3300 

Hapoalim  r  2178 

Hapoalim  b  2178 

Hapoalim  op  4  r  15700 

Hapoalim  op  5  r  12950 

Hapoalim  op  7  r  7370 

‘  Hapoalim  op  12  3190 

Hapoalim  ac  6  r  4770 

Hapoalim  sc  8  r  3300 

General  A  3695 

“General  op  6  7590 

General  sc  4  r  .  4510 
Genera]  sc  5  r  1099 

Leumi  1640 

Leumi  op  4  r  6240 

Leumi  op  12  2370 

Leumi  sc  9  r  791 

Leumi  sc  11  220 

OHH  r  1880 

OHH  b  — 

Danot  1.0  874 

Danot  5.0  390 

Danot  op  1  359 

Danot  op  2  170.0 

FIBI  sc  1  r  6024 

FBI  r  998 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adanin  0.1  1037 

Gen  Mtge  r  350 

Gen  Mtge  b  350 

Gen  Mtge  op  117  1990 

Carmel  r  909 

Carmel  b  _ 

Carmel  op  A  1342 

Binyan  r  580 

Dev  &  Mtge  r  555 

Dev  &  Mtge  b  535 

Dev  &  Mtge  op  95  1130 

Mishit  an  r  1733 

Mishfcan  b  7733 

Independence  2342 

Tefahot  prf  r  3700 

Tefahot  prf  b  _ 

Tefahot  r  3070 

Tefahot  b ,  330a 

fahorop  A  2505 

Tefahot  deb  1  -  494^ 

Merav  r  9S0 

Merav  op  4500 

Financing  Institutions 

Shilton  r  270 

Shilton  b  _ 

Shilton  op  B  741 

Shilton  op  fl  210 

Shilton  sc  1  338 

Shilton  sc  2  350 

Otz.  L&taaslya  r  540 

Otz.  Lataasiya  b  560 

Agriculture  prf  A  5440 
Ind  Dev  prf  r  6700 

Cla 1  lease  0.1  r  600 

Clal  Lease  0.5  r  390 

Clal  Lease  op  A  602 

Clal  Lease  op  B  297 

Clal  Lease  sc  1  172.0 

Insurance 

Aryeh  r  — 

Aryeh  op  r  — 

Aryeh  sc  1  — 

Ararat  0.1  r  2129  - 

Ararat  0.5  r  M3 

Reinsurance  0.1  r  1200 

Reinsurance  0.5  r  435 

Had&r  1.0  840 

Hadar  5.0  402 

Hassneh  r  1180 


irrm  'Kn'iniy  pn 

[AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD. 


+.4  3.827.2 


C1«4ag  Change 
price 

% 

change 

Volumes 
13  k. 000 

Hassneh  b 

1160 

n.c. 

2-5 

Hassneh  op 

4065 

+110 

+2.B 

12.0 

Phoenix  0.1  r 

1682 

+153 

+  10.0 

240.7 

Phoenix  0.5  r 

962 

+50 

+5.5 

28.6 

Yardcnia  0.1  r 

2030 

+25 

+1.2 

7.0 

Yordenla  0.5  r 

880 

n.c. 

_ 

23.0 

Yardcnia  op  1 

569 

—20 

—4.4 

13.6 

Sahar  r 

4080 

—250 

—5.8 

32.5 

Sahar  b 

Securitas  r 

I860 

+120 

+  6.9 

95.1 

Zur  r 

750 

n.c. 

_ 

26.1 

Zur  b 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Zur  op  1 

1215 

+35 

+3.0 

17.0 

Zion  Hold.  1.0 

460 

+25 

+5.7 

139.4 

Zion  Hold.  5.0 

281 

+25 

+  9.8 

721.0 

Gal  el  Zohar  1 

318 

+29 

+10.0 

707.0 

Galei  Zohar  5 

241 

+  20 

+9.0 

1,379.0 

Commercial  Services  ft  Utilities 

Delek  r 

2145 

+45 

+2.1 

70.2 

+.8  1,340.2 


270 

+  16 

+6.3 

244.4 

741 

n-c. 

2.2 

210 

n.c. 

— 

61.6 

338 

+16 

+5.0 

8-2 

350 

+18 

+5.4 

.5 

540 

+5 

+.9 

45.2 

560 

n.c. 

—  , 

.1 

5440 

+460 

+9.2 

34.3 

6700 

+400 

+6.3 

5.4 

600 

+  30 

+5.3 

90.7 

390 

—8 

-2.3 

26.2 

602 

—10 

—1.6 

9.2 

297 

+7 

+2.4 

36.9 

172.0 

n.c. 

44.7 

2129 

+  194 

+10.0 

121.7 

695 

+44 

+6.8 

345.8 

1200 

—15 

—1.2 

22-9 

495 

—16 

—3.1 

172.3 

840 

+60 

+7.7 

14.9 

402 

n.c. 

— 

38.7 

1160 

n.c. 

•— 

116.7 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

BJLB2 

Testeitfary’*  foreign  axchango  rates 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  for 
OS.  fl"!*"*  transactions  under  S3JJO0 
ami  transactions  of  other  enrrsnetes 
ander  the  equivalent  oT  S600. 

Seffiog  Buying 


OSS 

DM 

Swiss  FH 
Sterling 
French  FH 
Dutch  G 

Austrian  SHI  101 
Swedish  KR 
Danish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 
Finnish  MX 
Canadian  S 
Rand 

Australian  9 
Belgian  Con  (101 
Belgian  Fin  1101 
Yen  1 1001 
Italian  Lire  (1000) 


26.9779 

10.7761 

I2.B271 

46.0513 

3.8747 

9.7852 

15.3896 

4.3682 

3.1076 

4.0164 

5.6516 

21.5684 

23.2469 

26.5799 

5.6457 

5.3158 

10.3364 

19.2768 


26.7121 

10.6699 

12.5027 

45.5975 

3.6365 

9.6888 

13.2379 

4.3251 

3.0770 

3.9768 

5.5959 

21.3757 

23.0178 

26.3181 

5.5901 

5J2634 

.10.2345 

19.0869 


GOLD:  S3 44 .80/345. 30 


INTERBANK  LONDON 
SPOT  RATES: 


CSS 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
French  FR 
Italian  Lire 
Dutch  C 
Norwegian  KR 
Danish  KR 
Yen 

Swedish  KB 


1.7055/65 

2.4933/63 

2.1270/90 

6.9430/70 

1395.7Q/20 

2.7500/15 

6.7160/BO 

8.6800/25 

260.KV25 

6.1750/70 


FORWARD  RATES: 

I  sea.  3mo*.  8mm. 

M  1.7059/74  1.71 12/27  1.7251/69 

DM/5  2  twain  2.4710/25  2.4391.11 

Sw.FM  2.1190/16  1083WW  2.04ia'45 


Oo  you  w«nt  to  bun/  lout 
Ope*,  car  taurfrw* 

aw:  am -.nte^-tecl. ajw l?  '} 

Mi  Weiss.  «■« 

12*0. Vienna.  Aroditmw* 


Tian  —  Israel  Foundation  For  Handicapped  Children 

Urgently  Needs 
GUIDES 

for  a  9  day  boarding  summer  camp  for 
handicapped  children. 

.  Please  phone  03-248 J 42,  &  aan.-3  p.m. 


Deleh  b  2260  n.c.  — 

Delek  db  2  '  gQQ7  _  — 

Harel  370  +20  '  +5.7 

Hard  op  1  520  +55  +9.7 

Dan  Hotels  1.0  461  +14  +3.1 

Dan  Hotels  5.0  410  +10  +2.5 

Cold  Store  0.1  r  31400  +2400  +8.3 

Cold  Store  1.0  r  16645  +  300  +1.8 

1st  Electric  r  _  _  — 

Lighterage  0.1  —  —  — 

Lighterage  0.5  r  27000  n.c.  — 

Magor  1010  n.c.  — 

Magor  0  5  622  +10  +1-6 

Magor  op  1  950  n.c.  — 

Nikuv  1.0  549  +47  +9.4 

Nikuv  5.0  373  ffl8  +7.5 

Nikuv  op  1  364  +27  +8.0 

Consort.  Hold.  2050  —78  —3.7 

Consort  op  194B  —30  — 1.5 

Rapac  0.1  r  1535  +  50  +  3.4 

Rapac  0.5  r  734  +  35  b.o.l 

Rapac  op  2  523  +45  +9.4 

Supersol  A  1470  —9  —.6 

Supersol  B  700  +15  +2.2 

Supersol  op  B  480  n.c.  — 

Land  Development  Building,  Citrus 

Oren  op  1  743  +28  +3.9 

Azorim  r  630  n.c.  — 

Azorim  op  C  ,  1188  +118  +11.0 

Azorir.i  op  D  545  n.c.  — 

Africa  Isr  0.1  r  10004  —600  —5.7 

Africa  Isr  1.0  r  5225  +475  +10.0 

Africa  op  2  7502  —800  —9.6 

Ariedan  0.1  1255  +15  +1.2 

Arledan  0.5  745  +10  +1.4 

Ariedan  op  A  966  410  +1.0 

Darad  804  +30  +3.9 

Darad  op  1  2985  +80  +2.8 

LLDC  r  2142  n.c.  — 

ILDC  b  2130  n.c.  — 

!  ILDC  Op  A  r  2130  n.c.  — 

ILDC  op  B  r  6395  +90  +1.4 

ILDC  op  6  1570  +  5  +.3 

ILDC  db  4  r  4100  n.c.  — 

HLB  Realty  0.1  r  751  +36  b.o.l 

HLB  Realty  0.5  r  385  +20  +5.5 

Solel  Boneh  j»rf  A  34450  +450  +1.3 

Modul  Beton  1255  n.c.  — 

Prop  Sc  Bldg  r  2150  +30  +1.4 

Prop  A  Bldg  C  2620  +25  +1.0 

Bayside  0.1  r  1785  —23  -1.4 

Bayside  0.5  r  1025  —  — 

Bayside  op  B  720  +25  +3.6 

Ispro  r  —  . .  —  .  — 

Iapro  op  3  —  — 

Isr  as  r  —  —  — 

Isras  op  1  —  —  — 

Cohen  Dev.  259  +13  +5.3 

Cohen  Dev.  op  1  220  n.c.  — 

M.T.M.  1  854  —46  —5.1 

M.T.M.  5  572  +12  +2.1 

M.TJM.  op  1  490  n.c.  - 

Mchadrin  r  6250  +250  +4.2 

ICP  r  2500  +107  +4.5 

Neot  Aviv  3950  +116  +3.0 

Pri  Or  r  1470  n.c.  — 

Caesarea  0.1  1555  +35  +2.3 

Caesarea  0.5  6*6  —2  —.3 

Caesarea  op  2  1065  +40  +8.9 

Caesarea  op  3  440  +32  +13.4 

Rassco  prf  r  —  —  — 

Rassco  r  —  —  — 

Industrials 

Union  0.1  r  1885  — 40  — 2.1 

Urditn  0.5  r  1545  —45  —2.8 

Urdan  op  2  r  2090  n.c.  — 

Eibit  3.0  r  4801  +6  +.1 

Alaska  Sport  1.0  810  n.c.  — 

Alaska  Sport  5.0  545  +30  +5.8 

Alaska  Sport  op  l  W0  +15  +2.B 

Elco  0.1  2560  +z0°  +8-5 

Elco  0.25  r  L105  +70  +6.8 

Elco  0.25  b  1282  +113  +10.0 

Elco  op  B  320  +80  +9.5 

Elco  db  1  2230  +175  +8.4 

Alkol  «1  +14  +3A  2 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

Commercial  bank  issue*  moved 
up  by  small  margins. 

Ararai  0.5  and  Phoenix  0.1,  both 
with  10  per  cent  gains,  were  ihe 
group  leaders  in  a  surging  insurance 


Alkol  op  1 

Electra  0.1  r 
Electra  0.5  r 
Eleetra  op  3 
Elron  3 

Argaman  prf  r 
Argaman  prf  b 
Argaman  r 
Argaman  b 
Ata  B  l.O 
Ata  C  0.1 
Tadlr  Be- ion  1.0 
Tadir  Beton  5.0 
Tndfr  Beton  op  1 
Col  direst  i.o 
Goldfrost  5.0 
Goldfrost  op 
Dubek  prf  r 
Dubek  prf  b 
Fertilizers  r  O.l 

Fertilizers  0.5 
Cables  r 
Cables  b 
Hatehof  l.o 
Hntehof  5.0 
Hatehof  on  2 
Viuigo  I 
Vitalgo  5 
Zikit  1.0 
Zikit  5.0 
Zikit  op  A 
Haifa  Chem  r 


Teva  r 
Teva  b 
Teva  op 
Teva  op  2 
Teva  db  3 
Tempo  1.0 
Tempo  5.0 
Tempo  op  l 
Tempo  op  2 
Tram  as  best  1.0 

Tromosbcst  5.0 
Tro  mas  best  op  1 
Yomar  1.0 
Toniar  5.0 
Zion  Cables  1.0 
Zion  Cables  5.0 
Zion  Cables  op  1 
Clal  Ind.  Electr. 
Lodzta  0.1  r 
Lodzia  0.4  r 
Wolfman  1.0 
Wolfman  5.0 
Molett  B  r 
Galii  Ind  1.0 
Galil  Ind  3.0 
Man  l.O 
Man  5.0 
Zika  l 
Zika  5 
Zika  op  1 
Dead  Sea  r 
AIPM  r 
Maqucitc  0.1 
Maquctie  0.5 
Maquette  op  A 
Assis 

Ass  is  db  1 

Pciroehem  r 
Nccushtan  0.1 
Nechushlon  0.5 
Nechushtnn  op  i 


Sana  l 
Sana  5 
Elite  r 
Arad  r 
Arad  op  l 
Polgat  0.1  r 
Polgat  0.4  r 
Polygon  r 
Pecker  Steel 
Pecker  Steel  op  A 
Cyclone  l 
Cyclone  5 
Cyclone  op 
King  l 
King  5 
Kiii  1.0 
Hill  5.0 
Rim  0.1  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Schoellcrina 
Schoclierina  op  A 
Shemen  prf  r 
T.A.T.  1.0 
T.A.T.  5.0 
T.A.T.  op  1 
Taya 
Taya  op  1 
Taal  B  r 


UMTED  miZRAHI  BAflH  ^ 


COMPARE.  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


'DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  “EURO  FAZ"  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


"DOLLAR  PAZ”.  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
'  SJJJt 


FOR  8.8.82 


PURCHASE  I  SALE 


COUNTRY 

« 

CURRENCY 

U.S.A. 

DOLLAR 

ri 

1  GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1  1 

1  GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

|  FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

|  HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

1  SWITZERLAND  FRANC 

1 

SWEDEN 

KRCNA 

1 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

r 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

i 

I  SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

l 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10J 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

JAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

CHEQUES  AND 


■  FOR  8.8.821 
BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE.  SALE  PURCHASE.  SALE 


26.7108  26.9792  26.5800  27.3800 

45.6487  46.1074  45.1900  46.5700 

10.8757  10.7830  10.5700  10.8900 

3.8366  18752  3.6600  3.9100 

9.6778  9.7750  9.5800  9.8700 

12.5109  12.6366  12.3800  12.7600 

4.3193  4.3627  4.2200  4.4100 

3.9695  4.0093  3.8800  4.0500 

3.0661  10969  3.0000  3.1300 

5.5621  3.6382  5.4500  5.6900 

21.3960  21.6110  21.0100  21.8300 

26.2875  26.5517  25.0600  27.0600 

23.03Q5  23.2619  18.0800  24.4800 

5.5821  5.8392  - - 

15.1765  15.3290  15.0200  15.4800 

19.0757  19.2674  18.0300  19.4600 

102.4597  103.4875  101.4200  101.5300 


1LA  ‘  —  - -  -  -  •  - 

39  LILJENBLUM  ST..  TEL- AVIV.  • 

tel  6294-14  • AND  at  ALL  0UR  BRANCfiES' 


UMTED  miZRAHI  BAflH  ® 


The  Bank  that  speaks  your  language 


Wanted  l 
in  Jerusalem 

English  Copy  Typists 

Part  time,  ideal  for  students,  mothers,  etc... 
Qualifications:  Accurate  English  typing.  30-40  w/m  minimum. 

For  further  information  contact  Hanania.  Tel-  02-5281 81 , 
exL  272,  daily  9  a.m.-12  noon. 


sector. 

The  service  group  was  strong  with 
the  Nikuv  equities  posting  gains  of 
up  to  9.4  per  cent. 

Land  development  and  real  estate 
slocks  also  put  in  a  strong  perfor¬ 
mance.  Africa  1.0  was  a  10  per  cent 
winner. 

There  were  plenty  of  major 

gainers  in  the  industrial  group.  10 


per  cent  advancers  included  Elco 
0.25.  Fertilisers  0.1.  Tadir  Cement 
5.0.  Trombasbesios  1.0,  Zion  Cable 
1.0,  Lodzia  0.1,  Man  1.0,  Taya,  and 
Taal  (B).  The  best  gainer  in  the 
group  was  Tauro  which  advanced 
by  nearly  14  per  cent. 

Investment  company  issues  also 
enjoyed  strong  demand.  The  Jordan 
Options  were  more  than  6  per  cent 
higher.  Oz  Investments  0.5  gained 
9.5  per  cent,  while  Pama  was  up  by 
nearly  10  per  cent.  Strong  gains 
were  recorded  in  the  oil  group. 


Clorfait  Change 

pile* 


%  Volnmea 
ekaags  ISI.M0  i 


Closing  Change 
price 


%  Volnmea 
change  151.000 


+1.2  1.811.6 


Taal  B  b  —  — 

Fruliirom  r  740  n.c. 

Taro  Pharm.  695  +63  +13. 

Investment  ft  Holding  Companies 

Unico  r  1111  +G  +., 

Unico  b  1200  +  50  t4.. 

IDB  devel.  r  1934  +  25  +1.. 

IDB  devel.  op  1  1655  +30  +1, 

Incoba  228S  +208  +10.1 

Elgar  r  2660  +  59  2.1 

Elgar  b  .  2600  +160  +6.1 

Ellern  r  1301  n.e. 

Ellcrn  b  1325  +30  +2.1 

Amisaar  prof  5500  n.e. 

Amiss.ir  opt  7650  —300  —3.1 

A(lk  1.0  930  +20  +2.: 

Afik  5.0  724  +20  +  2.1 

Central  Trade  3599  +130  +3/ 

I"*  Pa=  r  3450  +150  +4.J 

Inv  Paz  b  3575  +70  +2.< 

Wolfaon  0.1  24001  +1501  +6.1 

Wolfson  1.0  r  5170  +150  +3.i 

Wolfson  LO  b  5080  n.c. 

Am  pa  r  34W  +200  +6.: 

Dlsc  Inv  r  1572  +  37  +2.- 

Disc  Inv  b  1575  +40  J-g.i 

Disc  Inv  apt  D  2390  — 

Disc  cunt  op.  E  2080  n.c. 

Disc  Inv  deb  135  2000  +10  +.! 

Hapoalim  Inv  r  1950  +16  +!i 

Hapoalim  Inv  b  1950  +16  +.j 

Leumi  Inv  S90  n.c. 

Jordan  Etxplo  A  r  12*0  —15  — 1.* 

Jordan  Explo  opt  50550  +2600  +5.- 

Jordan  Explo  opt  2  24200  +1400  +6.: 

Mizrahi  Inv  r  a420  n-20  +.' 

Mizrahi  Inv  b  5430  +10  +S 

Mizrahi  Inv  deb  122  153.0  +2.0  +1.: 

Mizrahi  deb  124  187.0  —  — 

Clal  Trade  600  n.c. 

Clal  Trade  op  B  1750  n.c. 

Export  Inv  r  8200  n.c. 

Export  Inv  b  8150  —150  —  l.i 

Koor  prf  76000  n.c. 

Clal  Re  r  2S3  +3  +1.: 

Clal  Rc  opt  C  680  +14  +2.' 

Clai  Israel  1210  +58  +5.1 

Clal  Inda  950  +15  l.l 

Clal  Inds  opt  B  1700  +  5  +.: 

Landcco  0.1  582  +1  +.: 

Landeco  0.5  382  +2  +.1 

Sahar  Hold  1.0  703  +33  b.o 

Sahar  Hold  5.0  500  n.c. 

Sahar  Hold  opt  l  413  n.c. 

Oz  Inv  B  0.1  1400  n.c. 

Oz  Inv  B  0.5  569  +50  9.' 

Oz  Inv  op  1  1135  n.c. 

Oz  Inv  op  2  39S  n.c. 

Pama  90S  +75  +9. 

Pama  0.5  686  +62  +9. 

Flryon  5S0  +10  +1. 


Oil  Explo  Paz 
Oil  Explo  op.  2 
Fedoil  r 

N.  American  Oil  1 
N.  American  Oil  5 
N.  Amor.  Oil  op 
JS^phta  r 
Lapidut  r 
Lapldot  b 

New  Listings 


1111 

+  6 

+.5 

19.7 

1200 

+50 

t4.3 

6.2 

1934 

+  25 

+1.3 

75.8 

1655 

+  30 

+18 

11,  P 

2288 

+208 

+10.0 

106.3 

2660 

+59 

2.3 

3.1 

2600 

+  160 

+6.6 

1.8 
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Men  a  hem- As  : 


Begin  overtakes  Sharon 


A  FINAL  agreement  on  the  evacuation  of  the  PLO  terrorists  from 
West  Beirut  nut)  at  long  Iasi  be  close  at  hand.  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  exchange  of  messages  between 
the  U.S.  secretary  of  state  and  Israel's  premier  vest erday. 

Mr.  Shull.?  reported  to  Mr.  Begin  that  progress  towards  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  and  that  Ambassador  Habib  was  close  to  a  set¬ 
tlement  with  the  PLO.  even  though  a  number  of  important  points  still 
remained  to  be  ironed  out.  The  major  hitch  was  the  lack  of  Arab 
countries  willing  to  serve  as  host  to  the  PLO  men.  following  their 
departure  from  the  West  Beirut  stronghold.  But  at  least  the  PLO  was 
now.  according  to  Mr.  Shultz,  willing  to  leave.  Israel's  recent  military 
pressure  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Rcplvinc.  Mr.  Begin  suggested  readiness  to  go  along  with  the 
American  In  iii  alive.  On  the  crucial  issue  of  the  liming  of  the  entry  of 
the  mooted  multinational  force  into  West  Beirut.  Mr.  Begin  offered  a 
concession  by  endorsing  Mr.  Habib's  old  proposal  that  the  force 
would  take  up  posiiions  after  the  bulk  of  the  terrorists  had  actually 
left  town. 

On  this  basis,  the  premier,  carrying  the  cabinet  along,  was 
prepared  to  give  his  consent  in  principle  to  Mr.  Habib's  current 
evacuation  plan.  He  thus  overrode  the  furious  objections  of  Defence 
Minister  Sharon.  According  to  Mr.  Sharon  ihe  plan  prov  ided  for  the 
departure  or  but  a  handful  of  terrorists,  for  whom  an  asvlum  was 
available,  leaving  all  the  rest  behind  under  the  protection  of  a  mul¬ 
tinational  force  spearheaded  by  the  French.  The  defence  minister 
therefore  termed  the  plan  a  fraud  and  a  deception. 

Attributing  such  talk  to  some  unidentified  “Christian  circles"  in 
Lebanon.  Mr.  Begin  reminded  the  cabinet  yesterday  of  the  heavy- 
price  paid  by  Israel,  rather  than  the  Christians,  in  the  war.  and 
challenged  the  legitimacy  of  the  criticism.  But  the  premier’s  listeners 
could  not  have  been  unaware  who  it  was  that  had  expressed  himself 
in  these  terms  locally. 

Mr.  Begin  was  reluctant,  so  he  informed  the  cabinet,  to  order  an 
:cssault  on  West  Beirut,  because  of  the  large  number  of  casualties 
such  an  operation  would  exact  from  the  IDF.  and  he  was  all  for  the 
fullest  exhaustion  of  all  political  possibilities  first.  This  way.  loo.  the 
premier  appeared  to  be  drawing  a  line  between  himself  and  the 
defence  minister. 

Coming  back  from  his  lengthy  meeting  with  Mr.  Habib  in  Beirut 
yesterday,  Mr.  Sharon  was  still  able  to  point  sceptically  to  the  dearth 
of  Arab  candidates  prepared  to  shelter  the  terrorists,  when  it  was 
time  for  them  to  depan.  This  remains  a  major  impediment  indeed, 
but  not  even  Mr.  Sharon  was  now  able  to  claim  that  the  central  issue 
was  still  the  very  readiness  of  the  terrorists  to  be  evacuated  in  peace. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  Sharon's  campaign  against  Mr.  Habib's  plan  —  a 
campaign  which  took  Mr.  Begin  himself,  like  most  everyone  else, 
completely  by  surprise  — -  has  apparently  been  stalled.  This  in  itself 
is  good  news. 


Chief  Rabbis  flying  high 


THE  FLAP  about  kashrut  in  El  Al,  Tourism  Minister  Avraham 
Sharir  has  suggested,  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
chief  rabbis  are  envious  of  Agudat  Yisrael.  for  its  success  in  pushing  a 
ban  on  Sabbath  flights  by  the  national  carrier.  This  may  indeed  be  the 
only  rational  explanation  for  the  latest  burst  of  ecclesiastical  ac¬ 
tivism. 

Kashrut  is  obligatory  in  El  Al,  as  is  natural  for  an  Israeli  airline  that 
caters  mainly  to  a  Jewish  clientele.  That,  too.  is  why  El  A l  had.  until 
late  Iasi  week,  three  kashrut  inspectors  making  sure  that  ihe  religious 
law  was  being  followed  at  the  airline's  catering  subsidiary,  Tamam. 
The  rabbi  in  charge  of  Ben-Gurion  airport,  Yoel  Souissa,  was  super¬ 
vising  the  inspectors. 

•  No  wonder  Rabbi  Souissa  himself  was  dumbfot  'ded  when,  last 
Thursday,  while  he  was  away  on  a  visit  to  Canax  .,  chief  rabbis 
Ovadia  Yosef  and  Shlomo  Goren  summarily  withdrew  Tamam's 
kashrut  certificate.  Their  decision  was  based  on  a  report  that  a  spot 
check  had  revealed  the  Tamam  kitchen  to  operate  on  the  Sabbath. 
Religious  Jews  everywhere  were  at  once  warned  that  El  Al  food  was 
inedible  —  and,  in  effect,  that  they  could  no  longer  fly  El  Al  with  a 
clear  Jewish  conscience. 

Had  the  chief  rabbis  been  following  what  is  considered  normal 
civil  procedure,  they  would  have  first  held  a  discussion  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  with  Rabbi  Souissa  and  then  with  the  managements  of  Tamam 
and  El  Al.  The  purpose  would  have  been  to  work  out  an  agreement 
for  corrective  action,  if  it  was  found  necessary.  But  the  chief  rabbis 
appear  to  have  been  far  less  interested  in  redressing  a  wrong  than  in 
demonstrating  that  they,  too.  were  able  to  arm-twist  the  national 
carrier  on  a  religious  matter. 

With  maximum  possible  fanfare,  in  full  view  of  the  nation.  Taman’s 
certificate  of  kashrut  was  officially  lifted.  This  was  how  both  Tamam 
and  El  Al  were  first  apprised  of  the  rabbis'  decision. 

The  following  day.  Friday,  a  meeting  was  held  between  the  chief 
rabbis  and  Tamam  executives,  in  the  presence  of  the  airport  rabbi. 
But  it  only  served  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the  company,  and  further 
highlight  El  Al’s  humiliation  by  clerical  authority.  The  certification 
was  restored,  on  condition  that  the  number  of  kashrut  inspectors  was 
doubled,  that  no  work  be  carried  out  at  the  Tamam  kitchen  on  the 
Sabbath  and  that,  within  a  month,  the  key  to  the  kitchen  be  entrusted 
to  the  airport  rabbi  for  the  duration  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  chief  rabbis  did  not  seem  to  be  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
Tamam’s  allegedly  non-kasher  food  was  being  supplied,  as  kasher,  to 
all  the  other  airlines  that  stop  al  Ben-Gurion  airport.  What  mattered 
was  that  the  chief  rabbis  were  able  to  chalk  up  a  political  victory  over 
El  Al. 

In  a  larger  sense,  it  is  true,  the  chief  rabbis  have  also  established,  or 
re-established,  the  principle  of  untrammelled  rabbinical  authority  in 
all  matters  in  which  the  chief  rabbinate  has  a  monopoly.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  it  would  be  proper  for  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  exercise  of  that  authority  withouL  regard  to  or¬ 
derly  procedures  of  fair  hearing  can  be  reconciled  with  the  law  of  the 
land. 
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The  Shi’ite  phenomenon 


DESPITE  THE  radical  stance  or 
their  religious  leaders,  the  Shi'ites 
of  Lebanon  are  characterized,  more 
than  anything  else,  by  their  sheer 
opportunism.  Their  ability  to  use 
this  opportunism  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  other  ethnic  groups 
in  Lebanon  is  carried  over  in  their 
attitude  to  the  Israelis. 

The  feudal  elements  among  them 
are  dose  to  other  elements  which 
are.  at  the  present,  friendly  to 
Israel. 

It  seems  that  as  long  as  Israel  in¬ 
sists  on  remaining  in  Lebanon  until 
the  PLO  is  out.  the  militias  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  Shi’ites  —  will  not  risk 
their  members  in  a  confrontation 
with  the  terrorists.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  refrain  from  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  agents  of  the  Israelis. 

It  is  clear  that  an  important  and 
fur-reaching  change  is  taking  place 
among  the  Shi’ites  of  Lebanon:  they 
are  developing  from  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  and  passive  group  into  a 
stronger  and  more  active  force. 


By  OVADIA  DA.NON 


base  of  the  Shi'ites  is  not  an  Arab 
centre,  but  Iran. 


While  the  Sunnis  enjoin  their  fol¬ 
lowers  to  accept  the  authority  of  all 
Moslem  governments,  the  Shi’ites 
deny  the  right  to  rule  to  anyone  not  a 
Shi’ite  and  even  oblige  their 
members  to  oppose  all  "illegitimate 
governments." 

As  to  religious  beliefs,  the  Shi'ites 
have  developed  an  elitist  view  of 
Islamic  history.  The  Shi'ites  at¬ 
tribute  to  their  imam  an  almost 
dixine  status,  and  consider  him  to 
be  infallible.  This  is  true  of  their  at¬ 
titude  towards  Ayatollah  Khomeini. 


THE  SHI’ITES  comprise  a  majority 
in  Iran,  Iraq.  Bahrain  and  Yemen. 
In  Lebanon,  they  form  the  majority 
among  the  Moslem  population. 

Islam  is  divided  into  two  major 
streams  —  the  Sunnis,  who  repre¬ 
sent  a  majority  in  Islam,  and  the 
Shi'ites.  the  largest  of  the  minority 
factions.  There  are  eight  to  Len 
times  more  Sunnis  than  there  are 
Shi’ites  in  the  world,  although  these 
figures  are  estimates,  and  no  exact 
statistics  are  available.  Within  the 
ranks  of  the  Shi’ites.  the  largest  sect 
is  that  known  os  the  Eihna  Ashriya 
or.  more  commonly,  as  the  Jatariva. 
This  branch  is  the  dominant  one 
among  the  Moslems  of  Iran,  Iraq 
and  Lebanon. 

Among  the  characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  Shi'ites  from  the 
Sunnis  are:  a  ritualized  personality 
cult  surrounding  the  person  of  their 
leader,  the  imam:  absolutism: 
autocracy:  mysticism;  messianism: 
xenophobia;  and  the  fact  that  their 
religious  leaders  enjoy  far  more  in¬ 
dependence  than  their  Sunni 
counterparts. 

Through  their  opposition  to  the 
Sunni  majority,  and  to  secular 
governments,  the  Shi’ites  have 
developed  an  underground  men¬ 
tality  with  overtones  of  conspiracy. 
They  teach  their  followers  to  adopt 
a  low  profile  and  to  deceive  those  in 
their  immediate  environment,  if 
need  be,  when  they  are  in  danger  or 
comprise  a  small  minority. 

There  are  also  religious  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  branches 
of  Islam.  The  Shi'ites  incorporated 
beliefs  and  practices  other  than 
those  of  the  Arab  Moslems,  in¬ 
cluding  influences  from  Persian 
doctrines  and  from  the  secondary 
Islamic  areas,  as  well  as  the  mes¬ 
sianic  sects.  Even  today,  the  real 


THE  RELIGIOUS  leaders  or  the 
Shi’iie  community  arc  far  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  aggressive  than  their  Sunni 
counterparts.  Ltaiike  the  Sunnis, 
who  are  tolerant,  especially  as 
regards  the  sons  of  (he  Prophet. 
Shi'ites  are  highly  xenophobic  and 
withdrawn,  ex'en  in  dealing  with 
non-Shi-'ite  Moslems.  The  apostate 
from  Islam  is  considered  to  be 
physically  impure,  and  a  Shi'ile  is 
forbidden  to  eat  from  a  dish  that  an 
apostate  has  used.  The  Shi'ites  tend 
to  zealotry,  fanaticism  and  to  ex¬ 
treme  rigidity. 

The  Shi'ites  have  produced  a 
number  of  splinter  groups,  which 
are  quite  extraordinary,  including 
the  Alawis  or  Syria  and  Turkey  and 
the  Druse.  In  their  basic  structures, 
they  contain  elements  that  are  not 
derived  from  Islam. 

The  Shi’ites  comprise  some  2S 
per  cent  of  the  Moslem  population 
of  Lebanon,  where  Moslems  are 
roughly  52  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  but  again,  this  is  an  estimate, 
since  the  Lebanese,  for  internal 
political  reasons,  have  refrained 
from  conducting  a  census. 

The  relative  importance  of  this 
minority  group  is  constantly  grow¬ 
ing.  due  to  their  high  birthrate, 
some  3.3  per  cent  per  year. 

The  Shi’ites  are  the  majority 
group  in  Southern  Lebanon,  ac¬ 
counting  for  some  80  per  cent  of 
Tyre's  population  and  62  per  cent  of 
Sidon.  They  represent  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bekaa 
Valley. 

There  are  also  sizeable  Shi’ite 
enclaves  in  the  poorer  suburbs  of 
Beirut.  Many  of  these  Shi'ile 
Moslems  originated  in  Southern 
Lebanon  and  migrated  to  the  capital 
to  escape  shelling  and  other  military 
actions,  while  others  migrated  in 
search  of  employment.  The  Shi’ites 
were  given  official  recognition  as  a 
separate  Moslem  entity  by  the 
French  mandatory  government  in 
1926. 


direct  rule  of  clan  heads.  The 
patriarchs  of  the  extended  family 
govern  absolutely,  with  their  power 
hardly  affected  by  secular  -  injunc¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  the  Shi'ite  com¬ 
munity  is  poorly  educated,  suffers 
from  poverty,  from  insufficient 
social  services  and  a  multiplicity  of 
health  problems.  The  Shi'ites  have 
minimal  representation  in  the 
government  bureaucracy  and  the 
situation  is  worse  in  the  military. 
They  are  a  clannish  people  with  no 
feelings  of  Lebanese  nationalism 
and  hold  few  political-  opinions. 

The  Shi'ites  in  urban  areas,  living 
ai  a  distance  from  the  traditional, 
feudal  family  enclaves  of  the  south, 
filled  the  vacuum  created-  by  the 
hreak  by  participating  in  the  left- 
wing  political  organizations  that 
emerged  in  the  '70s.  It  was  in  the 
cities  that  the  Amal  movement  was 
bom. 

The  Amal  (Hope)  party,  also 
known  as  the  Oppressed  (El 
Machromin).  was  founded  by  Mussa 
Sadr,  a  religious  leader  and  the  son 
of  an  influential  Shi'ite  family,  well- 
represented  in  Lebanon,  bran  and 
Iraq.  (Boni  Sadr,  former  foreign 
minister  of  Iran,  is  a  member  of  this 
family.) 

Before  starting  the  Anted  move¬ 
ment.  Mussa  Sadr  twice  convened 
the  Supreme  Shi'ite  Moslem  Coun¬ 
cil,  in  1962  and  1964,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  the  blessing  of  the 
religious  leadership  for  a  popular 
movement  that  would  speak  for  the 
oppressed  Shi'ite  masses.  Mussa 
Sadr  was  kidnapped  four  years  ago. 
and  is  believe  to  have  been 
murdered  by  Libyan  agents.  -  His 
sister  lives  in  Tyre,  where  she 
operates  an  orphanage. 
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From  its  inception,  Amal  called 
for  an  end  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Shi  ite  minority,  and  concerned 
itself  with  their  rights.  However, 
even  during  its  first  years,  the  move¬ 
ment  became  identified  with  left- 
wing  parties  and  the  PLO,  add 
helped  them  build  up  their  spheres 
of  influence  and  military  might 
Amal  came  to  be  ruled  in  turn  bv  the 
PLO. 


The  dependence  of  the  Shi'ites  on 
the  terrorists  caused  them  to  lose  a 
great  deal  of  political  strength  and 
by  1978,  the  Amal  movement  had 
dwindled  from  several  thousands  at 
its  peak  to  a  few  hundred  adherents. 


leader  who  represents  the  Shi'ites  of 
Lebanon  in  the  Salvation  Commit¬ 
tee  created  by  President  Elias 
Sarkis. 

The  increase  in  activity-  and 
power  of  the  Shi'ite  movement  is,  it 
appears,  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  Anted  received  assistance  from 
highly  influential  members  of 
Khomeini’s  government-in-exile 
during  the  rule  of  the  Shah..  - 

Slowly  a  sense  of  strength  and 
substance  is  developing  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Amal  movement,  a  new  up¬ 
right  stance,  which  has  been, 
reflected  in  energetic  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Beirut.  Some  of  them  were 
against  the  terrorist  power  in  the 
district.  The  movement  even  hi¬ 
jacked  Lebanese  planes  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  the  return  of  their 
missing  leader,  Mussa  Sadr. 

Twenty- two  of  the  ninety-nine 
representatives  in  the  Lebanese 
parliament  are.  Shi'ites,  and 
traditionally  the  job  of  speaker  goes 
to  one  of  them.  At  present,  Ihe  post  - 
is  held  by  Kamal  el  Assad. 


MOST  OF  the  members  of  the 
Shi'ite  community  are  under  the 


LATER,  the  party  again  rose  in 
numbers  under  the  guidance  of 
Muhammed  Mahdi  Shams  el  Din, 
who  replaced  Mussa  Sadr  as  head  of 
the  Supreme  Shi’ite  Moslem  Couu- 
cil  and  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Lebanese  parliament,  together  whh 
Hasan  El  Husseni,  secretary  of  the 
movement. 

At  present,  the  political  brain  of 
the  Shi'ite  movement  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  Nabieh  el  Bari,  a  pragmatic 


DURING  the  period  of  their  wan¬ 
ing  power,  the  Shi'ites  who  were  not 
within  tho  areas  controlled -by  Sa’ad 
Haddad  and  his  militia  tended  to 
give  their  support  to  the.  terrorist 
organizations  or  to  the  Lebanese 
left,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
defenders  of  all  underprivileged - 
ethnic  groups.  However,  the 
stronger  and  the  more  violent  the 
hold  of  the  PLO  grew,  so  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  its  rule  increased,  and  many 


Shi'ites  began  to  support 'the  right  of 
President  Sarkis  to, rule  throughput. 
Lebanon,  including  the  south:  They 
also  supported  his- plan  to  spread 
Lebanese  military  forces 
throughout  the  southern  area  and  in 
the  enclaves  of.  the  PLO,  The  ssiua-  . 
riori  reached  a  point  where  there - 
were  bloody  clashes  between  Amal 
and  the  PLO  In  Soul  hem.  Lebanon. 

As  far  back  as  .1926,  white  the 
,  French  held  a. mandate  in  Lebanon; 
there,  were  .already-  families  and  , 
clans,  particularly  in  the  Bekaa “VaL 
ley,  who  advocated  tire  annexation  " 
of  the  Sunni  and  Shi'ite  enclaves  of 
the  Bekaa  by iSyna.  They;  supported 
a  line  of  Arab  nationalism.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  there  is  an  affinity 
between  the  Shi'ites  and  the  Alawis  , 
currently  in  po^-er  in  Syria,  both  on 
a  basis  of  religious  ,  tenets  and  of 
their  shared  minority  status  in  the 
Moslem  World;  Mussa  Sadr  main¬ 
tained  close  ties  ..with,  the  Syrian 
Government  and  met  often  with  • 
-President  Hafez  Assad. 

Much  of  the  relationship  bet  ween 
Sadr  and  Assad  was  based  on  the 
latter's  moral  and  political  debt  to 
the  imam  who  had,  at  a  certain 
critical  period,- been  responsible  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  Alawis  as  a 
part  of  the  Shi'ite  Moslem  bloc  by 
the  Supreme  Shi’ite  Moslem  Coun- 
-ciL-This  move  gave  legitimization  to 
a  group  orthodox  Moslems  consider 
aberrant,  one  that  has  strayed  from 
Islam. ' 
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The  writer  is  the  editor  of  the  Jerusalem 
-Arabic- newspaper  AI-Anba. 


READERS'  LETTERS 


THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  1  have  just  read  the  scan¬ 
dalous  declaration  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  of  July  29,  condemning 
once  more  the  State  of  Israel  for  her 
intervention  in  Lebanon. 

As  an  Israeli  Protestant 
theologian,  who  has  lived  here  for 
20  years,  1  would  like  to  stress  the 
following  facts  in  this  respect: 

1.  When  the  Stale  of  Israel  was  in 
great  danger,  as  during  her  long  and 
bloody  struggle  for  independence, 
just  before  the  Six  Day  War.  and 
during  the  first  days  of  the  Yom 
Kippur  War,  those  churches  did  not 
say  a  word. 

2.  When  Jerusalem  was  besieged 
and  bombed  for  months  by  the  Arab 
Legion  under  the  command  or 
British  officers  (most  of  them 
Anglicans  and  Presbyterians)  these 
churches  did  not  say  a  word  either. 

3.  During  the  Six  Day  War,  the 
Lutheran  Federation,  of  al! 
churches  (the  disgusting  anti- 
Semitic  teachings  of  Martin  Luther 
should  be  remembered)  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Israeli  government 
because  (he  IDF  was  occupying  the 
grounds  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  Hospital  on  Mount  Scopus. 
Where  was  the  ultimatum  sent  by 
the  same  Lutheran  Church  to  King 
Hussein  or  Jordan  when  that  king 
sent  his  army  to  the  same  grounds  in 
order  to  bomb  Jerusalem? 

4.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
some  churches  in  the  Middle  East 
condemned  the  Vatican's  decision 
to  promote  new  relations  with 
Judaism. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  WCC  in  Geneva  has  been  for 
years  under  the  spell  of  the 
Orthodox  Churches  (both  Greek 
and  Russian)  with  their  double 
tradition  of  religious  anti-Semitism 
and  anti-Zionism.  The  late  Charles 


Westphal.  former  President  of  the 
French  Protestant  Federation  and 
member  of  the  Executive  of  the 
WCC.  told  me  that  the  anti-Israel 
declarations  of  that  body  were  all 
promoted  by  the  Orthodox 
Churches,  the  Russians  acting  on 
Moscow's  orders. —  orders 
sometimes  given  by  telephone  in  the 
middle  of  sessions. 

6.  The  Reverend  Jacques  Maury, 
current  President  of  the  French 
Protestant  Federation  and  a 
member  of  the  delegation  sent  by 
the  WCC  to  Beirut,  has  asked  the 
French  Protestant  Churches  to  stop 
their  pilgrimages  to  Israel.  I  certain¬ 
ly  hope  the  French  Protestant 
Churches  will  ignore  this  demand. 

As  a  member  of  the  French 
Reformed  Church,  born  in  Lor¬ 
raine.  I  accuse  the  gentlemen  in 
Geneva  of  intellectual  dishonesty, 
flag  ram  hypocrisy,  and  subtle  anti- 
Semitism  disguised  as  open  anti- 
Zionism. 

I  accuse  them  of  contempt  for  the 
biblical  prophecies  concerning  the 
return  of  Israel  to  Zion  (and  not  to 
Palestine,  as  this  term  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  Bible,  but  is  an  anti- 
Jewish  invention  of  the  Romans  in 
the  second  century). 

1  accuse  them  of  siding  with  the 
arch-murderers.  Arafat,  Habash 
and  Company. 
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Jerusalem. 


CLAUDE  DUVERNOY. 
Founder  and  Director. 
Christian  Action  for  Israel 


PENFRIENDS 


REGINA  MORTEN  SEN  (,14).  of 
Otto  Bannersvej  40,  9300  Saeby, 
Denmark,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  young  Israelis  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18.  She  likes  gym¬ 
nastics  and  animals. 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Past 

Sir,  —  Aaron  Leibel  (“The 
Ideologically  Blind"  —  July  18) 
calls  Uri  Avnery  and  Shmuel  Katz 
“ideologues... who  ignore  reality.” 
While  Leibel  is  certainly  correct 
about  Uri  Avnery,  he  is  dead  wrong 
when  it  comes  to  Shmuel  Katz.  Katz 
is,  first  of  all,  a  brilliant  historical 
writer;  his  book,  “Battleground,"  is 
a  classic  on  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 

Unlike  most  Israelis  and 
Americans  who  were  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  fact  that  an 
Arab  leader  would  visit  Jerusalem 
and  declare  that  he  recognized 
Israel.  Katz  kept  his  eyes  open,  read 
the  pertinent  documents  and  asses¬ 
sed  the  facts. 

He  read  the  Camp  David  accords 
and  correctly  noted  that  not  only 
had  Israel  relinquished  Sinai,  but  if 
the  accords  were  followed,  Israel 
had  most  likely  relinquished 
sovereignly  over  Judea  and  Samaria 
in  spite  of  Prime  Minister  Begjn's 
protestations.  (One  wonders  how 
many  Israeli  politicians  and 
American  Jewish  leaders  actually 
read  and  understood  the  Camp 
David  accords.) 

Shmuel  Katz  was  astute  enough 
to  realize  that  the  peace  option  and 
the  war  option  are  for  the  Egyptians 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  He 
believes  that  the  Egyptians  will  pur¬ 
sue  the  peace  option  until  they  have 
wrung  every  last  concession  from 
Israel,  and  then  return  to  confronta¬ 
tion  against  a  weakened  Israel.  It  is 
possible  —  though  unlikely  —  that 
he  is  mistaken,  but  his  reading  is 
consonant  with  the  facts.  He  un¬ 
derstands  reality;  he  does  not 
“ignore"  it. 

LEO  SAMET 
SHARON  SHAPIRO 
Silver  Springs.  Md. 


To  the  Editor  <f  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  fn  a  series  of  articles,  Leon 
Hadar  has  made  a  serious  attempt 
to  assess  the  reactions  and  dissen¬ 
sions  within  the  American  Jewish 
community.  He  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  a  knowledgeable 
and  well-researched  job'.  If  a  fault  is 
to  be  found  in  his  articles,  it  is  his  al¬ 
lotting  equal  time  to  those  who  sup¬ 
port  the  Israeli  government’s  action 
in  Lebanon  and  those  who  oppose 
it.  This  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  American  Jewish  community  is 
equally  divided.  This  is  not  so.  The 
large  majority  of  American  Jews 
support  the  Israeli  action. 

Since  Americans  for  a  Safe  Israel 
was  extensively  quoted  in  one  of 
Mr.  Hadar's  articles,  I  must  — ■  in 
order  to  set  the  record  straight  — 
correct  some  instances  of  misplaced 
emphasis.  Mr.  Hadar  correctly 
quotes  me  as  saying  that  a  UJA 
donor  told  me  he  would  no  longer 
give  to  Israel.  By  itself,  this  quota¬ 
tion  would  indicate  a  falling  away  of 
support  for  Israel.  I  had  also  told 
Mr.  Hadar,.  however,  that  I  had 
received  many  phone-  calls  and  let? 
ters  in  response  to  a  letter  1  had 
written  to'  the  New  York 
Times  supporting  Israel  and 
attacking  the  Times'  op-ed  page  im-  • 
balance.  The  overwhelming  number 
of  calls  and  letters  were  supportive 
of  Israel  by  a  ratio  of  over  10-1. 


There,  were  only  one  or  two 
negative  calls. 

Tn  several  instances,  Mr  Hadar 
writes  that  Americans  for  a  Sale 
Israel  are  very  critical  of  the  Jewish 
establishment’s  failure  to  effectively 
support  Israel  during  the  Lebanese 
crisis.  While  the  community's 
response  has  certainly  not  been-  all 
thaL  k-  should T  our  criticism  was  a 
more  general  one  and  not 
specifically  directed  towards  recent 
events.  In  fact,  the  Jewish  establish¬ 
ment  has  been  rather  supportive  of 
Israej  during  the  past  months:  rallies 
in  New  York  and  Washington,  state¬ 
ments  of  support,  etc. 

One  of  the -problems  Jewish 
leadership  is  facing  is  that,  while  the 
American  media  are  anxious  to  give 
large-scale  coverage  to  every  anti- 
Israel  remark,'  statements  suppor¬ 
tive  of  Israel  are  mostly  ignored. 

The  brunt  of  our  criticism  has 
been  directed  towards  the  media 
and  towards  those  Jews  who  align 
themselves  with  Israel’s  many  and- 
outspoken  enemies,  denounce  the  ; 
State  of  Israel  and,  in  the  words  of 
Ruth  Wisse,  "echo  the  Arab 

language  of  del igitimation." 
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PETER  E:  GOL  DW.lv  ' 
Director. 

.  Americans  for  a  Safe  Israel -  v 
New  York.  - 
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One  month  unlimited  mileage. 
Contact  us  tor  special  price. 
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are  invited  to  an  evening  of 

"QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS" 

on  all  aspects  of  living  and 
banking  in  Israel 

Tonight  Monday,  August  9,  1982 
9  p.m. 

at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Jerusalem 
REFRESHMENTS  —  Sponsored  by 


•  Return  fare  -  $40  :  - f | 

•One-way  fare  -  $25 

•Visa  arrangement  -  we  will  doit  for  you!  ' 
•On  the  Egypta/n  side  -  luxury  buses  (air 
conditioning,  attached  conveniences,  dark 
windows,  cold  drinks) 

•Departures  daily  -  frorn Tel  Aviv  i rid  . 
Jerusalem,  and  back,  ■■  ■■"■-  '»• 

•  Distribution  to  hotels  in  Cairo.  • 

•Special  Offer  -  $20  '  - 

for  a  night  in  Holiday  Inn  Hotel 
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